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The Gurkhas have long enjoyed a 
reputation for outstanding courage, 
dedication and endurance, and in East 

of Katmandu Brigadier ‘Birdie’ Smith 
amply demonstrates how the 7th Gurkhas 
lived up to this reputation in the difficult 
years between 1948 and 1974. 


The hardy Nepalese hillmen who 
compose the Regiment are predominantly 
Limbus and Rais from the hill villages of 
the eastern districts of the country, well 
to the east of Katmandu, who, once 
enlisted, are destined to spend virtually 
all their service in the Far East. 


During the period covered by this story 
the Seventh were actively involved in the 
Malayan Emergency, border control in 
Hong Kong and the Confrontation with 
Indonesia in Borneo, and they rapidly 
evolved a highly effective form of 
fighting to combat the techniques of 

the Communist terrorists in Malaya and 
the TNKU in East Malaysia. The country 
across which they fought was treacherous 
and inhospitable and the enemy elusive 
and difficult to bring to action. The story 
of the operations carried out over the 
hills and valleys of Malaysia is often 
intensely dramatic, as ambushes are 
sprung and men hunted down. For the 
Gurkha soldiers, under the guidance of 
their officers, Brigadier Smith has nothing 
but praise. 


Recent years saw the Seventh having to 
face up to the problems of redundancy 
and amalgamation followed rapidly by 

a period of service in the United Kingdom 
where, prominent among their many 
duties, they provided the first ever 
Gurkha guard on the Sovereign’s person 
at Buckingham Palace and won the 
sustained affection of the British people. 
As ever, they proved themselves equal to 
any situation. 


General Sir Walter Walker, a former 
Colonel of the Regiment and Commander 
British Forces Borneo, has contributed a 
characteristically hard hitting foreword 
that bears full testimony to the valour 
and achievement of the 7th Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Own Gurkha Rifles. 
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Preface 


This history tells the story of a quarter of a century in the life 
of the Regiment against the background of the post-Second World 
War era mainly in South East Asia. It was by no means a peaceful 
period. During this time soldiers of ‘The Seventh’ were in action 
against the Communist Terrorists in Malaya, while in Borneo they 
staved off the many forays by insurgents from Indonesia who 
sought to take over, by force, the countries of Sarawak and Sabah, 
and in Hong Kong their calm, disciplined presence dissuaded com- 
munist militants from engaging in a long and bloody struggle with 
the British administration there. By comparison the time spent in 
the United Kingdom was peaceful enough but the pressure of 
events was little less exacting. 

It was decided that this volume of the Regiment’s history should 
depart from the usual pattern of regimental histories and be 
written by the author as a story with, it was hoped, a more popular 
and general appeal to a wider audience than just the restricted one 
of the Regiment and its intimates. 

A Regimental History Committee was appointed to liaise with 
the author, to help gather together material, to circulate draft 
chapters, to edit and co-ordinate comments, to prepare the appen- 
dices, illustrations and maps and, finally, to process the printing 
and publication of the book with the author and publishers. The 
task was not made any easier by having the author located in 
Nepal and the members deployed, at times, as far apart as Edin- 
burgh, Suffolk, Surrey and Hampshire. 

So that the Committee shall not be stigmatized as some shadowy, 
faceless body of literary critics lurking anonymously in the back- 
ground their names are recorded below in the best tradition of 
regimental accountability: 
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Colonel M. H. Pockson (Chairman) 
Colonel E. R. Hill 

Colonel J. M. C. Thornton 

Colonel A. M. Jenkins 
Lieutenant-Colonel D. O. O’Leary 
Major D. J. Cutfield 

Major A. C. Rose 

Captain A. N. Dicker 


All those listed above have at some time and to some degree 
officiated in this capacity. Not all managed to stay the course from 
‘start-line to objective’ and indeed some joined in during the 
advance but all have given unstintingly of their concern, their spare 
time and at some personal expense, too, their sole motivation being 
the best interests of the Regiment. Nor should the part played by 
their lady wives be overlooked, welcoming, as they so often did, the 
Committee to their homes between nine and ten o’clock of a 
Saturday or Sunday morning, feeding and wining its members all 
day and yet still appearing charming and pleasant at near midnight 
with the meetings sometimes still in session. 

Thanks are due also to those officers, past and present, who have 
read through draft chapters of the book and submitted their de- 
tailed comments and suggestions. The Committee was fortunate in 
having the Regiment stationed at Church Crookham for two years 
or so and thereby received considerable help with accommodation, 
communication and reproduction of material, in very pleasant sur- 
roundings. We are grateful also to the ‘BGLO’, to give him the old 
concise abbreviated title, through whom most of our communication 
with the author in Nepal was passed. Many others have helped the 
project in different ways and may it be forgiven that all have not 
been mentioned by name. 

It will be seen that this account overlaps Volume 1 in time, in 
that it starts in 1948 whereas Volume 1 ended at 1959. The start of 
the emergency in Malaya, however, makes a tidy beginning to the 
story just as the end of the United Kingdom tour makes a logical 
conclusion. The events of those early years, however, are not so 
much duplicated as amplified and extended in the present volume. 
It will also be noted that no index has been included. This was done 
in order to save expense. There is, of course, the added advantage 
that individuals will not be able to look themselves up and perhaps 
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not find themselves mentioned. As it is, all will have to read the 
book right through to make sure. Inevitably, of course, in a work of 
this nature, there will be those, albeit worthy, whose names are not 
mentioned while those of others, perhaps of lesser account, will, 
through the fortunes of literature, if not of war, find themselves part 
of some incident herein recorded. Again, there will, no doubt, be 
some who would have liked to have seen more space devoted to 
the non-operational aspects of regimental life. Whether the balance 
in this respect suits the majority will remain to be seen. 

The Foreword has been written by the Colonel of the Regiment 
whose own service during the period of this history included, in 
Malaya and Borneo, command of a Gurkha Battalion, a Gurkha 
Brigade, the Gurkha Division and the appointment of Director of 
Operations Borneo. Later he was to become Army Commander 
Northern Command in the United Kingdom and to conclude his 
thirty-nine years’ service in one of the key NATO appointments 
that of Commander in Chief, Allied Forces Northern Europe. It is a 
generally accepted fact that there is no officer serving or retired who 
has a greater knowledge and experience of the type of active service 
operations upon which the Regiment has found itself engaged 
during most of the twenty-five years covered by this story, than 
General Sir Walter Walker. 

M. H. POCKSON 
CHAIRMAN 
HISTORY COMMITTEE 
Esher, Surrey 1975 
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Foreword 


by General Sir Walter Walker, KCB, CBE, DSO 


My last and pleasant task after eleven years as Colonel of the 
Regiment is to write the Foreword to this latest edition of the 
Regimental History. It is fitting that my successor, Brigadier ‘Birdie’ 
Smith, should be the author. The Regiment and the Regimental 
Association owe him a debt of gratitude for the way he tells the 
story and the stirring story he tells. 

Not many officers, one month after their twenty-first birthday, 
have been awarded the Distinguished Service Order and few have 
won it on the same day as their Commanding Officer in a battle, 
moreover, which was awarded to the Regiment as one of its Battle 
Honours—‘Tavoleto’—one of the few in any war to be earned by a 
single Battalion. This was thirty-one years ago, in Italy, during the 
assault on the Gothic Line held by the Germans. Since then the 
Regiment has continued to distinguish itself and has played a 
leading part in operations which, unlike the Vietnam fiasco, were 
so successful that they avoided a tragedy that could have fallen on 
a whole corner of a Continent. 

No-one in his right senses would expect me to indulge in white- 
washing or to conceal the truth. My aim, therefore, in this Foreword 
is to highlight the lessons to be learned in the hope that those who 
follow, and who undoubtedly will find themselves involved in 
future similar contests, will be able to profit from the successes and 
failures of their predecessors. 

On almost every occasion that a crisis has broken out since the 
Second World War, the “powers that be’ have been caught with 
their trousers down. By indulging in wishful thinking, they have 
under-estimated the situation and in so doing those at the ‘sharp 
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end’ have been obliged to play themselves in with inadequate 
equipment and training. Next time we shall not be afforded such 
breathing space either by the enemy without or within. The only 
safe prediction today is that, in spite of spies in the sky, the unex- 
pected is to be expected. We should learn our lessons from what 
went wrong at the beginning of a campaign, and not from what 
went right at the end of it. 

The fundamental trouble was that within two years of defeating 
the Japanese in Burma, all our military training and thinking had 
become focused on nuclear and conventional tactics for a Euro- 
pean theatre against a first-class enemy. So, when the Malaya 
Emergency broke out, we had forgotten most of our jungle warfare 
techniques and expertise, learned the hard way at such high cost 
in the Burma Campaign. The authorities fell into the same trap in 
the short interval between the end of the Malayan Emergency and 
the outbreak of the Brunei revolt followed by Indonesian Con- 
frontation. 

The Whitehall Warriors imagined that ‘Jungle Exercises Without 
Trees’ on Salisbury Plain were a suitable rehearsal for jungle oper- 
ations, forgetting that the jungle is such that if a soldier loses sight 
of the sweat-stained back of the man in front, he loses his way. The 
military tactics of guerrillas was something quite new within the 
accepted pattern of warfare—surprise attack by the enemy against 
soft targets—withdrawal in the face of opposition to the sanctuary 
of the jungle. In the west, the Army’s training in nuclear and con- 
ventional tactics depends for its mobility primarily on roads, rail- 
ways, water and air. By contrast, in guerrilla warfare roads, railways 
and rivers are the ambusher’s paradise, even when convoys obey 
all the safety rules. But troops who are able to move secretly, mostly 
in small groups, making rendezvous only at the precise moment of 
battle, cannot be ambushed. 

That was the way our Gurkhas learned to move and they learned 
to do it better than the guerrillas. They were able to out-guerrilla the 
enemy in every department of the game, through sheer good training 
and tremendous self-discipline, based on operational experience. 
Although this was mainly the platoon and section commanders’ war, 
nevertheless it was the company commander who had to be able to 
set the example and do everything that his men could do, do it 
better and do it for longer. 

Unlike the American policy in Vietnam of ‘Search and Destroy’ 
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and then return to base, the Gurkha technique in Borneo was ‘Clear, 
Hold and Dominate’. Results could not be achieved merely by 
attacking and shooting the enemy and then returning to base. He 
had to be played at his own game, by living out in the jungle for 
weeks on end, by winning the hearts and minds of the people and 
by planting our own agents in villages known to be unfriendly. In 
these conditions, the Gurkha carried his base on his back, and it 
consisted of a featherweight plastic sheet, a sockful of rice and a 
pocketful of ammunition. The jungle belonged to him; he owned it, 
controlled and dominated it day and night for months on end. 

What, then, was the technique of domination of the jungle? 

It was the ambush which was at one and the same time the 
guerrilla’s and our most potent weapon. Whether on a small or 
large scale, it was the key element. An ambush is merely another 
word for ‘fighting from ground of one’s own choosing’, but with 
the difference that it depended entirely on complete surprise. The 
enemy must be unaware that he is walking into a trap. An ambush 
required all the tricks of the Gurkha’s trade: an eye for country, 
track discipline, concealment, camouflage, silence, alertness, fire 
discipline, marksmanship, guile, cunning and, above all, self- 
discipline. It required constant training and rehearsal. There was no 
chance of ambushing the enemy if the Gurkha smoked, chewed 
gum, washed his hands with soap, cleaned his teeth, brylcreamed 
his hair, whispered or coughed. In ambush, a man is lying in wait 
for a dangerous hunted animal whose sense of smell and keen 
eyesight were phenomenal. 

The Regiment gradually devised tactical techniques and battle 
skills which would have done credit to a cat-burglar, gangster, gun- 
man and poacher. The Gurkhas were able to live in the jungle as 
close to the animal as it was humanly possible to do so, and became 
so well trained that they were able to fight the guerrillas both in 
the jungle and out of it, and to kill and harry them until they were 
utterly exhausted. The type of fighting, the type of country and the 
climate called for individual stamina and fortitude, stout legs, 
stout hearts, fertile brains, and the acceptance of battlefield con- 
ditions almost unimaginable in their demands on human endurance. 
It was mainly the helicopter that provided our two Battalions with 
the necessary degree of speed, mobility and flexibility. They proved 
themselves over and over again to be real battle-winners. A clever 
company commander with a few ‘choppers’ could so block guerril- 
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las at every turn that they would think an entire army was on their 
heels. 

The Gurkha made great use of deception and guile, never doing 
the same thing twice. His objective was to dominate and own the 
jungle and the frontier, week in, week out, day and night. Unlike 
the Americans in Vietnam, there were no ‘Prince Rupert’ tactics 
of galloping over the jungle canopy in helicopters. Company and 
Platoon Commanders used all their cunning and guile (for example, 
contour flying) to get within striking distance of the enemy by 
helicopter, but without being seen or heard. Then the Gurkhas 
tracked him down, stalking and closing in on their feet for the kill. 
The sure way to beat a guerrilla is to operate more quietly, smoke 
less, and talk less to possible enemy agents before an operation. 
Victory in guerrilla warfare goes to the tougher, more resourceful 
soldier and the more gadget-filled our life becomes, the harder it is 
to produce him. Fortunately in the Gurkha the British Army has an 
ever-ready crack force, if only they would use it in time and not 
dive for cover at the very mention by the political pundits of the 
same old words—‘political objections’. 

Even at this late stage, so long after the successful conclusion of 
the Borneo campaign, a great deal of unnecessary secrecy still 
appears to be attached to the cross border operations that took 
place. We cannot afford to forget the art of hitting an enemy hard 
by methods which neither escalate the war nor invite United Nations 
anti-colonialist intervention. Offensive action is the very essence of 
successful military operations when faced with guerrilla or terrorist 
forces, whether in the Far East, the Middle East, Western Europe. 
which includes the United Kingdom, of course—Yes, and Ulster 
too. A policy of containment is the passport to failure. 

Defensive thinking is now such a national as well as a NATO 
disease that plans are based on appeasement, and when this fails 
on the assumption of an initial retreat and even surrender. The 
recent Helsinki fraud is a typical example. This propaganda exer- 
cise was a vital step forward for the Russians in their long-term 
strategy for disarming Europe by first inducing a spirit of neutral- 
ism. The will of western nations to provide for their defence will 
have been further sapped and Russia’s military might further 
increased. 

The lesson to be learned from counter insurgency operations is 
that terrorists fighting a guerrilla-type war can tie up lavishly 
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equipped modern regular forces ten times their number in strength. 
Moscow and Peking have never underestimated guerrilla power. 
The money spent arming ‘nationalist’ and ‘neutralist’ movements 
across the world has paid tremendous dividends, for they have now 
enmeshed so many countries in their Communist web. The financial 
outlay that the Russians incurred by their systematic arming of the 
African rebels in the former Portuguese African territories, was 
certainly money well spent. 

The ill-informed British public do not realize that it is the 
Russian and Chinese hands which are pulling the strings of terror- 
ism. Revolutionaries everywhere are all in the Communist net. This is 
what the Russians and the Chinese call ‘revolutionary war by proxy’ 
—getting the local Communist Party to do their dirty work for 
them. The lesson of Cambodia, of the French in Indo-China, of the 
Portuguese in Africa and the Americans in Vietnam, is crystal 
clear. It is that well-equipped modern armies, sophisticated military 
operations, and air power, are no protection against guerrilla 
tactics. By contrast our country-insurgency operations in Malaysia 
and Borneo were a complete success. 

In Vietnam an over-sophisticated American Army and an Air 
Force which dropped four times more bombs than they did in the 
whole of the Second World War, failed to win a limited guerrilla 
war against puny men of a puny nation. That phony and infamous 
“peace with honour’—which earned a Nobel Peace Prize—amounted 
to nothing more than a fig leaf to cover a scuttle. They were out- 
fought and outwitted not only in battle but also at the Paris peace 
negotiations and in their evacuation plan with their mighty rescue 
armada. In Washington they were divided and paralysed as well. 
The United States poured into the Vietnam War eight years of 
effort, the lives of 50,000 young men, the good health of another 
300,000, $150 billion of their hard-earned tax money and the 
honour and prestige of their nation. 

It is easy to see why the Soviets wanted to keep the war going. 
While America spent $150 billion on weapons that are now down the 
drain in Vietnam, the Soviets spent an equivalent amount on 
nuclear weapons to control the world. History will be left to explain 
America’s decision to fight a costly no-win war (or could it not have 
been won?) that left South East Asia in far worse condition than 
it was before American intervention began. 

In both Malaya and Borneo the enemy was at least as formid- 
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able as the Vietcong in the early 1960s, and Indonesia just as strong 
militarily as North Vietnam. If either campaign had been mis- 
managed, we too could have had a Vietnam on our hands. The 
Borneo campaign stands out as being a notable example of how 
highly trained professional infantrymen can achieve a decisive 
victory against a well-armed, aggressive and unscrupulous enemy 
with little bloodshed to ourselves, little destruction of the country- 
side and with so little disruption of the normal life of the civilian 
population that reversion to peacetime conditions at the end of 
hostilities was virtually automatic. 

There was no area bombing or interdiction, no napalm or 
defoliation of the jungle. No wonder the Commonwealth Forces 
were welcomed for the social and economic benefits they brought to 
the jungle villages. By mastering the physical conditions, by secur- 
ing the willing help of the inhabitants, and by the highly skilful use 
of thoroughly trained infantrymen, the campaigns described in this 
book were won without the people at home or the world at large 
realizing the extent of the fighting soldier’s achievements. The Regi- 
ment can be justly proud of the notable part it played throughout 
this period. 

The reason why the fighting was poorly reported was not the 
fault of war correspondents who either were not allowed to see what 
they wanted, or tell all they had learned. Hence the value of this 
history and the debt we owe ‘Birdie’ Smith for having written it in 
a Style that must surely satisfy even the most fastidious. 


August, 1975. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Violence Comes to Malaya 
1948-1951 


After the hot dusty plains of India, Malaya looked like a 
well ordered greenhouse, steamy, opulent and lush. Those who 
arrived in early 1948 were impressed by the clean railway stations, 
the numerous and well maintained roads, the colourful houses, and 
the cheerful air of prosperity not only in the towns but in the 
kampongs of the surrounding countryside. Peacetime soldiering for 
the Seventh in Malaya promised to be comfortable—a welcome 
respite after the war and a change from the violence that erupted 
both before and during the Independence of India and which had 
greeted the birth of its fledgling rival, Pakistan. Malaya looked 
peaceful but violence was soon to break out and develop into a 
long-drawn-out war which the British, with typical understatement, 
called the Emergency. 

Just after eight o’clock on the morning of 16 June, 1948, a fifty- 
year-old planter, Arthur Walker, was murdered in cold blood by 
three young Chinese. A few miles away, still in the same district of 
Sungei Siput, two other European planters were bound to chairs 
before being shot by their Chinese captors. In such a way did the 
Malayan Peoples Anti-Japanese Army, quickly substituting ‘British’ 
for ‘Japanese’ in their title, declare war on the Government and 
European community in Malaya. 

The decision to risk all in an open trial of strength had been 
announced at a Politburo meeting of the Malayan Communist 
Party (MCP) held in the jungles of Pahang. All the top ranking 
leaders were present when Chin Peng, Secretary General of the 
Party, explained his plans for the conquest of Malaya. To his 
dedicated followers listening to his soft voice the hopes and dreams 
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of Chin Peng seemed capable of fulfilment. Scores of experienced 
jungle fighters were ready to start operations, using many of the 
skills that had been taught them during the war when the British 
had sent in liaison officers to co-ordinate the struggle against the 
Japanese Occupation forces. Caches of arms had been hidden after 
peace had been declared, so that Chin Peng’s decision to risk an 
all-out war was not without logic or the means to gain victory by 
force—although with hindsight it can be seen that the strategy 
adopted during the early stages of the Emergency contributed to- 
wards the final defeat of the Communists in Malaya. 

Chin Peng’s army of some 5,000 trained fighters was supported 
by a much larger section of the community, most of whom were 
Chinese. These supporters, the Min Yuen (Masses Movement), grew 
food, delivered supplies, acted as couriers and sought out and 
passed on information to their comrades in the jungle. They were 
the life blood of the bandits, and came from all walks of life 
although the majority were squatters whose huts and shacks were 
on the fringes of the jungle. As such, the squatters were ideally 
placed to make regular contact with the bandits, many of whom 
were relatives, friends or neighbours who had decided to take up 
arms against the British. 

The cold blooded murder of the Britsh planters on 16 June 
caught the Government unawares and for a few days the Admini- 
stration did not fully appreciate that the Communists planned to 
seize power and form their own Republic of Malaya—after exter- 
minating the key Europeans in the Government as well as rubber 
planters and tin miners. In June, 1948 the Police Force in Malaya 
was not a large one, equipped with but a small Special Branch, far 
too little for the tasks which faced its members at the beginning of 
the Emergency. The storm struck, the killings multiplied and the 
few troops that were in the country found themselves operating 
alongside the over-streched police, rushing to scenes of disaster, and 
invariably arriving too late as a result of scanty or faulty informa- 
tion. Chin Peng and his army certainly had the initiative even if 
their original plans were not executed in quite the way the Central 
Committee had intended. 

Such was the background when the Seventh faced a new enemy, 
barely three years after the Second World War had ended. The 
Regiment met the situation with one major handicap—a dearth of 
trained soldiers. The Ist Battalion had a strength of about three 
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hundred and fifty all ranks while the 2nd Battalion was a unit in 
name only and numbered less than two hundred all ranks. Many of 
their experienced Gurkha Officers (called Viceroy Commissioned 
Officers in the Indian Army), and valuable specialists had opted 
for service with the Indian Army Gurkha Brigade; both units not 
only lacked numbers but were pitifully short of quality, quality at 
all levels and in all departments of battalion life. Scores of new 
recruits had been enlisted during the first few weeks of 1948, and 
a sense of urgency to turn these youngsters into trained soldiers, 
a keenness to rebuild the Battalions to reach a high standard of 
efficiency was paramount. However, the vital element of time was 
just not available; with dramatic speed, the Communist Insur- 
rection already threatened the future of Malaya. 


The problem of shortage of experienced leaders and specialists 
from which the Seventh suffered, was accentuated overnight when it 
was Officially announced in May, a few weeks before the first shots 
of the Emergency were fired, that the Regiment was to change its 
role. The infantrymen from East Nepal were to become gunners 
as a first step into turning the whole Brigade of Gurkhas into an all 
Gurkha Division which would eventually contain its own Gurkha 
supporting arms and services. It is idle to pretend that the news was 
greeted with acclaim; many of the older British and Gurkha 
officers were filled with dismay although they recognized the 
challenge which they sensed would prove, once and for all, that 
Gurkha soldiers are capable of learning any skill or trade. At first, 
some of them may be slow to learn, but knowledge imparted is 
seldom forgotten. No-one, therefore, ducked the challenge but the 
depleted numbers, especially in the 2nd Battalion, made the task 
of becoming gunners one of considerable magnitude. Even more 
forbidding was the dark shadow which lay over the future of the 
Regiment which the pessimists felt might make the Seventh a 
separate entity from the Brigade of Gurkhas—with their new titles 
of 101st and 102nd Field Regiment, Royal Artillery (7th Gurkha 
Rifles), respectively, as a visible sign of their future role. 

The first steps towards acquiring the new status were taken 
before the shooting broke out in June. Two ex-Indian Army 
mountain gunners were selected to command the Battalions; James 
Hepper being posted to the Ist Battalion and Peter Cunningham to 
the 2nd. With them came other gunner officers, and both Regimental 
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Headquarters were organized to control batteries rather than com- 
panies of Gurkha soldiers. Some forty officers and men moved to 
join 26 Field Regiment RA in Tampin where they carried out a six 
week course in gunnery, winning glowing reports for their prowess 
at gun drill. Three signallers were sent for intensive training with 
the Royal Signals. They did not speak English nor did their 
British instructors understand Gurkhali. Communication in the 
class-room was established by speaking Italian, after it was found 
that the older members had served in Italy during the Second 
World War. A start had indeed been made but from the middle of 
June, the Malayan Government did not want embryo gunners but 
trained infantry, so that any further steps in the conversion training 
had to be terminated ‘for the time being’, because it was several 
months before the British leaders responsible for meeting the 
Communist challenge realized that victory would not be speedily 
achieved. In the darkest days that followed even the outcome was 
uncertain. 

Complacency was not confined to the civil administration and 
the police. General Sir Charles Boucher, the small pugnacious Army 
Commander, who had himself been an officer of the 3rd Gurkhas, 
felt able to express his confidence in victory by telling the Press, 
‘I can tell you this is by far the easiest problem I have ever tackled. 
In spite of the appalling country the enemy is far weaker in tech- 
nique and courage than either the Greek or Indian Reds.’ There is 
no evidence to show that anyone in authority disagreed with the 
General at the time, and his assessment can be taken as a reflection 
of the views of the Special Branch and Military Intelligence in mid- 
1948. General Boucher was to die at the end of 1951, nearly nine 
years before the Emergency was deemed to be over. His early 
retirement, which shortly preceded his death, was a direct result of 
the heavy burdens he bore during the early critical days in the war 
against the underrated Communists. 

During these early hectic days there were severe pressures on 
others beside General Boucher. The High Commissioner, Sir Edward 
Gent, found himself being forced by public opinion to introduce 
repressive measures that were badly needed to blunt the Com- 
munist offensive. However, such measures were often repugnant to 
Sir Edward’s ideals and soon he was to be bitterly attacked by the 
European planters for his reluctance to declare an all-out war 
against the Terrorists. To exacerbate the problem there was no over- 
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all ‘Supremo’ so that a lack of day to day co-operation between 
the generals, the police, and the civil government resulted. This 
invariably meant that troops and police were rushed hither and 
thither in unsuccessful attempts to stave off attacks on isolated 
police posts, rubber estates or tin mines. On many occasions the 
Security Forces arrived too late, their sudden abortive dash being 
the result of rumours which were passed on to the local commander 
as being information of operational value. It is not surprising that 
the Seventh found that their depleted numbers were totally inade- 
quate to meet the ever mounting acts of violence and cries for 
assistance. 

A reserve of half-trained manpower lay close at hand in a camp 
called Paroi on the outskirts of Seremban, a busy town in the 
State of Negri Sembilan. Paroij Camp housed the Training Wing 
belonging to the Seventh and consisted of recruits hurriedly enlisted 
in the early days of 1948 to fill the huge gaps in the Regiment. 
These young men faced a difficult time as did their popular com- 
mander, Major Edward Hill, who had to transform them from raw 
recruits into trained soldiers in the shortest time possible. Training 
Gurkha recruits has always been a lengthy, albeit well-ordered, 
business, but the alarums in Malaya during 1948 saw young half- 
trained soldiers being sent to guard key points or, on occasions, 
being used for operations in the jungle. At the beginning, the 
recruits had not fired a shot so they were rapidly sent to fire 
borrowed No 4 rifles on a short range. Even then, the orders they 
received on operational guard duties were ‘to refrain from loading 
their rifles but to use the kukri or bayonet instead’. Edward Hill 
tried to meet the many demands for assistance in the knowledge 
that his recruits’ future efficiency as soldiers was being badly 
impaired by these constant interruptions. Many of the men who 
enlisted in 1948 failed to achieve promotion as the years went by. 
A lot of them had received the scantiest of training in the early 
days; they were to become experienced jungle fighters with little 
or no knowledge of peacetime soldiering and, without educational 
qualifications, they consequently missed out in the promotion 
stakes. They helped to save Malaya at the expense of their own 
military careers and promotion prospects, and when soldiering 
was over the size of their tiny pensions suffered accordingly. 

In the Seventh’s Training Wing, one Gurkha officer, Rukman 
Limbu, was making a big reputation for himself; an eighteen-hour- 
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a day man who did not spare himself as senior King’s Gurkha 
Officer under Edward Hill. He was superb and he was every- 
where. Later he became Gurkha Major of the 1st Battalion and 
then, on pension, he continued serving as a retired Gurkha officer 
until the end of 1971. Rukman’s performance in the post-war 
Seventh, and thereafter in the Eastern Nepal Recruiting Depot at 
Dharan cannot be praised too much—the debt owed to him by the 
Regiment cannot be measured in terms of decorations or awards. 

The second half of June saw a sickening pattern of killings 
spread across the whole country. The Communists did not concen- 
trate their efforts against Europeans alone; soon selected Chinese, 
Malay and Indian victims were eliminated as being ‘running dogs’ 
of their British masters. Some of the murders were brutal in the 
extreme with victims being shot or maimed in front of their 
families and loved ones. Chin Peng and his Committee were 
banking on gaining support from those who wavered, the. fence 
sitters, by using bludgeoning brutality. Initially they had some 
success by stunning men’s thoughts with fear and terror. However, 
as the selected killings became more indiscriminate, so feelings of 
revulsion and anger began to be expressed verbally and occasionally 
through isolated acts of defiance against the bandits. Nevertheless, it 
was to be a long time before the Government could claim that the 
majority of the people were behind them so that the army and 
police continued to operate from day to day, reacting to events 
rather than being in a position to control or dictate them. 

The two Battalions of the Seventh began active operations in the 
adjoining States of Selangor and Negri Sembilan. The 1st Battalion 
was fortunate to have its base in Sereniban, not far from Edward 
Hill’s Training Wing. Sikamat Camp was to be the Battalion’s home 
during many of the years ahead. Operations in 1948, and sub- 
sequently, were not confined to Negri Sembilan or to the district 
around Seremban, however. Barely a month had passed before 
rubber estates near Bahau were being protected, while one complete 
Battery assisted 1/10 GR in Johore, South Malaya and another one 
went north to the hills of Pahang to operate under command of yet 
another Gurkha Battalion, 2/6 GR. James Hepper’s men were 
severely stretched over many miles and a lot of them were under 
command of other units. Such a pattern was often repeated during 
the darker days when senior commanders tried to anticipate where 
the next incident might occur—and asked for assistance from 
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elsewhere—resulting in some units being reinforced while others 
were split down into diverse groups. Men from the 2nd Battalion 
saw their first action on 28 June, and recorded their first kill a few 
days later when an enlisted bootmaker. Lalbahadur Sarki, killed a 
Chinese bandit with his kukri. This was in the Ampang area of 
Selangor, and another terrorist was captured during the same action. 
Jubilation in the unit was to be short lived; six days later, many 
miles to the north, near the small township of Bidor, Captain Roy 
Pickin was killed when leading a charge against a well-organized 
and alert enemy force. 

A large tough man, Roy Pickin had come across to the Seventh 
on transfer from the Ist Gurkhas and in a short time had shown 
himself to be a natural leader, popular with all ranks. The terrorist 
who was killed during the same attack was forgotten by the Gurkhas 
who were upset by the loss of their commander. 

Everyone now realized that the bandits should not be under- 
estimated and until accurate information could be obtained about 
their movements and intentions, the Security Forces were doomed 
to carry out a lot of abortive searches and patrols. The term ‘jungle 
bashing’ was heard more and more, often to describe days of sweat 
and frustration without any reward and often without any signs 
that the terrorists had ever been near that particular stretch of 
jungle. Jungle bashing cannot be accurately translated into Gurk- 
hali, but Gurkhas being more fatalistic than British soldiers, tended 
to view the constant succession of operational tasks as being 
inevitable; it was what they were paid to do as soldiers. They 
were long term regulars, as opposed to the majority of British 
soldiers who served in Malaya as National Servicemen. 

Leadership at all levels was of varying standards in the police 
and army. As time went by it was to improve when the less 
efficient were removed and the weaker commanders cracked or 
voluntarily resigned. In many respects the police faced bigger 
problems than the army with factions growing up as ex-Palestine 
police officers were posted in as part of the expansion necessary to 
meet the threat. A troubled police force undoubtedly had reper- 
cussions throughout the country and this did not help to establish 
a happy relationship with the army who were now working along- 
side them. 

The Seventh had problems too, which did not stem from the 
calibre of the British officers but from their background. The keen 
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Royal Artillery officers, who had volunteered to train and convert 
the Gurkhas into gunners, found themselves leading soldiers on 
jungle operations, without being able to speak the language and 
without having any experience of jungle work, or even possessing 
a sound knowledge of basic infantry skills. Such a situation was 
aggravated in the 2nd Battalion where the majority of the Gurkha 
officers (then called King’s Gurkha Officers—KGO) had been 
recently promoted and themselves lacked experience in leading 
men and, just as important, the necessary confidence to advise their 
British officers on simple infantry matters. In retrospect the wonder 
is that so much was achieved in the midst of the many things that 
went wrong. Life in Malaya during the early days of the Emergency 
saw a lot of bewilderment, divided counsel, and a sense of frustra- 
tion at not being able to strike back at the enemy who adopted hit 
and run tactics with conspicuous success. 

The first important victim of the Emergency was Sir Edward 
Gent himself. In spite of his reputation, which was considerably 
enhanced by a dashing war-time career as a soldier (winning the 
DSO and MC), Gent refused to face the realities of the situation 
and was recalled to London where it was intended that he would 
be dismissed. Fate was not to allow him the chance even to defend 
his policies because he was killed in an aircraft crash on his way to 
London. His successor was Sir Henry Gurney, who was destined to 
be at the helm as High Commissioner until his death two years to 
the very day after taking up the appointment: a period that saw the 
darkest days of the Emergency. 

The new High Commissioner found it difficult to inject a sense 
of urgency into the complacent atmosphere which prevailed in 
Kuala Lumpur, in direct contrast to the bitter struggle that went 
on in the rural areas. Very much in the front line were one thousand 
British planters on their isolated rubber estates, who were com- 
paratively easy targets for the Communist Terrorists. It was an 
impossible task to give so many planters police or military pro- 
tection so that they were forced to organize their own defences, 
using Special Constables to guard their homes and factories. In 
the event of an attack, all they could hope for was that reinforce- 
ments would arrive in time to save their bungalow or labour lines 
from being overrun. Many died in 1948 and their casualties con- 
tinued to mount during the first three or four years. Some inevitably 
cracked under the strain or were forced for family reasons to 
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return to England, but a large number stuck it out and, in so 
doing, played a big part in maintaining the economy of the country 
at a reasonable level. It was often easier to be a soldier than it was 
to be a planter; indeed, several planters saw a lot of violent action 
during the first part of the Emergency. The Seventh, like other 
regiments who served in Malaya at that time, learnt to admire the 
courage of those planters and their families. 

In August a bizarre and curious experience befell a platoon 
of the Ist Battalion under the leadership of a young Captain, 
John Cross. His little party had been sent to a village, Sepang, 
near the Straits of Malacca. There was evidence that Chinese 
bandits had been training near a large squatter area; these bandits 
were reported to be led by three men, the ‘Killer’, the “Extortioner’ 
and the ‘Drill Master’. The last named exercized his charge in 
weapon training and drill and even summoned his pupils by bugle. 
Obviously John Cross and his platoon had a job on their hands. 

The first few days in the district were spent in contacting Euro- 
peans and local officials, in talking to the Police and in making 
preliminary inquiries about the squatter area. On their first visit, 
the Gurkha patrol under Cross did hear the bugle and also at a 
distance, the firing of weapons on what they presumed to be a 
range. A few minutes later, they found a whole mass of Communist- 
inspired documents, including photos of Karl Marx. Near the dump, 
there was an improvised alarm system; no longer did Cross doubt 
the stories he had heard about the local Communists and their 
activities. 

On the following night he set off once again to look for the 
Communists who, reports indicated, were using the rifle range 
somewhere in the nearby jungle. This time at 2 o’clock in the 
morning he and his men moved towards the squatter area from 
another direction but after a long night’s activities, they drew 
blank with several fruitless searches having been carried out. 

By now Captain Cross had realized that the orders he had 
received to show himself and his Gurkhas to as many people as 
possible in the Sepang area, jeopardized any chance of success in 
contacting the enemy; only by living in and moving through the 
jungle would there be a chance of closing in on the Communists 
before the alarm was raised. However, before he could think of 
another plan, he was called to speak on a telephone with an 
excited Danish planter. 
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In Cross’ words: ‘I learnt that one of his labourers, a Sumatran, 
had been captured by the bandits, blindfolded and taken to an 
arms’ dump. He had then been kept as a virtual prisoner for a 
week when efforts were made to subvert him. He had run away 
and wished to turn King’s Evidence. He was willing to lead a party 
to the arms’ dump. The planter had five Special Constables but 
required military help. I told him I would be at his place within 
a couple of hours.’ 

Cross and his men had now been out for three nights running 
and were mortally tired. Nevertheless they set off and met both 
the Planter and their guide, a burly Sumatran. By this time it was 
pitch dark so that the men had to hold on to one another’s equip- 
ment in order to keep contact, while in front the Sumatran gripped 
John Cross’ hand with a violence which he mistrusted. In such a 
way they were nearing some huts when sounds of a man running 
away prompted the planter to bring his carbine up to his shoulder 
and, without any warning, fire a burst just over Cross’ head. Loud 
groaning led them to a Chinese victim who by this accurate but 
lucky shooting by the planter had been hit through the chest. Apart 
from this unfortunate man, nothing else of importance was found in 
the area so Cross decided to withdraw. 

His adventures were not over, however, as then ‘I heard a 
scuffle on my left-hand side. We froze. I heard a voice urgently 
whisper, “Captain, Captain”. We all sank slowly down on to the 
ground and I crept up to the soldier in front of me, gave him my 
torch and whispered in his ear, “Shine this lamp in towards the 
noise from arm’s length, but very carefully”. My order was 
acknowledged.’ 

Then there was more rustling and another cry of ‘Captain, 
Captain’. Cross, with his memories of the Japanese calling out in 
a similar fashion during the war, hesitated until the Gurkha 
rifleman switched on the torch for a few seconds. Its beam 
revealed two men who were getting to their feet: it looked as if 
the one in a light coloured uniform at the back was forcing the 
other forward and was using him as a shield. Then, as the torch 
light was extinguished a shot rang out which was followed by a 
rasping sigh and the hurried movement of someone running away 
from the scene. 

In front of John Cross, a wounded man groaned. One of the 
Gurkhas said ‘Let me fire’, but by now Cross was feeling quite 
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bewildered so he said ‘Nobody to fire’, and he ordered the same 
man to shine his torch once more. Fortunately none of his men 
fired again because Rifleman Surjabahadur Tamang had moved 
forward in the darkness and was now revealed in the beam of the 
torch. He later became a Captain (QGO) but could have lost his 
life as a rifleman during this action. 

The wounded man proved to be one of the planter’s Special 
Constables; unconscious but still alive, he survived being carried 
back only to die shortly afterwards. 

Cross ends his story, ‘I never did discover why I had been called 
so urgently. Was the other man a bandit? It had intriguing possi- 
bilities and I was very sorry the Policeman had been shot.’ 

This extraordinary little action led to several things. Firstly, 
more troops from the Battalion were sent to the Sepang area to help 
Cross and in particular, to sort out the squatter area. In another 
action a Chinese woman was shot; she was later identified as 
being the wife of the main bandit Quartermaster of the area. 
Secondly, some of the civilians in the district felt that John Cross 
should have been charged with the murder of the Special Con- 
stable. When this opinion was expressed in public, however, a 
fellow officer, Major Runce Rooney, whilst defending the good name 
of the Regiment at the local club suffered a small but permanent 
injury. This unfortunate incident had the effect of silencing the 
critics once and for all, and Sepang was quiet for nearly six months 
afterwards. 

Unfortunately, unlike most of the bandits who were soon to gain 
the more dignified title of Communist Terrorists (CTs), the Army 
in Malaya in 1948 knew little about living and operating in the 
jungle, nor were they equipped to do so. In September, 1948, an 
ad hoc force of some two hundred men from the 2nd Battalion 
was sent to the east coast district of Kuantan with the task of 
putting an end to Communist infiltrators on rubber estates. No 
jungle type rations were available and all the force had to take with 
them were some sacks of rice. Urgent self-help action had to be 
taken and Captain David Cutfield, who had only just joined the 
Seventh, was appointed Quartermaster to the contingent and told to 
get on with it. 

David Cutfield was an officer who delighted in making quick 
decisions. There was no radio link back to Headquarters in Kuala 
Lumpur so that staff officers could not be contacted and, moreover 
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at that time, there was no laid down rate of money that could 
be used when rations had to be purchased locally. Cutfield first 
consulted the senior Gurkha officers in the contingent before he 
decided that M$3 per day per man was a reasonable and fair 
amount. Accordingly he set out for Kuantan bazaar, armed with 
M$8000 to spend, with the idea of purchasing enough rations to 
make all patrols and sub units self-sufficient in the jungle. Soon 
all available tinned foods in the bazaar had been purchased but 
there was still a lot of money left over. This was not wasted—in 
Cutfield’s words: ‘We had exhausted all supplies of the most 
common vegetables such as peas and beans and were “forced” to 
make do with delicacies such as asparagus tips! I also had enough 
over for a bottle of Tiger beer per man and several delectable 
tinned Dundee cakes for the British officers. I don’t think we ever 
messed as well again during the Emergency.’ 

A month or two later, the official rate for the local purchase of 
rations was fixed by Higher Authority as being M$1 per man so 
that it was to be many months and numerous letters before 
David Cutfield’s shopping spree was accepted as a fair charge by 
the Army financiers concerned. 

The ist Battalion had a happier incident to recount when the 
camp of a notorious bandit leader Teng Fouk Leong—(inevitably 
called Ten Foot Long by the Security Forces)—was found by a 
strong Gurkha patrol accompanied by eight Malay policemen. On 
the morning of 24 September, under Major Mike Magoris, the 
patrol was guided by a Chinese informer to a suspected camp—the 
camp was found to be empty althought showing signs of recent 
occupation. When searching the immediate area the patrol surprised 
three Chinese who ran out of a squatter hut. A shouted warning to 
halt caused one of them to turn and attempt to throw a grenade and 
this act of defiance cost him his life. The others escaped. The 
patrol’s luck was to change the following day, when six bandits 
were seen and four of them killed. In those days the majority of 
the terrorists were prepared to shoot it out, an attitude of mind 
that gradually changed as their casualties mounted and their 
ammunition supply dwindled. Magoris’ party then found a large 
well-equipped camp which proved to be the Headquarters of 6 
Regiment. The area contained a parade ground, basketball pitches, 
lecture halls and a ‘welcome’ archway which was festooned with 
Communist propaganda. Big camps were not occupied for very 
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much longer as they were too conspicuous from the air and 
eventually the bandits learnt to operate in smaller parties, based on 
smaller camps. 

It was during this time that the significance of the squatter 
settlements was fully appreciated by both sides. Chin Peng’s 
jungle fighters relied on their support, exploiting those who sym- 
pathized and intimidating those who preferred not to be involved 
in the struggle. In all there were some 600,000 Chinese squatters 
and as long as they existed in groups all over the country, the war 
against the Communists could not be considered as won. Sir Henry 
Gurney decided to resettle all these people, giving them plots of 
land and regrouping them into New Villages where they could be 
protected and isolated from the Communist bandits. This was 
subsequently known as the Briggs Plan. Such a momentous 
decision set in motion months of detailed and intricate planning 
so that it was to take a long time before the implications of such 
a scheme were understood by Chin Peng and his comrades. 

In the autumn of 1948 and during the spring of the following 
year the squatters were attracting the attention of both protagonists. 
Swoops on settlements were made by both Battalions of the 
Seventh; on a few occasions bandits were surprised and shot or 
captured before they made their escape, on others nothing was 
found except sullen Chinese who refused to speak or co-operate in 
any way whatsoever. Where evidence existed that assistance had 
been given to the terrorists, then shops were shut or occasionally 
burnt, and suspects detained. Such actions were, however, of short 
term value only, and it was clear that until the squatters were 
really isolated, the Communist Terrorists would be able to continue 
their struggle with a good chance of victory. 

Inevitably the Batteries (rifle companies in all respects except 
for title and internal organization) found themselves caught up in 
a whirl of operational tasks. Back in Regimental Headquarters, 
life tended to be a curious mixture of operational and peacetime 
soldiering, of chattering wirelesses and constant intelligence brief- 
ings, while gleaming silver shone on the table in the Officers’ Mess. 
To the Officers’ Mess came a succession of visiting VIPs, who were 
then escorted with due ceremony around the almost empty 
Battalion lines and thereafter to the Gurkha family quarters where 
smiling wives waited patiently for their husbands to return from the 


jungle. 
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In November, a further reminder that in the eyes of authority, 
the Seventh was still destined to become a Gunner Regiment was 
given when the Director Royal Artillery handed RA standards 
to both Battalions and it was decreed that 3 November would be 
observed as a Regimental holiday each year to commemorate the 
occasion. ; 

But the soldiers were still living and fighting as infantrymen, a 
fact noted by the Colonel of the Regiment who, in private, declared 
his intention of reversing the decision to turn his Regiment into 
gunners. However, even the CIGS could not speed up the wheels 
of Whitehall so that it was to take nearly eight months before such 
an announcement was made public or known to the officers and 
men of the Seventh. 

After a farewell meeting with General Boucher, an old soldier 
in the person of Subedar (Gurkha) Major Bahadur Limbu left the 
Regiment after thirty-two years service, a distinguished figure 
whose services had been recognized by the award of Sardar Bahadur 
and the OBI. He left behind his son, still serving in 1974, who 
has himself reached the rank of Gurkha Major with thirty years’ 
service behind him. The Seventh’s reputation has been made by 
such men and their strong family connections. Traditions passed 
on from father to son have produced loyal Gurkha officers, the 
backbone of every Gurkha unit. 

When Gurkha Major Bahadur left the 2nd Battalion, they were 
living in a most insalubrious camp near Kuala Lumpur called 
Circular Road. Many unit bases were indifferent, one or two were 
squalid, but none so squalid as Circular Road, a poor haven for 
officers and men when resting between bouts of active service. One 
memory that is not forgotten by those who were present is Christ- 
mas Day, 1948 in the Circular Road Camp. Torrential rain flooded 
the camp and extinguished the lights just as the Christmas goose 
was about to make its final entrance into the Officers’ Mess. A 
resourceful officer drove a jeep to the door of the Mess and under 
the beams of its headlights the officers ate their first Christmas 
Dinner in Malaya. Apart from being a commentary on Circular 
Road Camp this latter incident was a fitting end to 1948 where 
improvized methods often had to be devised to cope with the storm 
blowing over the country of Malaya. 

As the Regimental Diarist put it: ‘So ended a year full of sig- 
nificant events and hard work for everyone in the Regiment.’ One 
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dark cloud that was slowly lifting was the problem of insufficient 
numbers; more and more recruits were joining both Battalions so 
that in this respect 1949 promised to be an easier year. 


As 1948 changes to 1949, let us for a moment try to recapture a 
little of the atmosphere that existed then. The scene—Sikamat 
Camp, Seremban. Time—the late afternoon. All available basket- 
ball and volleyball grounds are occupied with Gurkha soldiers in 
games kit, the players seemingly without a care in the world, out- 
wardly oblivious to the humidity and temperature. A company com- 
mander watches the games. Suddenly a soldier in uniform hurries 
up to him, passes a message, and the scene.changes in a flash. 

One platoon on standby empties at least two of the basketball 
grounds within minutes. The other men continue playing but with 
an air of guilt, as if they feel ashamed of playing games when their 
friends are preparing to go on operations. Not that the platoon know 
anything beyond the fact that they are to be ready to move by 1930 
hours, that is, just after dark. Their preparations are simple, born of 
much practice. A quick meal inside them, reserve rations into their 
packs, water into their bottles, weapons out of the armoury and 
rounds of ammunition pressed into their magazines, a quick glance 
at their equipment, and then they are ready to go. The NCOs 
remember to take maps and compasses with them before moving to 
an RV where they await detailed orders from their company 
commander. 

Such information is being given to the company commander by 
the CO, then the IO fills in details and the Special Branch officer 
stands by in case he can be of assistance. The Colonel is optimistic; 
it seems to be a more explicit piece of information than usual. An 
informer has reported that once a week, four Communist Terrorists 
have been collecting food from a small dump near a lone squatter’s 
hut on the verge of a rubber estate, just outside the Town Board 
limits of Seremban. He alleges that this small party is due to return 
this coming night. He can, he says, guide the Gurkhas there after 
dark, but they must move quickly as the bandits sometimes arrive 
before midnight. The questioning continues as the company com- 
mander is obviously suspicious about the whole thing. It sounds 
too easy. Is not the guide too glib? Can it be a trap? The man is 
taken out of the room and the officers discuss the situation openly. 
It is worth a chance they feel, but the men must be on their toes— 
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and the company commander withdraws to work out his detailed 
plan and timings. 

In some respects, sorties from unit lines to nearby places were 
more difficult than operating well away from the town of Seremban. 
Getting in and out of the camp, avoiding the eyes and the ears of 
the Min Yuen, the noise at night of vehicles, if used, with engines 
stopping or being reversed, the barking of dogs; all such factors had 
to be considered and weighed up by the company commander before 
he, in turn, briefed the men accompanying him. On such occasions 
one small oversight could warn off the bandits or, worse still, 
jeopardize the safety of the men. Luck sometimes played a major 
part in these operations but no commander could hide behind the 
skirts of fortune and leave anything to chance. He had to con- 
sciously plan ways to outwit the opposition. 

After leaving the bright lights of the barracks the time for furtive 
whispering begins, orders hissed in urgent undertones, even curses 
if a young rifleman is slow or one makes an unnecessary noise 
during the approach march towards the suspected meeting place. As 
often happens, the guide’s glib confidence quickly vanishes as the 
tension grows. Back in the Operations Room he had been confident 
and assured; now he is flustered and frightened as he searches for 
landmarks which are completely shrouded by the darkness. After 
being subjected to a mixture of cajolery and threats he recovers 
some of his nerve and eventually leads the soldiers close to the spot 
from which he alleges the bandits collect their food. Here his 
apprehension changes into open fear; he is told to sit at the back of 
the platoon where a vigilant Gurkha watches him in case he flees or, 
worse still, reveals himself to be a Communist agent. 

The company commander wastes no time; he looks at the track 
along which the guide says the bandits move, and notices that there 
is some cover for his ambush party. He toys with the idea of trying 
to get some of his men into the jungle beyond the hut but decides 
against it as time is short and the noise they might make could 
endanger the whole operation. His plan relies on the unsuspecting 
four bandits literally walking into the ambush and being killed or 
wounded by gun fire, without being given any chance to evade or 
escape death. 

Siting of ambush positions is governed by the ground, the cover 
available and the probable escape routes frightened men might 
select when fire is opened up on them—when survival is decided by 
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the speed of the reactions shown by the hunters and hunted. Few 
ambush positions are ever ideal; the majority have to be adapted 
in the best way possible, so that more often than not some of the 
hunted escape. 

Equally significant are the instructions given out to the ambush 
party as to who will open fire first and under what circumstances. 
In Malaya many ideas were tried and theories tested but usually the 
commander himself aimed to fire the first shot or so position himself 
that he could give the signal to spring the ambush. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the best laid plans, chance and the human factor frequently 
decided the outcome of encounters that often were over in a matter 
of seconds rather than minutes. 

Once in position the men settle down to wait—a most testing and 
nerve-racking experience. The night is warm, the atmosphere 
humid, and soon the soldiers are sweating profusely after their 
brisk walk. It is not long before the insects find them, spearheaded 
by mosquitoes, vicious alike to the flesh and to the eardrums. Night 
noises continue and each time a twig cracks or a leaf rustles, their 
hearts pound more quickly and fingers tighten on the triggers of their 
weapons. No one can relax but no one must make a movement even 
if ants are biting or mosquitoes jabbing without mercy. Remaining 
still is a problem and as the minutes stretch into hours, it is difficult 
to keep vigilant even though the discomfort drives away any thought 
of sleep. 

As dawn approaches no one in the party really believes the 
bandits will come. However, at that moment they emerge from the 
edge of the jungle and stop, before tentatively entering the com- 
paratively open rubber plantation. After the dark clinging jungle 
they feel conspicuous. The Gurkhas in ambush stiffen, all discom- 
fort now forgotten. The company commander quickly estimates the 
approximate range, wondering whether to open fire should the four 
bandits not continue any further down the track. But they do—at 
least, the two leading men begin moving slowly towards them 
whilst their two companions crouch down where they are. This 
situation is not one foreseen or provided for in orders; ‘only two out 
of the four’ thinks the British officer, and even this is an optimistic 
forecast. Something attracts the attention of the leading terrorist— 
a noise, a movement, who knows? In a flash he raises his Sten gun, 
but before he can shoot, the company commander fires, and the 
ambush is sprung. 
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For a few seconds all hell is let loose: both leading bandits 
appear to fall. A whistle, a shout—‘Cease fire’ and warily the 
officer goes forward with a section towards the jungle edge. All is 
silence except for the chattering of the insects, outraged by the 
sudden cacophany within their domain. The patrol finds nothing, 
except for one small pack and some blood stains which peter out 
where the track winds into the jungle. It is over; just one more 
abortive contact, typical of many that took place in 1949 and 
thereafter. On the following afternoon, the Gurkhas are back playing 
basketball, waiting for a new summons while their commander 
goes through events in his mind, wondering why those four bandits 
live to fight another day. 

Large scale operations increased significantly in 1949, with 
ground troops sometimes controlled by Brigade Headquarters, 
often in conjunction with air strikes against suspected enemy hide- 
outs. At the same time, search operations against squatter settle- 
ments were stepped up to implement the plans of the Director of 
Operations, General Sir Harold Briggs. This heralded the long 
awaited Resettlement programme which gradually isolated the 
Chinese squatters from the terrorists. 

While the 2nd Battalion closed for two months in a better 
appointed camp at Wardieburn near Kuala Lumpur, their sister unit 
was tasked to carry out many of these morning swoops, to seek out 
wanted Communists from their hiding places. 

The cordons for such operations had to be in position before the 
first rays of dawn broke. This was vital as many of the squatters 
were rubber tappers who had to leave their huts well before day- 
light. Reaching the final ‘stop’ positions often took a whole night 
during which long circuitous routes were selected to avoid habita- 
tions or to deceive the enemy. Sometimes, approaches would 
take up to three days and nights; on one such approach march, P 
Battery of the Ist Battalion under Major Alan Forestier-Walker 
slowly made their way through six miles of jungle, while the other 
two batteries moved by compass march to seal off suspected routes 
to the east and west of the squatter settlement. Accurate timing 
was of paramount importance and close co-operation with the 
police essential. As dawn broke so the police moved in and the 
operation proper began. One such operation called ‘LEP Trans- 
port’ is described in the following way by the ist Battalion 
Diarist, 
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‘First light tac HQ POR Batteries 1/7 GR with one Bty 26 Fd 
Regt and one tp 4th Queen’s Own Hussars under comd formed 
cordon around TEMIANG Squatter area (map references given in 
detail). police and civil parties entered squatter area and success- 
fully accomplished the eviction of all CHINESE squatters. most 
squatters were aged or children. very few young men. about 
0700 hrs a police party just missed capturing three bandits who 
had spent the night on the edge of the area VU946509 after 
collecting monies in the squatter area during the previous day. 
Military cordon withdrawn by 1800 hrs but three pls 1/7 GR left 
on ground in ambush positions night 6/7 Feb. Q Bty less one 
Sec to live in unit lines for these ops. One Sec (Rear Party) 
remains NILAI VU7556. 630 Squatters detained. (26 to Hospital 
19 to Welfare Dept.)’ 


In such laconic terms did this report hide the human suffering and 
the emotions of the squatters as they faced the combined force of 
police and soldiers who had descended on their homes, without 
warning, during the hours of darkness. In the long term, most of 
these Chinese were to obtain plots of land which they would own 
and farm, to live in properly organized villages with schooling, 
lighting, and sanitation provided, and to find security which meant 
they could be safeguarded from intimidation, and protected from 
extortion. But promises of a distant utopia mean little to a man 
evicted from a home, however small it may be and however squalid, 
who has to watch as the possessions of a lifetime are loaded on to a 
military three ton vehicle by alien soldiers. A few cursed, some 
wept, but the majority of the squatters moved like automata in a 
dream, without visibly expressing their emotions. For those who 
watched as part of the cordon force it was a very moving experience; 
the flotsam of humanity being carried away by the Government as 
a step, a vital step, in this struggle against Chin Peng and his 
followers. 

It is a remarkable fact that so many squatters were resettled with 
so few reports of brutality and looting. Inevitably there were stories 
about pilfering but they were few and more often than not instigated 
by the Communists. By their good humour, patience and tolerance 
the Army played a big part in these resettlement operations and the 
complete impartiality of the British and Gurkha soldiers made a 
lasting impression on the Chinese, and, it might be added, on the 
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Malay police who had to search the squatters under the benevolent 
but wary eyes of the Army. 

The task of resettling some 600,000 squatters was a gigantic one 
and of the greatest significance in the struggle against the Com- 
munist guerrillas. Ironically such a social revolution might never 
have been attempted had it not been for the Emergency. One of the 
biggest problems was secrecy as groups of squatters were uprooted 
from selected areas and removed in army transport to one of the 
many New Villages, ready to house them. Here, the Communists 
said, they would be prisoners, with wire fences and perimeter 
lighting, with everyone given a number and registered in the office 
of the resettlement officer. All these allegations contained a grain of 
truth but, at the same time, the squatters were protected and for the 
first time since settling in Malaya, they built their own houses and 
owned their own land. 

Resettlement began in earnest during 1949 and by the end of 1951 
more than two thirds of the squatters were living in the New Vill- 
ages. Chin Peng fought hard to gain control of these villages and it 
was to be many months before the Briggs Plan began to bear fruit. 
In short, this plan advocated that the Security Forces should protect 
the unpopulated areas, isolate the terrorists in their camps from the 
New Villages, and by cutting off food supplies force the bandits out 
into the open—into the ambushes mounted by the army and police. 
It was an operation run by the Government in conjunction with the 
police and army; unlike Vietnam where the Government was run 
by a military junta, dissociated from the civilians in what should 
have been a joint struggle against a common foe. 

Such high strategy was obscured and hidden by every day events 
as far as the officers and men of the Seventh were concerned. The 
2nd Battalion in the improved surroundings of Wardieburn Camp. 
received new clothing and a full scale of jungle equipment before 
taking on terrorists in the surrounding district Selangor, eventually 
stretching out into the wilder country of Pahang. Everything was now 
much better than it had been in 1948 but no one who served in the 
unit during those days has ever pretended that it was a very happy 
time. There were far too many inexperienced junior leaders who 
were incapable of commanding young soldiers against an enemy 
well versed in guerrilla tactics and subversion. As a result, few con- 
tacts were made although a lot of effort was expended and the 
Communist Terrorists remained capable of hitting back, especially 
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when there was a chance for them to obtain arms and ammuni- 
tion. 

Such was the background to a spirited action fought on 24 May 
when two trucks, escorted by one corporal and seven riflemen, were 
ambushed by some eighty terrorists on the winding road that con- 
nects the town of Bentong with the village of Menchis. The ter- 
rorists had everything in their favour; their positions were all 
constructed and sited in depth, with a clear view of the road below 
them. Moreover, they had the advantage of complete surprise when 
they opened up with heavy fire which at once knocked out both 
vehicles. Scrambling out of the trucks which had slewed across the 
road, the Gurkha soldiers were easy targets until they were able to 
find temporary cover. One rifleman was killed immediately and six 
of his companions were wounded but the small party managed to 
keep the bandits at bay until the noise of an approaching vehicle 
was heard. The bandits, thinking that Gurkha reinforcements were 
on their way, withdrew, licking their wounds and carrying five of 
their number, all of whom subsequently died. The commander in 
this small action, Corporal Harkakumar Rai, was given the Military 
Medal in recognition of his leadership in a desperate situation. 

On this occasion the NCO and most of his men survived. The 
Ist Battalion was not so fortunate when it suffered two road 
ambushes in the autumn, east of Seremban. In one, on 15 September 
one of the best Gurkha officers in the Battalion was killed outright 
as he sat in the front seat next to Captain Brian Webb who was 
driving the Dodge 15 cwt truck. Captain Birtaman Rai’s loss was 
badly felt in the unit and there was further sorrow when Teng Fouk 
Leong’s 3rd Platoon struck yet again. On 3 October nine soldiers 
were ambushed while travelling in two three-tonners through one of 
the worst stretches of the Jelebu Pass on their way back to Serem- 
ban. Some forty terrorists opened fire, killing everyone in the first 
vehicle so that the bandits were able to rush down and snatch four 
rifles, a Sten gun and some ammunition from the truck. The driver 
of the second lorry, Rifleman Thagbahadur Limbu, kept his head 
and under heavy fire put his foot on the accelerator and drove the 
vehicle out of the ambush position, although his Bren gunner was 
hit and fell into the road, where he was subsequently killed by the 
bandits. The other three soldiers who were unscathed owed their 
lives to the driver. Not surprisingly men of the Battalion redoubled 
their efforts to find Teng Fouk Leong and his gang but it was to be 
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many months before 3 Platoon ceased to be a menace in the country 
between Seremban and Kuala Pilah. 


The story of the Seventh during this struggle for supremacy in 
Malaya cannot be complete without a mention of other facets of 
Regimental life. Undoubtedly the decision that changed the Regi- 
ment back from gunners to their traditional role of infantrymen was 
the most important one in 1949; indeed, in the Regiment’s whole 
history. The news was greeted with acclaim by all ranks when it was 
eventually promulgated in June, 1949. To the Gunner officers who 
had served so selflessly as infantrymen it meant the end of a short 
interlude which most of them had thoroughly enjoyed. In turn the 
Regiment was sorry to see many of them leave. Extracts of a short 
account by Nigel Spurgeon, who served with the 1st Battalion, illus- 
trate these sentiments: 


*...I joined the Ist Battalion as the Emergency broke out in 
the summer of 1948... My first recollection was of the warmth of 
one’s welcome as a person, allied to a certain amount of under- 
standable suspicion about one’s role as a Gunner. 

My first task during eighteen months with the 1/7th was the 
training of signallers, and it is remarkable to look back and 
realize that all the communications for this very active Battalion 
during those two years were carried out by about seven or eight 
men only, the senior rank being a corporal. I remember taking 
classes and teaching them wireless sets and morse, and the various 
procedures involved, in a mixture of Urdu, English and my, then, 
few words of Gurkhali. They made tremendous efforts to accom- 
modate me, interpreting amongst themselves to those who could 
not understand, and never treating me with anything but the 
greatest affection and respect. 

... I think it was greatly to the credit of the regular Gurkhas of 
the Seventh that they never made the few Gunner officers with 
them feel unwanted or useless. It did us much more good to be 
Infantry officers for 18 months than it did the Battalion to be 
Gunners for the same time. I think that they would have made a 
competent Gunner regiment, but not a particularly high class 
Ones 


It is pointless to wonder how the Seventh would have fared as 
Gunners; what was important was that they could now face the 
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future knowing they were to continue as Infantrymen. Batteries 
became companies and bombadiers became corporals overnight. It 
was the end of a short but unsettling era. 

All this gave added impetus to the task of getting the Regiment 
back to pre-1947 standards. Such a task was not easily achieved. 
Two events, however, provided the right incentive at a crucial time; 
both were closely connected with the affairs of the Regiment. In 
September, 1949 the Seventh were honoured and delighted to 
receive a telegram which stated that Royal approval had been given 
to their affiliation with The Cameronians (Scottish Rifles). The 
close affinity between Jock and Johnny Gurkha has been something 
that has existed for well over a hundred years—witness the Pipes 
and Drums in all the Regiments of the Brigade of Gurkhas (with the 
exception of the 2nd Goorkhas who ‘sponsor’ the Brigade’s Military 
Band). 

General Sir William (Bill) Slim, the CIGS, paid a brief visit in 
October, 1947 but he came as Colonel of the Regiment rather than 
as the senior soldier in the British Army. During a hurried pro- 
gramme Bill Slim saw the unit’s cubs and brownies in action, while 
a few miles away their fathers or elder brothers were sweating their 
weary way through the jungle. In spirit, the Colonel of the Regi- 
ment was with his soldiers but the realities of the situation did not 
permit him to visit them. He was particularly impressed by the 
2nd Battalion’s Guard of Honour, composed of the latest intake of 
recruits under an apprehensive Major Pat Carr. 

In matters of ceremonial, the fledgling Pipes and Drums of both 
units had to train as stretcher bearers as well as being proficient in 
their more glamorous musical role. The band of the 1st Battalion be- 
gan making several public appearances at this time, often in support 
of the unit’s football team. A successful football team has always 
been a reliable morale booster and both Battalions took great care in 
training their teams. HM The King of Nepal presented a trophy, 
The Nepal Cup, which was given, for the first time in 1949, to the 
winner of the annual competition contested by all units in the 
Brigade. The 2nd Battalion’s team reached the final only to be 
beaten after extra time, by 3 goals to 2, with the shadows of night 
descending on the playing area. The game was described as being 
“in the true robust tradition of Gurkha football’. 

The author of this book, who was to break his patella playing in 
such company two years later can vouch for the word ‘robust’! 
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By this time an annual cycle of about ten months on operations 
and two months for ‘Rest and Retraining’ for all infantry units had 
been initiated by General Boucher. During a hectic eight weeks all 
the officers and men of each Battalion were concentrated in Sikamat 
and Wardieburn Camps respectively. There was a lot to be done; 
neglected administration to be put in order, educational training 
and examinations to qualify men for promotion, shooting to im- 
prove the chances of dropping terrorists in a split second, and 
smartening men up to remind them that they would not always 
soldier in the jungle. It was hardly an opportunity for rest but it 
was, however, a vital break from operations. Nevertheless, the 
Emergency was always in the background, an incentive to work 
hard, a war that went on and on, and one that caused the wives to 
cherish the few days each year when their husbands were by their 
sides instead of trying to come to grips with an elusive but ruthless 
enemy. It is of interest that the Gurkha families were still living in 
tents; about one hundred in the Ist and fifty with the 2nd Battalion 
respectively. 

By coincidence both Battalions were to begin their second re- 
training period during January, 1950, one in Seremban and the 
other, the 2nd, near Kuala Lumpur. In Seremban Lieutenant- 
Colonel James Hepper was still in command; indeed he continued 
as CO until 1951. James Hepper was a popular commander who 
was admired for his courage. His inability to balance while crossing 
logs or tree trunks meant that he touched the bottom of most of the 
streams in the Battalion’s operational area. Few British officers 
were adept at crossing insecure and greasy logs; James Hepper 
happened to be one of the least successful but this did not detract 
from his reputation as a commander. 

The other ex-gunner CO, Peter Cunningham, did not remain 
with the 2nd Battalion for many months after the unit’s change of 
role. His successor, Lieutenant-Colonel E. D. Murray had joined 
the Seventh in 1947, after a colourful and varied wartime career. 
A pre-war Regular from the 4th Gurkhas, ‘Moke’ Murray took the 
opportunity during the early 1950 retraining period to reintroduce 
many of the traditional Gurkha customs that had been overlooked 
since arrival in Malaya. To help in this task a few hand-picked 
British officers were posted in from other regiments; the word 
‘hand-picked’ is used advisedly, as four of them eventually com- 
manded battalions, although strangely enough not one of them was 
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to gain such promotion with the Seventh. Three of these, 
Fairy Gopsill (who had served with the 2/7 GR for a short period 
before going to the 1/6th where he won the DSO), John Clements 
and Jim Fillingham, were to be associated with many of the 
successes in the years that followed, when the Battalion changed 
from a struggling to a highly efficient operational unit. Success was 
brought about in no small way by a first class team of company 
commanders, such as Majors Pat Carr, Peter Willis and Dusty 
Rhodes. At the end of February, Moke Murray decided to test the 
standard and spirit of the companies by introducing a Champion 
Company Competition. Although accused of training up a cadre of 
gladiators, D Company emerged as outright winners and, in sub- 
sequent years, they always proved difficult to beat under a com- 
mander, Jim Fillingham, who set his men high standards as well 
as inspiring them with his own strong competitive spirit. 

The Ist Battalion did not have to make so many changes in their 
British officers because an efficient hard core had remained with 
them throughout 1948 and 1949. As retraining began in early 1950 
there were experienced officers like Majors Alan Forestier-Walker, 
Danny Grove, Jimmy O’Donnell and others more junior in service 
still with the Battalion. These and other names will be mentioned 
at the appropriate moment as the story of the Seventh unfolds. As 
with sister Battalion a Champion Company Competition was institu- 
ted and C Company emerged as victors under Danny Grove, who 
had come across from the Ist Gurkhas in 1947, having won the 
DSO in the Burma campaign. 

It would be quite wrong to give the impression that 1950 saw 
affairs in Malaya running in Britain’s favour. Long term measures 
that were eventually going to bear fruit were set in motion but as 
far as the Security Forces and the general public were concerned the 
year contained many black days as the Communists redoubled 
their efforts and intensified their campaign of terror. 646 civilians 
were murdered during the year with a further 106 missing. The 1951 
figures were to be even more alarming. Both the protagonists in the 
struggle had learnt a lot during the first two years; their determina- 
tion to win was as strong as ever although a silent majority of the 
people of Malaya still tried to avoid being publically involved with 
either side. 

Although 1950 witnessed many days of tragedy and frustration, 
in one respect the Seventh could face their problems with more 
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assurance than before. Recruits had continued to be moulded into 
riflemen at Paroi Camp and the standard of training attained was 
much higher than had been possible in 1948. On joining their 
Battalions these new soldiers boosted the strength of the unit up 
to about seven hundred men present and fit for duty—a welcome 
state of affairs for both Commanding Officers. 

Moke Murray’s Battalion sent three rifle companies on a long 
and arduous operation in the Cameron Highlands, where they 
moved, lived, and patrolled at some 6,000 ft, scrambling up steep 
slopes and descending slippery paths in a long search for elusive 
bandits. The companies accepted over eighty air drops in this wild 
terrain, drops that tested the skills of the RAF pilots who had to 
bring their aircraft below low cloud while searching for the patrols 
on the ground. No drops were cancelled nor did many supplies go 
astray. However, a lot of sweat and many hours of back breaking 
effort brought no rewards for any of the Seventh companies during 
this tough operation. 

Meanwhile D Company, miles away in Grik (North Malaya) did 
not have any contacts with terrorists either but returned instead 
with a baby elephant. One of Major Johnny Clements’ patrols had 
found a young elephant, very thirsty and very frightened, trapped 
in a pit. Getting the animal out was easy but getting rid of him 
thereafter proved impossible. He had finished all the water carried 
in the mens’ water bottles. Jumbo was determined that he would 
never be thirsty again so he followed the patrol until they reached 
the main road where their transport was awaiting them. He needed 
little coaxing before scrambling into the back of a three-tonner for 
his introduction to the unit lines. Unfortunately he grew apace and 
so did his appetite so that food became a problem until the Sultan 
of Perak saved the situation when he decided to claim him as royal 
property. This gesture was not appreciated by the Battalion when 
it was later learnt that the Sultan had sold the elephant to a circus 
for several thousand dollars. 

The lean period for the 2nd Battalion was drawing to an end by 
this time. Under their new team of competent commanders the 
spirit of the Gurkha officers and men rose; heads were held high 
and confidence increased. Now at last they could hold their own 
with the Ist Battalion and the friendly rivalry acted as a spur to 
both units. Such rivalry never spilt over into bad feeling or lack 
of co-operation. Indeed the Seventh has always been fortunate in this 
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respect, and, although anticipating events by some eighteen years the 
smooth amalgamation of both Battalions in 1970 owed its success 
to the constant, friendly co-operation that had existed for fifty years. 

Just after the completion of their retraining in 1950 the Ist Battal- 
ion was delighted when one of its junior NCOs, L/Cpl Megbahadur 
Rai, knocked out his opponent in the Far East Forces boxing 
tournament. This victory gave Megbahadur the flyweight title for 
the second time and he was known as ‘Boxer’ thereafter, the title 
changing to ‘Boxer Sahib’ when he was appointed a Gurkha officer 
many years later. 

The Battalion returned to operations in Negri Sembilan with a 
strong team of company commanders; Majors John Heelis (A 
Company) Roger Richards (B Company) Chris Pulley and Runce 
Rooney (D Company commanders—in turn) being added to names 
already mentioned. The first task that was given the Battalion 
lasted ten weeks, a task which had been optimistically called 
Operation ‘Jackpot’ by the controlling Headquarters of 2nd Guards 
Brigade. At first everyone drew blank; the depressing ‘NTR’ 
(Nothing To Report) appeared in all the company ‘sitreps’, three 
letters that gave no indication of the effort and sweat that had been 
expended or what each man on patrol had seen or heard or the 
hopes, fears and anxieties felt by the commanders. ‘NTR’ was 
related to the terrorists; no contacts, no tracks and no signs of 
recent movement. Sometimes such a pattern continued throughout 
a large scale operation but Operation ‘Jackpot’ on 9 April brought, 
in the words of the diarist, “A very welcome Easter egg’. A and C 
Companies hit a gang of bandits hard during a spirited encounter to 
the west of a village, Titi, in which seven Communist Terrorists 
were killed and four were captured. All their weapons, so precious 
to the guerrillas in Malaya, were recovered and brought back by the 
companies. This success was due to really accurate shooting and a 
high standard of leadership at all levels. In this engagement Sergeant 
Purnabahadur Rai won the first DCM ever to be awarded to a 
Gurkha soldier. Operation ‘Jackpot’ which had started so slowly 
became revitalized and great efforts were made to hunt and harry 
those who lurked in the jungles north west of Titi. Several days 
passed before another terrorist surrendered, then D Company clashed 
with a small party who escaped. On 5 May the companies were 
eventually recalled to their base in Seremban, for a respite that 
was to last less than a week. 
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Meanwhile the 2nd Battalion had moved into company bases in 
the hills of Pahang, occupying camps in the towns of Raub and 
Kuala Lipis as well as in outlying estates. Such a move heralded a 
period of relative stability, relative at least to the many moves and 
changes that had gone on before. For over ten months the com- 
panies ‘owned’ their bases and for most of the time actually 
operated within their own boundaries. Lieutenant-Colonel Murray 
appreciated what many senior commanders in Malaya had failed to 
understand; namely, that it was a company commander’s war and 
only by a detailed knowledge of the terrain, appreciating probable 
enemy tactics, the likely locations of their food reserves and supply 
lines, could the sum of this knowledge enable the company com- 
mander to outwit his opposite number. In Kuala Lipis, Major Pat 
Carr headed B Company and their exploits illustrated the truth of 
the last statement. B Company’s boundaries coincided with the local 
terrorist sub unit’s operational stamping ground so that Carr was 
able to dictate the way his patrols operated and thereafter he 
anticipated events to a remarkable extent. 

No brilliant action was fought but B Company harried the 
bandits unmercifully, killing one here, wounding another there, and 
disrupting their links and contacts with the local Min Yuen. Major 
Carr’s company helped to raise the reputation of the whole Bat- 
talion considerably during the late autumn of 1950. 

In spite of this upsurge of confidence, lives were still lost on 
operations which reminded the Battalion that the Communists were 
as dangerous as ever, even if the enemy was fighting in smaller units 
and constructing camps for fewer occupants. However, the death 
that shocked the 2nd Battalion most was not the result of enemy 
action but one that occurred in the British Military Hospital Taip- 
ing. Gurkha Major Thambir Rai had returned to his old Regiment 
from 1/6 GR to succeed Bahadur Limbu. He died on 21 May. Two 
days before, Thambir had written a letter to his CO in which his 
delight and pride were apparent because he had just been awarded 
the MBE. He ended his letter by saying that he was sure the doctors 
would soon allow him to return to duty, but he died under anaesthe- 
tics two days later. 

One of the smallest Gurkha officers in the history of the Seventh, 
Chatraman Rai succeeded Thambir as the Gurkha Major. He, too, 
was to die unexpectedly before reaching old age but his death, of 
which I shall write later, was to occur in Nepal. 
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In early July the CTs hit back at the 2nd Battalion in the shape 
of two vehicles belonging to B Company which were carrying eleven 
men, including two corporals. This small party had gone out along 
the railway trace from Kuala Lipis in order to cut and collect fire- 
wood. Some sixty bandits opened fire on the vehicles, which were 
about 150 yards apart, so that two separate actions followed, 
although both vehicles were inside the overall ambush position. The 
rear vehicle was hit by a stream of bullets—dozens of bullet holes 
were counted after the action was over—and it crashed into the 
ditch. The bandits were firing down on their targets from both 
banks of the cutting so that only two Gurkhas escaped death or 
wounds. Meanwhile the first vehicle had fared a little better, mainly 
due to the bravery of the Bren gunner, Rifleman Dalsing Sunwar, 
who managed to blaze off two whole magazines at the enemy. This 
gave Corporal Jasbahadur Rai the chance to organize his few men 
although he had been wounded in the shoulder. A few minutes 
later the bandits charged down and tried to reach the vehicle but 
one of them was shot dead, a man who was notorious for his cruelty 
in the District of Kuala Lipis. The loss of this man and the un- 
confirmed report that at least two other bandits had been badly hit 
and probably died thereafter, did not disguise the fact that mistakes 
had been made and orders for future moves by road were reshaped 
and redrafted. From subsequent discussions with two survivors, it is 
difficult not to suspect that the nerve of one of the Corporals failed 
at the crucial moment. The other, Jasbahadur Rai, was awarded the 
DCM for his leadership. 

The ambush only served to make the Battalion more determined 
than before but fortune did not change overnight nor did the right 
opportunities present themselves until after October, 1950. Then in 
the appropriately named Op ‘Avenger’, followed by Op ‘Stymie’, 
operational success began to be obtained, culminating in a model 
platoon operation which took place in January of the New Year. 

2 Platoon of A Company, led by Captain (QGO) Bhaktabahadur 
Rai had a brush with CTs near Sempalit, east of Raub. Bhaktaba- 
hadur had heard suspicious noises, including muffled cutting of 
wood so that he crept forward on his own to reconnoitre and spy 
out the land. He saw a small camp with the occupants busily 
engaged in carrying out their daily chores. It was obviously an ideal 
time to attack. He made a plan that was quick, effective and simple 
which involved one section moving to a flank and getting in behind 
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the bandits, while the other two sections fired a stream of bullets at 
the huts occupied by the terrorists before advancing straight into the 
camp. This went according to his plan and leading the charge. 
Bhaktabahadur personally accounted for one of the five CTs killed. 
One of his young riflemen, Bombahadur Rai, earned himself a 
Military Medal by being in the thick of the fighting, and when his 
weapon jammed while he was chasing two escaping bandits, he did 
not hesitate, but felled one of the enemy with the barrel of his gun 
before killing him. Bhaktabahadur’s leadership won him the first of 
his MCs while Rifleman Bombahadur fulfilled his promise as a 
soldier and eventually became a Captain (QGO) before going on 
pension nearly twenty years later. 

While the 2nd Battalion were recovering their confidence the Ist 
was entering a purple patch of consistent successes gained on 
operations from August onwards. It would take too long to describe 
the many contacts that took place in the areas around Durian Tipus, 
Titi, Simpang Pertang and Kuala Klawang, contacts that soon 
induced a few CT's to surrender in order to escape death or starva- 
tion. Many of them were, however, due to the skill of B Company 
commander, Major Roger Richards, in anticipating likely bandit 
moves and behaviour patterns. Rewards were offered by the 
Government for information leading to the death or capture of any 
terrorists and these rewards ranged from M$80,000 on the head of 
Chin Peng, down to relatively small sums for the rank and file 
bandit soldiers. Such a plan was attacked by many critics on moral 
grounds but the idea worked as more and more surrendered bandits 
were prepared to lead Security Forces against their erstwhile 
comrades in exchange for a cash bounty. In the general area around 
Durian Tipus in Negri Sembilan, the first cracks in morale began to 
appear. A trickle of SEPs (Surrendered Enemy Personnel) came in, 
usually with their weapons, and then guided units of the Seventh or 
the Police to attack camps and to locate supply dumps, apparently 
quite happy to be assisting in the destruction of friends and com- 
rades who, a few hours before, had been sharing the same camp and 
basha shelter and had together experienced the same triumphs and 
tribulations in their struggle against the British. It was difficult for 
any British officer to understand such an attitude and it was equally 
clear that the Gurkha soldiers viewed this sudden change of heart 
with contempt. But it was war and the SEPs brought results as well 
as gaining themselves a bounty. 
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The Communist leadership in Negri Sembilan did not accept that 
the initiative had been taken from them and still carried out many 
acts of aggression during this period. Even the occupants of Sikamat 
Camp were instructed as follows: ‘All ranks normally armed with a 
rifle will sleep with their arms’—so ran a Battalion Order published 
in August, 1950. Barely a month later a call for help came from the 
occupants of a Malay kampong (village) who reported that over one 
hundred bandits had descended on their kampong and after a long 
battle, taken away their shot guns. Later it became clear that the 
battle had been an ‘arranged’ one and that the villagers, in collu- 
sion with the bandits, had strewn empty shot gun cartridges in and 
around the village in an attempt to prove how gallantly they had 
defended their property. A further search brought some of the 
missing shot guns to light, hidden in the houses of the villagers. 

Such an action was part of an attempt by the local Min Yuen to 
draw the Security Forces away from the jungle so that the bandit 
platoons could be given a chance to reorganize and, of equal impor- 
tance, re-establish their links with the Min Yuen in order to gain 
information and obtain regular supplies of food. 

With the three of the four rifle companies operating from bases in 
the Jelebu District, Tactical Headquarters was established in the 
town of Kuala Klawang alongside C Company under Major Danny 
Grove. It was a happy relationship as the Officer Commanding 
Police District (OCPD) Alan Shaw, was an ex-officer of the Indian 
Army and the Special Branch officer, a Pakistani ‘Moby’ (in reality 
Mobarak) was a professional down to the few finger tips he had left. 
Communications by radio and by road presented problems; one of 
the youngest officers at the time, Lieutenant Alan Jenkins, was glued 
to the Battalion command wireless set for three long sessions a day, 
periods of time which tested his powers of concentration and 
patience to the limit but invariably he was rewarded when reports 
were received in all sorts of weather from patrols operating in far 
flung parts of the Battalion area. 

All road communications including the delivery of supplies and 
rations, and the movement of personnel to and from Seremban was 
the responsibility of the oldest officer in the Battalion, ‘Bondo’, or 
to give him his correct title Major H. R. Bond, Royal Artillery 
retired. Bondo was a character out of a book, a bachelor of means 
who found retirement impossible and had come back voluntarily to 
serve without pay or pension, glorying in being part of a Regiment 
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once more and running and equipping the MT platoon, often to the 
detriment of his own pocket. Generous and genial, a sahib of the 
old school, Bondo’s red face and white hair could be seen by all and 
sundry as he stood in the front vehicle of the convoy that went twice 
weekly through some of the most dangerous roads in Malaya. Per- 
haps the bandits were deterred by the Popski-like figure who stood 
behind his home-made machine gun mounting in the leading vehicle; 
sufficient to say that the convoys worked like clockwork under his 
supervision. 

Lieutenant-Colonel James Hepper’s men provided an excellent 
climax to his command by their many successes on operations, 
victory on the football field and, for the third time running, ‘Boxer’ 
Megbahadur Rai winning the Farelf Flyweight Title. During his 
last six months as CO, the Battalion accounted for some forty CTs, 
a noteworthy achievement when successes were counted in ones and 
twos, after many hours of stealthy and patient searches. Although 
the Battalion boasted one of the highest success rates during this 
particular period, the Gurkhas were much more impressed with 
their football team’s victory in the Nepal Cup Final of 1950, the team 
playing well under the genial Adjutant Jimmy O’Donnell and then 
under Runce Rooney who led them to a hard fought victory against 
the 1/6 GR. Years later, James Hepper put the achievement of win- 
ning this coveted trophy above his operational successes, thus show- 
ing that he had been truly indoctrinated during his tour with the 
Seventh Gurkhas! In May, 1951, having been awarded the DSO and 
OBE for his leaderships, he handed over to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Johnny Curling who had been a regular officer of the Brigade since 
his date of commission. 

As a Regiment, the Seventh entered 1951 with much confidence; 
the Ist Battalion, as has been recounted, hitting the enemy hard in 
the State of Negri Sembilan, and the 2nd Battalion being on more 
than even terms with their opponents in Pahang. Nevertheless, as the 
year unfolded, it was to bring some of the most spectacular victories 
achieved by Chin Peng’s army. At first sight, it is difficult to under- 
stand when the measures put into effect by the High Commissioner, 
Sir Henry Gurney, are studied: The resettlement of squatters was 
more than half completed, early mistakes in setting up and organiz- 
ing New Villages had been rectified to a large extent, Home Guards 
had been enlisted and, although the concept roused the bandits to 
ire, the force showed signs of being reasonably effective, and 
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finally, National Registration cards were being issued to all citizens 
of Malaya. All these long term measures were to be vital rungs in 
the ladder that led to victory, but it was to take months before their 
teal effect could be felt and, in the vacuum during middle and late 
1951, the Communists speeded up their tempo of killings with 
savage and frightening results. Sir Henry Gurney and his senior 
advisers appreciated that the enemy could be defeated if everyone 
stood firm so that the Government plans might be allowed to come 
to fruition, without being diverted by short term palliatives or expe- 
diences. Such a detached attitude was not so easy to maintain in 
face of public criticism, especially from the hard pressed planters 
who saw more and more of their numbers being killed. To explain 
everything would have compromised security and security in a 
Counter Insurgency struggle is of vital importance. 

The National Registration plan was bitterly assailed in the Left 
Wing Press and the Communists were always ready to fan the fears 
expressed by many people. They said, ‘It will be a prelude to con- 
scription so do not register, or lose your card, or hand it over to us 
and we will burn it.’ As a result the bandits in Negri Sembilan were 
continually stopping buses and contacting tappers on labour estates, 
then having taken their cards and ceremoniously burnt them as a 
gesture of contempt, they would add: ‘Now you won’t be called up 
nor can the “running dogs” get hold of you when they want to 
impose more taxes.’ Such arguments, reinforced by a display of 
loaded weapons, had a powerful effect and there was a lot of labour 
trouble on the Estates in the Bahau District, with strikes and organ- 
ized sabotage giving the Security Forces yet another role to play, 
that of ‘encouraging’ tappers to go back to work and at the same 
time, protecting them from threats and intimidation. All companies 
of the Ist Battalion carried out such duties in 1951, unrewarding as 
far as spectacular results were concerned but essential at a time 
when the basic economy of Malaya had to be kept at a reasonably 
healthy level. A slump would have meant large scale unemploy- 
ment; that in turn would have led to food shortages and lots of 
hungry, angry men would have provided many ready-made disciples 
for the Communists’ cause. 

The Seventh were also involved in carrying out food checks in 
selected villages and searches at the entrances to towns in order to 
catch, stop or deter the Min Yuen from taking supplies out for their 
uniformed members who were operating in the jungle, It was a 
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game of hide and seek, played without humour and with the strict- 
est of punishments whenever food or supplies were found in the 
illegal possession of any civilian. Undetected food meant that the 
Communists in their jungle camps could exist for just that much 
longer, so the stakes played for by both sides were high. Not surpris- 
ingly searchers and searched became extremely proficient, with the 
Chinese showing remarkable ingenuity in hiding their rice and grain 
in the most extraordinary places, while the searchers developed 
ideas on how to detect those who were attempting to run the gaunt- 
let. It was tiring work and it needed a fund of tact and patience, 
otherwise many innocent people might have been mishandled and 
turned against the Government by the thoughtless misbehaviour of 
an individual soldier or policeman. 

As the 2nd Battalion’s tour in the Raub area of Pahang was draw- 
ing to a close, the Communists carried out another successful attack 
against a small road convoy, this time on the road towards the Gap 
below Fraser’s Hill. I described the background to this incident in 
an article many years later and extracts from it are reproduced 
below: 


‘A fine Sunday morning found me in the Gap Rest House below 
Fraser’s Hill where a Landrover had taken us from Kuala Lumpur. 
From this point on to the township of Raub the road was classified 
as “black” which meant that a strong degree of care had to be 
taken. This care amounted to vehicles always moving in pairs pro- 
tected by armoured escorts unless the single vehicle happened to be 
an armoured one. So, on this particular day I waited at the Rest 
House for my escort which was to be a scout car from Raub—the 
Landrover would then return to Kuala Lumpur. 

There were three or four cheerful characters drinking beer on the 
verandah and I joined them. Minutes slipped by, it was a Sunday 
and inside our Rest House all was at peace. The scout car duly 
arrived and the driver reported with the normal Gurkha smile. I 
gave him a soft drink and told him to be ready to leave in about half 
an hour’s time. As soon as he had disappeared, a lot of firing started, 
seemingly quite close but as it later transpired, about a mile down 
the road towards Raub.... 

We set off although I was very conscious of the fact that I had 
never fired a scout car’s machine guns in my life before. “Switch the 
wireless on, Sahib” the driver said. I did, heard nothing, but to 
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reassure my comrade spoke into it in as confident a tone as I could 
muster. All this time the sound of firing continued, and grew 
louder as we cautiously edged round sharp bends of road with the 
jungle high on our left side—on our right there was a steep drop to 
the valley below. 

Suddenly we met two Gurkha soldiers whom I did not recognize, 
but noticed were 2/7 GR junior NCOs. They were not carrying any 
weapons and were obviously in a very agitated state. We stopped 
them and I asked what was happening. Incoherently at first, they 
explained that the driver of their vehicle had been killed by the first 
burst of enemy fire as the Landrover hit the side of the road, 
Chinese bandits jumped out of the jungle edge to seize their 
weapons. As they spoke so did the firing continue now literally 
round the next corner, and shouting could also be heard.... 

Round the next corner we saw a smashed Landrover with a neat 
bullet hole in the windscreen which lay drunkenly in the ditch with 
the dead driver slumped across the wheel. About fifty yards away 
two 15 cwt vehicles had drawn up in an attempt to find meagre cover 
under the steep bank of the road. Two other bodies lay by the side 
of the first vehicle. Both were Gurkha soldiers who we later found 
had been severely wounded. But now I had to duck down in the 
turret of the scout car as a few shots were aimed at us from the 
jungle on our left. I pressed the automatic lever on the machine gun 
mounting. Nothing happened. “The safety catch”, shouted the 
driver. He was right! Bursts of fire then sprayed into the jungle. It 
did us both a power of good, possibly caused the ambush party to 
withdraw and certainly ended the action. Even more important, two 
grinning but bedraggled young Gurkha soldiers came out from 
behind the rear vehicle. One of them called the other to attention, 
then reported that they were down to their last few rounds, that the 
“dushman” (enemy) had killed one and wounded two, and that 
their two NCOs had probably been captured. 

In fact, it was soon clear to me that these two young lads had 
stopped the bandits from taking the weapons of their dead and 
wounded comrades and had prevented the enemy from achieving an 
even greater successes. It is easier to be brave when fighting sur- 
rounded by friends than, as happened in this case, a sudden ambush 
caused these two men to fight for over half an hour without any 
help:. = 

It would be nice to be able to record that due retribution was 
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obtained and this particular gang of Communist Terrorists was 
quickly brought to battle. I fear that the opposite was the case and 
their disappearance from the scene of the ambush was efficiently 
carried out...” 


Lieutenant-Colonel Murray made great efforts to get both rifie- 
men the Military Medal. Unfortunately, the full story only came to 
light after the wounded sergeant, in charge of the convoy, returned 
to the Battalion from hospital. Belated citations were submitted but 
red tape could not be unfurled and, in the end, the two young 
soldiers obtained ‘Mentions-in-Despatches’. To the majority of 
Gurkha soldiers the thrill of winning decorations is enhanced by the 
fact that these are magic letters after their names, often used when 
signing letters. ‘Mentions’, however well-earned, do not give a visible 
sign of the honour, with no ribbon and no medal to display. 

As in 1950, both Battalions of the Seventh were relieved from 
their operational roles at approximately the same time; a fortunate 
coincidence which enabled social and recreational events to be 
arranged during the two months’ rest and retraining. Owing to the 
increased number of Gurkha families, the lst Battalion spilt over 
from Sikamat Camp into Paroi and Rasah camps. By this time the 
old 7 GR Training Wing had left Paroi camp as the Brigade of 
Gurkhas had decided to train all its recruits, irrespective of Regi- 
ments or Corps, at a central Depot, Sungei Patani, in Kedah, North 
Malaya. 

The 2nd Battalion had moved its peacetime base from Wardie- 
burn to Sungei Besi (about five miles from Kuala Lumpur) and for- 
tunately this move was for the better as far as accommodation and 
general facilities were concerned. Although not included with the 
facilities available in Sungei Besi, mention must be made of the 
well-known Coliseum Bar in Kuala Lumpur: a popular meeting 
place for Europeans relaxing after a tiring day or after a hot and 
nerve-racking journey through bandit country. It became a much 
loved haunt of the British officers and many stories were told about 
parties held there, invariably impromptu ones which were inspired 
and assisted by the local brands of Tiger and Anchor beer. 

Not connected with the Coliseum Bar and parties, there were 
three or four British officer casualties during the retraining period, 
caused by injuries at sport or by illness. These unfortunately coin- 
cided with the peak period of the training as well as with the many 
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preparations necessary for a return to active operations, this time 
into the area previously policed by the Ist Battalion, in east Negri 
Sembilan. Moke Murray established his Tactical Headquarters in 
the attractive little town of Kuala Pilah after he had asked for a 
more ‘dangerous’ area to be given to his young battalion so that 
they could show how they had improved, with a chance to prove 
their mettle. At first sight, Negri Sembilan seemed to be a dis- 
appointing choice but within the first month fourteen CTs had been 
disposed of; no one in the unit spoke about another move thereafter. 
Two of the bandits killed by A Company under Major Fairy Gopsill 
and one by D Company under Major Jim Fillingham had M$10,000 
rewards on their heads; the rewards however were intended to be an 
inducement for civilian informers to produce information and ren- 
der assistance to the Security Force rather than as prizes to be given 
to Gurkha riflemen for shooting bandits during operations. Mone- 
tary awards did not go to battalions, a decision that was undoubt- 
edly the correct one on moral grounds, even if the more mercenary 
of the soldiers would have welcomed a cash bounty. 

The retraining period of the Ist Battalion was extended a little to 
fit in with a necessarily complicated relief programme so that they 
had to watch, with a mixture of pride and envy, while their fellow 
Seventh were sorting out the bandits in Negri Sembilan. Their 
retraining in Seremban went with a swing and, once again, the 
extreme contrast with life in the jungle was all too apparent. For 
example, a parade of spick and span Gurkhas under Major Chris 
Pulley which was held on the padang in Seremban evoked a com- 
ment from the GOC South Malaya District: ‘it was a pleasure 
once again to see smartly turned-out troops on parade’. The GOC 
General Osborne Hedley, who was also Major-General Brigade of 
Gurkhas, had served most of his life in the Sth Royal Gurkha Rifles, 
a regiment famous in the old Indian Army for its smartness on and 
off parade. 

The 1st Battalion’s return to operations had been delayed so that 
they could ‘caretake’ in the Muar District so as to allow their affi- 
liated Regiment, The Cameronians, to withdraw for a period of rest 
from operational duty. Caretaking was not popular as two to three 
months in a strange area did not give a unit much of a chance when 
a detailed local knowledge of roads, tracks and enemy tactics was of 
vital importance. To give an example of what can happen when a 
unit works with strangers for the first time, as a patrol of 10 Platoon 
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was returning to its base, they were fired at by an auxiliary police- 
man as they moved out of the jungle into the open; two riflemen 
were hit, one was to die of his wounds shortly afterwards. However, 
in spite of the temporary nature of their duty, the soldiers of the 
Battalion played a big part in keeping Muar District quiet during 
this short operational tour; a few Communists were killed, and 
numerous food checks were carried out as part of a large scale 
operation appropriately called ‘Operational Starvation’. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Johnny Curling was proving to be a worthy successor to 
James Hepper and his enthusiasm was infectious and permeated 
down to the most junior, and newly-joined, rifleman in the Bat- 
talion. 

Whilst the 1st Battalion was away in the Muar District, A Com- 
pany from the 2nd was at Seremban, divorced from the rest of the 
Battalion. This period of temporary duty ceased to be a chore when, 
on 17 August, a dramatic clash with the Communists occurred in 
the Pantai area. Two platoons of A Company were on patrol under 
the command of Lieutenant (KGO) Dhanbahadur Gurung, holder 
of the MC and IDSM, a colourful character who was called ‘The 
Gurung’ by all ranks. The Gurung swore like a trooper and led his 
men with a mixture of bluff, good humoured banter, and not too 
much bite. Nevertheless, he was an experienced campaigner and 
only his intuition told him to be careful although everything 
appeared outwardly peaceful and normal. His caution on this occa- 
sion stopped his men from walking into a certain death trap: 
caution that was all the more remarkable from a man like Dhan- 
bahadur Gurung, especially as his leading scouts had reported that 
the way ahead was clear. Dhanbahadur moved his men off the 
track and slowly they began approaching on both flanks, with 
machine guns in position to give covering fire. It was a wise move 
as over eighty bandits lay behind well camouflaged positions with 
plentiful ammunition for the five Bren machine guns, trained on the 
oncoming Gurkhas. A pitched battle ensued and no quarter was 
given or sought by either side. The bandits had the initiative, they 
fought from carefully prepared positions and for a change, they 
seemed to have plenty of ammunition. Two of A Company were 
killed in the initial burst of fire but ‘The Gurung’ refused to be 
downhearted, encouraging his men by shouts and cries so that his 
stentorian voice was heard by friend and foe alike. Equally impor- 
tant, his signaller although under fire managed to open his wireless 
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and was thus able to pass on news about their plight to his Com- 
pany Headquarters. 

The Company Commander, Major Fairy Gopsill, was also a 
soldier of character. He was a big strongly-built man who could be 
as rough and tough as anyone in the Battalion, but a commander 
who led by example and who concealed a heart of gold beneath his 
bluster. Fairy Gopsill with his hurriedly collected band of rein- 
forcements moved at the double to arrive in the nick of time as 
Dhanbahadur Gurung and his men were down to their last few 
rounds of ammunition and still under heavy attack from the 
enemy. Gopsill’s arrival marked the end of the engagement in which 
the CTs lost at least ten killed. It had been a remarkable battle 
which gained in dramatic content each and every time ‘The Gurung’ 
retold the story, with a refreshing lack of modesty, in the months 
that followed. He had fully earned the Bar to his MC as a lesser man 
would have withdrawn his force and such a manoeuvre might have 
encouraged the bandits into trying to cut them off. 


When the Ist Battalion had handed over Muar District to The 
Cameronians, they moved up into the eastern half of Negri Sem- 
bilan, next to their sister Battalion. Conditions in the whole State 
were much as they had been earlier in the year, with many labour 
strikes, frequent burning of buses, collecting of identity cards from 
the tappers and the occasional ‘selected murder’, being the main 
weapons used by the Communists in their attempt to regain a rigid 
control of the area. Information about CTs came in fairly frequently 
but it was not always accurate and often too old for effective action 
to be taken. This led to a constant series of patrols being sent into 
the jungle or ambushes being set up at places where the bandits 
were reputed to be paying nocturnal visits. It was a busy time for 
both Battalions with the rifle companies obtaining little rest in their 
operational bases, although operations were not nearly so frustrating 
or ill-directed as in the earlier days of the Emergency. 

Dashera, the great annual Gurkha festival, proved difficult to 
organize with company bases miles apart and the families away in 
Seremban and Sungei Besi. Plans were made for travelling nach 
(dance) teams to go from company to company but in the event, all 
Dashera plans had to be discarded. On 7 October, a Communist 
platoon was in position on the winding mountain road leading up 
to Fraser’s Hill. They had been waiting patiently for a convey to 
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come along, a convoy which they hoped would provide them with 
much needed arms and ammunition as long as their ambush went 
according to plan. No convoy came and the enemy platoon com- 
mander was about to withdraw his men when they noticed, coming 
round the bend of the road below their position, a large Daimler 
flying the Union Jack, followed by an escort vehicle climbing up the 
road towards their positions. Evidence now shows that the bandits 
did not know that the High Commissioner himself was due to enter 
their ambush position on that day. They decided to open fire. Sir 
Henry Gurney died as he got out of the Daimler, a tragic end to his 
two years of constructive hard work in Malaya. His death cancelled 
celebrations for the Gurkha festival of Dashera and was to have far 
more wide-reaching implications than that. The whole nation was 
shocked. Albeit belatedly, the Government in London now appreci- 
ated that the Emergency would be lost if something drastic was not 
done and done quickly. In a sense, the unplanned assassination of 
Sir Henry Gurney not only marked the blackest day in the Emer- 
gency but also proved to be the event that turned defeat into victory. 
No longer could the British Government delay the appointment of a 
Supremo, one to combine the duties of High Commissioner and 
Director of Operations. 

To find such a man was not easy and, as an initial step, the 
Commonwealth Secretary, Mr Oliver Lyttleton, was sent by the 
Prime Minister, Mr Winston Churchill, to Malaya to make an on 
the spot assessment of the situation. The Commonwealth Secretary 
visited both Battalion areas but the Government was taking no 
chances this time. Mr Lyttleton was well encased in armour with 
an impressive escort and the roads were cleared and protected by 
patrols of both Battalions of the Seventh when he visited Negri 
Sembilan on 7 December. Appropriately enough, B Company of the 
2nd Battalion killed two bandits on the same day, a fact commented 
on by the Malayan newspapers as being a reminder to all concerned 
that the enemy was still around and close by. 

The end of the year found the Ist Battalion having accounted for 
one hundred CTs while the 2nd Battalion’s total stood at eighty-five. 
The last victim was shot by Captain Nick Carter, commanding 
C Company. He and his patrol were stealthily approaching some 
suspicious smoke seen drifting up through the trees, when a rifle- 
man’s magazine fell with a clatter and, in a flash, the noise caused 
the enemy to run for their lives. The patrol scattered to search for 
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them while Captain Carter and one NCO looked around the hastily 
deserted camp. A minute or two later, Nick Carter heard a slight 
noise and looking up, saw a Chinese bandit with a red star on his 
hat, slowly but rather hesitantly bringing his rifle up to the aim 
position. For a long second their eyes met before Carter fired, 
beating the bandit to the draw. In the dead man’s pack were dozens 
of Sharp’s toffees and it was only then that Carter remembered that 
it was his birthday. In his own words, ‘some present! ’. 

The number of enemy killed was not of the greatest significance, 
more important was the fact that each time the Communists lost a 
man, the chances were that they lost a valuable weapon and precious 
ammunition at the same time. Recruits could be obtained but 
weapons were hard to procure. Better Special Branch information 
was being obtained for the Security Forces and the soldiers of both 
Battalions had learnt a lot from their experiences on operations, 
enhanced by a lot of shooting practice on jungle type ranges. The 
Seventh, like other Army units in Malaya, now knew that they were 
capable of hitting the CTs really hard—all the Security Forces 
wanted was firm direction and leadership at the top. 

At the turn of the year Mr Winston Churchill announced that 
General Sir Gerald Templer was to be the Supremo in Malaya, the 
man who would combine the duties of High Commissioner and 
Director of Operations. Little did the Seventh know that they were 
soon to meet a future Colonel of the Regiment; like everyone else at 
the end of 1951, they knew little about the character and personality 
of the man who had been sent in to win the Emergency. There was 
speculation in all circles; a war-weary Malaya could only hope that 
the new High Commissioner would take a tough line in the overall 
direction of the struggle against Chin Peng’s Army. The law abiding 
section of the community was not to be disappointed. 





CHAPTER 2 





Templer at the Helm 
1952-1954 


Before we follow the fortunes of the Seventh and of Malaya, 
under the overall guidance of the new Director of Operations, 
General Sir.Gerald Templer, a glance at events in Nepal is neces- 
sary because the changes there were of direct significance to the 
Brigade of Gurkhas. 

The year 1951 saw the end of an era that had begun in 1846 when 
Jangbahadur Rana seized power and the post of Prime Minister. 
The King was relegated to a position as mere titular religious head 
and virtually a subordinate of his own Prime Minister. Jangbahadur 
was quick to consolidate his position and to see to it that real power 
remained, for all time, with the ‘Ranas’ as his descendants came to 
be known. This state of affairs continued until 1951 when an in- 
surrection, mounted from Indian soil by the Nepalese National Con- 
gress, unseated the Rana regime whose leaders struggled to retain 
a measure of power by forming an uneasy alliance with the new 
Prime Minister, Mr B. P. Koirala and his Congress Party. However, 
continuous friction between the two main factions threatened to 
burst into open warfare until King Tribhuvana, with the strong 
moral support of India, decided to dismiss the Rana members of 
the Government, thus breaking their stranglehold on Nepal. 

A period of grave instability followed which unfortunately co- 
incided with India’s decision not to allow Great Britain to carry out 
any more recruiting of Gurkhas at the old established depots which 
lay on Indian soil, just across the border from Nepal. By the be- 
ginning of 1953 there was still no stable Government in Katmandu 
so that the decisions necessary to enable the British Government to 
establish bases in the country had not yet been taken. It was more- 
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over becoming abundantly clear that the bewildered citizens of 
Nepal were not ready for the heady experiment of tasting a West- 
minster brand of democracy. As the population had one of the 
lowest literacy rates in the world, and were used to being ruled 
autocratically according to the whims of the old Rana regime, such 
a failure was not surprising. 

The eventual agreement which allowed Great Britain to establish 
recruiting depots on the Nepalese soil was indeed an historic one; 
for the first time since 1815 British officers of the Brigade could 
enter Nepal as opposed to peering across the border from the hills 
of Darjeeling or the plains around Gorakhpore in the United 
Provinces. Some time was to elapse, however, before the Seventh, 
and indeed the Brigade as a whole, could feel certain that their long 
lines of communication back from the jungles of Malaya to the 
foothills of Nepal were firmly established. 

The uncertain events in their homeland did not unduly disturb 
the Gurkha soldiers serving in Malaya, chiefly because as hillmen 
they still regarded the plain dwellers of Katmandu as an alien 
race. The squabbles of the new politicians did not impinge on the 
lives of the hillmen, the Rais and Limbus in East Nepal, for some 
time. Thus, for men of the Regiment, 1952 meant business as usual, 
but with General Templer at the helm it was to be business with a 
new sense of purpose. 

Templer arrived at Kuala Lumpur in February, 1952, an uncon- 
ventional soldier with immense energy, a man who could use with 
effect a flow of withering language when he was upset by inefficiency 
or complacency. He made an immediate impact on everyone. Old- 
time colonial attitudes were anathema to him and his brusque man- 
ner hid the fact that he had the agile brain of a skilful statesman. He 
had no time for artificial diplomacy and soon made it clear to his 
advisers that the days of the old colonial regime in Malaya were 
numbered. 

In a short time, this man of drive and resolution had made it 
known that not only was he going to defeat the Communists but 
also that he had been sent to prepare the country for complete in- 
dependence. The new High Commissioner did not change the plans 
or policies that he had inherited from Sir Henry Gurney but he 
pursued them more dynamically, stressing the need for better co- 
operation at all levels between the civilian and military authorities 
who ran the war by committees. Co-operation to him meant 
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winning the hearts and minds of the people, not only by leadership at 
the top but by ensuring that the actions of even the most junior 
soldiers and policemen did not cause injustice and injury to the 
innocent members of the population. The General carried out a non- 
stop programme of visits which would have killed many a younger 
man, during which he delivered pep-talks and attended local meet- 
ings designed to help the war effort. He made enemies but he won 
the confidence of the anti-Communist elements among the Malays, 
Chinese and Indians, many of whom had remained uncommitted to 
the Government’s cause during the first three years of the Emergency. 

The overall strategy bequeathed by the murdered Gurney con- 
tinued in force for some time, so life for the Seventh in early 1952 
remained very much as before, with both Battalions operational 
neighbours in Negri Sembilan. The 1st Battalion with its Tactical 
Headquarters in Bahau was still based on Seremban for adminis- 
trative support, including the welfare of the married families num- 
bering nearly two hundred. 

Early in January Captain (QGO) Jaibahadur Limbu added an 
unusual victim to the unit’s tally by killing a ‘policeman’. What 
happened was that Jaibahadur, the holder of the MBE and MC, 
was leading a patrol through a rubber estate when he noticed three 
policemen chatting with some tappers. After signalling his men to 
take a short rest, Jaibahadur went forward to liaise with the police; 
his keenness was rewarded by a shot which whistled round his ears, 
a fool-hardy gesture as Jaibahadur was quick to retaliate and one 
disguised policeman out of the three dropped dead. His frightened 
companions escaped, convinced no doubt, that the police disguise 
could not be used again with impunity. 

The 2nd Battalion’s New Year Day was a jolly occasion not 
least because Lieutenant-Colonel Moke Murray had been awarded 
the D.S.O. ‘Whisky wine’ flowed in the Officers’ Mess at Kuala Pilah 
and hopes for the year ahead were optimistic, Alas, the Battalion 
was about to enter upon a bleak and barren period. It was, as the 
diarist put it, more in sorrow than in anger, a period of ‘many 
unfruitful efforts based on meagre and crystal gazing information’, 
a remark aimed at operations organized by the brigade or even 
higher headquarters which were frustrating and puzzling to the 
troops when nothing was achieved after days of sweat and toil. 

A touch of ceremonial colour enlivened the scene at Kuala Pilah 
when the combined Pipes and Drums of both Battalions were able 
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to play for the first time since the start of the Emergency. That this 
had not happened before was due to the fact that the 2nd Battalion 
had to raise their band from scratch and operations against the 
Communists had naturally taken priority. It was a gay and happy 
occasion with hundreds of Malay and Chinese spectators joining 
the Gurkha soldiers, neatly dressed in their Regimental mufti which 
consisted of white shirts and black shorts. The occasion was made 
memorable by the presence of General Sir Richard O’Connor, then 
Colonel of the Cameronians, to whom the Seventh were officially 
affiliated. After the parade was over, the sprightly General displayed 
a considerable talent in Highland dancing at a Regimental Guest 
Night in the British Officers’ Mess. Appropriately enough one of the 
pipers present was Lance-Corporal Webster of the Cameronians 
who had been organizing the training of the Gurkha pipers. 
Although not a very soldierly figure, Lance-Corporal ‘Bahadur’ 
Webster was much liked by his students, a feeling encouraged by 
the fact that he was no bigger than they were. 

After General O’Connor’s departure came another visitor of a 
very different kind, a six-week-old tiger cub with a snub nose and 
hence her name of “Nepti’. Six soldiers of B Company, Ist Battalion 
had gone into the jungle to take up an ambush position before 
darkness fell. A few minutes later the roar of a tiger was heard 
near their position and, thereafter, throughout the night the crashing 
of the animal and even its breathing could be heard as it prowled 
around the silent Gurkhas, hour after hour, emitting a series of 
roars which not only kept them alert but effectively frightened off 
any bandits. As dawn broke, the young Lance-Corporal in charge 
of the ambush section signalled his men to leave their positions 
and this sudden movement caused the tiger to flee. Nearby, the 
Gurkhas found a small frightened tiger cub cowering in the under- 
growth. They believed it had been deserted and decided to carry it 
back to their camp where they fed the tiny tigress which was about 
the size of a very big cat. 

Nepti settled down to life in a Gurkha battalion and soon became 
a great favourite with everyone. But Nepti grew bigger and bigger 
and so did her appetite. She remained tame and playful but un- 
fortunately did not always know her own strength so, sadly but 
inevitably, the decision had to be made to send her to a zoo. Nepti 
was flown to London Zoo where she in turn gave birth to cubs, and 
she was thereafter visited by many Gurkha soldiers when they were 
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on duty or attending military courses in England. She was very 
much a part of the Seventh and retained her Nepali name until 
her death in 1958. 

While the 2nd Battalion began to long for a change in fortune, 
their friends in the 1st Battalion continued to chalk up successes 
in a steady and consistent manner. The mixture was much as before, 
food checks, patrolling suspected areas and long periods of vigil- 
ance spent in ambush on likely tracks or near known meeting places. 
Many of these operations were abortive but the occasional success- 
ful brush with the enemy served to keep the soldiers alert and 
vigilant. Complacency and boredom had to be put aside if the few 
fleeting opportunites to hit the Communist Terrorists were not to be 
lost for ever. 

From a distance, it was not always easy to identify Chinese 
bandits moving through the undergrowth, dressed in olive green. 
They looked remarkably like the Gurkhas who were hunting them. 
‘Don’t fire, they are ours’, shouted Lieutenant (QGO) Lalbahadur 
Limbu, who was leading a platoon from C Company of the 2nd 
Battalion. Indeed, the men ahead seemed to be wearing the same 
identification signs on their jungle hats and were moving in open 
formation through the rubber estate. In a flash they opened fire at 
Lalbahadur and hit him in the leg. His wound was not a serious one 
but his language at wasting such a wonderful opportunity was re- 
called and repeated with glee by his men for many months after- 
wards. 

On operations, relaxation was rarely possible and vigilant alert- 
ness had to be maintained until the Security Forces had retired to 
the comparative safety of their company and platoon bases. For 
the officers and men in the rifle companies the pattern of life did not 
change: Templer may have injected a sense of urgency into the 
machinery at Kuala Lumpur and given many examples of his 
determined leadership but there was to be no sudden swing of the 
pendulum. The year 1952 contained its share of victories and 
defeats, of days that brought tragedy and others that witnessed 
frustration and despair. A long slog still lay ahead but by this time 
both Battalions of the Seventh were better trained and equipped. 
and leadership at all levels had been tested under stress. 

Retraining in 1952 brought a measure of rest to both units, the 
Ist Battalion closing on Seremban while their sister Battalion 
concentrated on the newly built base at Sungei Besi. near Kuala 
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Lumpur. Spirits in Sikamat Camp were high because the unit had 
killed its hundredth bandit before leaving operations, an honour 
that went to A Company who beat D Company by one hour. 
Meanwhile in Sungei Besi the 2nd Battalion was suffering a distinct 
sense of bewilderment as a result of a further bleak period it had 
spent in operations during the earlier part of the year. It was 
difficult to explain why the bright good fortune of 1951 had suddenly 
darkened after the New Year. As far as the occupants of Sungei Besi 
Camp were concerned, the crowning insult was to occur when an- 
other large scale and fruitless operation was actually mounted 
during their period of rest and retraining. It was appropriately 
called ‘Rhubarb’ which invited suitable comments from those who 
enjoyed listening to the then currently popular radio programme by 
the Goons. 

As the Emergency continued year by year, so were periods of 
retraining to become accepted as part of routine service in Malaya. 
The strain on the British officers and administrative staff increased, 
as slowly but surely the more usual forms of peacetime accounting 
were insisted on by higher formations. 

Inspectors descended like locusts on Battalions at the same time 


as they were trying to complete a full programme of training and _ . 


recreational activities: cries of ago (fire) were followed by men 
tripping along with buckets of water to deal with an artificial con- 
flagration, while the unit fire officer, having rewritten ‘Standing 
Orders for Fire’ only the day before, prayed that the stirrup pumps 
would not leak or the extinguishers fail to meet the crisis. Other 
inspections followed in quick succession; catering, with the cooks 
all bright and white in their rarely-worn jackets, pay and allow- 
ances, transport, ordnance checks and others all seeking evidence 
that the Battalion was up to the required standard. The Seventh 
came through these inquisitions with credit but it was the tiny band 
of British officers that had to carry the main burden during these 
periods of so-called relaxation. One or two long-serving civilian 
clerks such as Mr T. P. Sunderam from South India, gave them 
admirable and gratefully remembered support. 

16 May, 1952 should have seen the official celebration of the 
Regiment’s 50th birthday by both Battalions but it was decided to 
postpone the big day until everyone was ‘out of operations’, The 
opportunity occurred on 1 August and three hundred men moved 
from Sungei Besi to Seremban where they joined the corresponding 
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companies of the 1st Battalion for a nach which continued into the 
early hours. Next day the planned early start to a big sports day 
was ruined by heavy rain which flooded the playing arena but it 
was decided to carry on when the rain changed into a steady drizzle. 
Nothing daunted, the competitors began their friendly competitions 
which included many lighthearted races and sports in thick mud 
and a persistent drizzle. In the late afternoon the two battalion 
football teams found themselves in a more serious encounter as 
part of the second round of the Nepal Cup, and cheered on by 
about a thousand men of the Regiment, a ding-dong battle ensued, 
eventually won by the better team from the Ist Battalion. Next day 
the King’s Gurkha Officers challenged the British officers to a 
pentathlon and defeated them by three events to two. (Table tennis 
was one victory chalked up by the British officers!) Then all 
retired to the mess for a drink or two and thus ended the first get- 
together that the Battalions had enjoyed since arriving in Malaya. 

Relief at ending an arduous period of retraining in 1952 was tem- 
pered by the news that both Battalions were to move out on a large 
and experimental type of operation called ‘Hive’. It was scheduled 
to last two months, irrespective of results achieved in the early 
Stages. ‘Hive’ was mounted to test a theory that had been evolved by 
Brigadier George Collingwood, the late commander of 63 Gurkha 
Infantry Brigade, under whose command both Battalions of the 
Seventh were then serving. Although Collingwood’s successor, 
Brigadier “Honkers’ Henniker, planned the operation with assiduous 
care, he found that neither Commanding Officer shared his 
enthusiasm for “Hive’—the Brigadier later wrote that, ‘Johnny 
Curling and John Allford (officiating as CO 2/7 GR in place of 
Moke Murray) had told me that the operation was damn silly.’ 

In outline, Op ‘Hive’ was designed to saturate a selected area 
with troops so that the terrorists’ mode of life would be completely 
disrupted. A concentrated programme of police checks on roads 
and New Villages was planned in detail with the aim of driving the 
bandits back on to their jungle food dumps where they would be 
forced to eat up valuable reserves. Then the military units would 
move in to specific areas where it was hoped, by intensive ambushes 
and patrols, to force out the terrorists once more into the open or 
into the many ‘stop’ (ambush) positions, established on recorded 
and likely tracks in the jungle surrounding Seremban. 

In theory the operation stood a reasonable chance of success but 
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a lot of men were required to close the many chinks in the jungle, 
many more men than were available to 63 Brigade in their search 
for about a hundred bandits, hiding in an area exceeding six 
hundred square miles. The planners counted on surprise and hoped 
that the sudden arrival of troops would cause the lurking bandits 
to panic and abandon food supplies as well as break the established 
contacts and links they had with their sympathisers. 

A key man in the planning was that old friend of both Battalions, 
Mobarak. ‘Moby’ was now the Special Branch Officer in Seremban, 
and had established many contacts with the opposition by the skilful 
use of double agents. Of all the Special Branch Officers met in 
Malaya during the Emergency, Mobarak was the one who retains 
the most prominent place in the recollections of the British and 
Gurkhas officers of the Regiment. Through no fault of his, Oper- 
ation ‘Hive’ was not to be one of Mobarak’s more successful 
ventures, however. 

Many preliminary measures were taken before the troops moved 
in on 2 August. A detailed deception plan was made to give the 
impression that a major operation was soon to be launched in the 
Bahau area. Every known food supplier was arrested and the New 
Villages outside Seremban found themselves under the most rigor- 
ous scrutiny by day and night, with surprise checks being made 
during daylight hours on all people who left and re-entered these 
villages. Such tight measures were intended to dissuade the local 
bandit supporters from helping their friends in the jungle or, better 
still, to show the terrorists themselves that quick surrender was a 
better choice than slow starvation. 

Five companies of the 1st Battalion acted as saturation troops 
and moved into an area east and north-east of Seremban. At the 
same time, three companies of the 2nd Battalion went out into 
jungle bases to form an outer ring, taking up positions to the north- 
west and west of Seremban Town. 

‘Hive’ lasted two months and opinions on its value varied. 
Brigadier Henniker who commanded it wrote ‘“ Hive” was no battle 
of attrition. No inexorable organisation was grinding the enemy to 
pulp. It was cut and thrust, and we cut more than he did.’ It is 
doubtful if many of the men involved, namely two Battalions of the 
Seventh, two Squadrons of the Special Air Service Regiment and 
D Company Ist Fiji Infantry Regiment would have summed up the 
two-month-long operation in those terms. Only sixteen of the enemy 
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were killed and in the opinion of one or two officers, not all this 
total was directly attributable to ‘Hive’. In the long term it is true 
that the food denial measures hit the bandits hard and it was to 
take some time before they could re-establish vital supply links 
with their local Min Yuen comrades. ‘Hive’ was not a spectacular 
success and the junior ranks undoubtedly felt that more ‘kills’ 
would have been achieved if they had been operating normally in 
their own particular areas. Thereafter, other large-scale food denial 
operations were launched as part of the overall strategy, the war 
of attrition, against the armed Communists led by Chin Peng. It is 
of interest that General Sir Gerald Templer visited the Seremban 
Operations Room during ‘Hive’, ata time when he was under 
considerable pressure from other districts to end the Operation so 
that troops could return to their normal duties. He was suitably 
impressed by the food denial aspect of the Operation that, with a 
typically terse “stick to it’, he allowed the Operation to follow its 
planned course. 

The second phase of Operation ‘Hive’ was set in motion after 
the Dashera celebrations, and it brought success for the Ist Bat- 
talion. October was to be their best month in the whole Emergency 
when fifteen terrorists were accounted for in the Seremban district 
while A Company, under John Heelis, added two more when on 
Operation ‘Copley’ in the Kuantan area. 

An outstanding feat by Sergeant Isware Limbu with 5 Platoon 
of B Company, saw his men accounting for five bandits, for which 
the NCO received an ‘immediate’ Military Medal. The incident 
occurred when he heard firing near his ambush position. As his own 
area was quiet, Isware decided to lead his men towards the firing 
through thick undergrowth. A few minutes later an armed terrorist 
was met and killed. Without stopping, the men of 5 Platoon with 
the Sergeant at their head, pressed on and ‘flushed out’ four more 
bandits who tried to throw grenades at them. They failed—and 
they also were killed. Among the five dead were two important 
Branch Committee Members of the Malayan Communist Party. 
Sergeant Isware Limbu’s cool and determined leadership had been 
an inspiration to his men throughout the spirited action. An earlier 
comment in the Ist Battalion’s War Diary had read, ‘at last maybe 
we will hit something worthwhile’. Sergeant Isware Limbu had 
certainly done that and a few days later a lone bandit survivor from 
the second encounter also met his end. 
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Operation ‘Hive’ came to an end on 20 October. The Ist Battalion 
took great delight in their burst of successes but the 2nd Battalion 
continued to meet with frustration to the very end. Nevertheless, as 
has been said before, ‘Hive’ had heralded a new type of operation 
that was to make the bandits’ survival in Malaya more and more 
dificult as time went on. 

As 1952 drew to a close the 2nd Battalion returned once more 
to the Kuala Pilah district, “without much joy’ as the Intelligence 
Officer noted. Company bases were established at Bahau, Rompin, 
Ladang Geddes and Simpang Pertang, with A Company sharing 
the facilities in Kuala Pilah with Battalion Headquarters. On 
31 December the Intelligence Officer of the Battalion wrote: ‘Thus 
ended 1952. Much sweat, many tears but few bandits. I intend 
closing this diary and reopening in a new book. More information, 
more contacts, more kills and the Devil take these CTs.’ Brave 
words that heralded a benign change of fortune for the Seventh 
after the New Year. The reference to tears was deliberate and not 
simply poetic, as the Battalion had had an unusually long list of 
deaths, injuries and accidents during the previous months, the most 
tragic being the death of Lieutenant (KGO) Rasbahadur Rai, the 
victim of a fellow Gurkha officer who ran amok with a kukri in 
Kuala Klawang. There might have been more victims had it not 
been for the bravery of D Company Commander, Major Johnny 
Clements, who coolly disarmed the deranged Gurkha officer at the 
point of a rifle. 

The passing of the Old Year and the advent of 1953 seemed but 
another milestone in the struggle which was nearing its fifth year. 
To discerning observers, however, the cold statistics reflected hope 
rather than despair and anxiety. The monthly average of incidents 
in 1952, 428, represented an appreciable decrease from the 507 
recorded in the previous year. Of equal significance the number of 
attacks against the twin pillars of the country’s economy, rubber and 
tin, dropped considerably. Moreover Chin Peng’s army lost some 
1,500 men during the year which represented a high proportion of 
his armed followers in the jungle. The Security Forces had not 
only learnt how to combat aggression by the guerrilla enemy; they 
themselves had become the hunters and with the newly-arrived 
helicopters to support them, no terrorist jungle base or camp could 
ever feel secure again. 

Nineteen fifty-three, the year of the Coronation of Queen 
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Elizabeth II and the year that Mount Everest was conquered saw 
the introduction of constructive counter-measures by General Tem- 
pler’s government. Perhaps the most far-reaching and imaginative 
of these was the selection of areas to be designated ‘White’. Malacca 
was the first in this experiment. It was announced that any area 
which was incident free and where the people had shown themselves 
constructively helpful to the Security Forces, would be declared 
White. In such areas all restrictions, most of which had been in 
force since the Emergency began, would be removed. These included 
such measures as rationing, controls on the movement of food, 
surprise police checks and curfews, which could be and had been 
instituted at the whims of local War Executive Committees. By 
such a measure, the people of Malacca left the dark days of the 
Emergency and, for the first time since 1948, were able to live 
openly and without fear as normal law-abiding citizens. It was a 
gamble for it was one thing to grant liberty to an area but it was 
far more difficult to be absolutely certain that the people thereafter 
would not return to a measure of co-operation with the Communist 
Terrorists. However, the High Commissioner’s calculated risk paid 
off and the people of Malacca demonstrated their joy and the 
news spread across the land until, in time, other areas were 
declared White after they had earned the title. 

Lieutenant-Colonel ‘Moke’ Murray handed over the 2nd Bat- 
talion on 1 January, 1953 and was selected to lead the Brigade of 
Gurkhas Contingent at the Coronation in London. This contingent, 
drawn from all Gurkha units, was over one hundred and fifty 
strong and included thirty-eight officers and men of the Regiment. 
Moke Murray’s command had covered the darker days of the 
Emergency in Malaya and when he handed over the Battalion to 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Aliford the tide had begun to turn. Within 
weeks of John Allford’s taking over, the 2nd Battalion chalked up 
one of its most successful actions in the whole Emergency. 

It started with an Auster pilot, Captain Ken Metcalf, seeing what 
he thought was a jungle clearing when on a routine flight from 
Seremban. He took a quick map fix and flew on, resisting the 
temptation to fly once more over the area. After returning to his 
base in Seremban, Metcalf worked out from the map a more 
accurate location of the possible camp but realized that an immed- 
iate return to the area would certainly frighten the bandits away. 
He arranged a careful deception plan which involved his flying at 
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dawn on five consecutive mornings, south from Seremban, passing 
about one mile to the east of the suspected camp area. Then on the 
sixth day, he set off on his daily flight but, on this occasion, his 
path lay just east of the spur on which he thought the enemy camp 
was located. To his joy, he found that his original map fix was an 
accurate one; as he flew over the clearing Metcalf noticed that it 
was about the size of a tennis court and he could see rows of neatly 
planted vegetables. Although the bandits had tried to camouflage 
their jungle ‘garden’ with cut saplings, the leaves had turned yellow 
and were dead. Each day the bandits had replaced these saplings as 
one of their first daily chores but on this particular day they were 
late and the delay was soon to cost them their lives. Although he 
was flying at just over 1,500 feet, the keen-eyed Metcalf noticed 
what he thought to be the roof an atap basha and armed with this 
information, he returned to make a definite report to Brigade 
Headquarters in Seremban. 

The suspected camp lay just inside The Gordon Highlanders’ 
operational area so that the detailed planning was carried out by 
their Commanding Officer. A Company of The Gordon Highlanders 
was to approach the area from the south, having dropped off one 
platoon for ambushes to the east, and then with the other two 
platoons were to assualt the camp. Meanwhile from the north, 
C Company 2/7 GR under command of The Gordons, was to 
approach the bandit camp and lay as many ambushes as possible on 
its northern flank. The chance of a contact with the bandits served 
as a real tonic to young Captain John Thornton, C Company Com- 
mander, and the forty-three men of his company who accompanied 
him into the jungle. For ten months C Company had had no contact 
with the enemy in spite of patrolling and ambushing, with two of 
the three platoons almost continually in the jungle or working along 
its edges. Now it appeared that their luck might change, even 
though the role that had been cast for them appeared to be a sub- 
sidiary one. 

John Thornton planned his move from Rompin with great care in 
order to deceive the bandits and their Min Yuen supporters. Two 
platoons climbed into the trucks in their company base with as 
many men as possible lying down so that any informer would think 
that one platoon only was going out on a routine task. Thereafter, 
a long and devious route was taken to the debussing point where the 
vehicles slowed down but did not stop, while the men jumped off 
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and darted into the rubber estate nearby. It was still very dark and 
raining heavily but the rain would assist them as it washed all 
tracks away and this in itself would help the security of the opera- 
tion. At first light, the Gurkhas moved south along the top of a ridge 
where walking was comparatively easy and set up a base about a 
mile from the suspected enemy camp. By this time it was four 
o’clock in the afternoon and the Company Commander immediately 
sent out a series of small three man patrols, in seven directions, 
tasked to move along compass bearings, five degrees apart from 
each other. One lance-corporal, Rabilal Rai, moved due south with 
two riflemen, and after about three hundred yards heard the sound 
of voices. Creeping closer they saw two bandits washing themselves 
in a stream, and it was obvious that the camp was very close, 
probably somewhere on the hill to their right. Rabilal decided to 
circle to the left of the area and after a few yards, reached the 
vegetable ‘garden’ which they carefully skirted. More voices could 
now be heard and Rabilal felt that only one of his party could 
reach the terrorist camp without being seen or heard. He undertook 
the dangerous mission himself. After crawling some way he saw 
about a dozen bandits, all dressed in khaki uniforms carrying out 
various chores. Even then Rabilal did not think that his task was 
over and he moved slowly around the perimeter, trying to discover 
where the bandit sentry posts were sited. However, time was 
passing and by now he realized that he could not complete his full 
reconnaissance and get back to his Company Commander with a 
report in time for an immediate assault to be launched, so he sent 
one man back with a message, suggesting that he should meet the 
company at an RV from where an immediate attack could be 
mounted. 

The rifleman who reached the Company Commander at 1730 
hours not only brought the welcome news about the bandits but 
also posed a problem for John Thornton. There were two choices 
open to him: the first was an immediate attack in which case his 
Company would have to make the assault instead of A Company of 
The Gordons and rush everything so that there would be no time to 
brief the soldiers properly. The alternative was to delay the assault 
until the next day which would risk the possibility that the rifleman, 
who had brought the news back, had been spotted; or more likely 
the footprints of Rabilal’s patrol would be discovered by the 
Chinese bandits before darkness fell. All told, it was a difficult de- 
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cision to make but Thornton decided to delay the attack and, in 
this instance, he was right. Other commanders, during the Emer- 
gency, faced similar situations, pondered the pros and cons, and 
then made their plans; only with hindsight can each commander 
say whether he made the correct decision or not. 

By delaying the attack John Thornton now had time to contact 
the Commanding Officer of The Gordon Highlanders who quickly 
confirmed that C Company of the 2/7th Gurkhas would carry out 
the assault. Basing his attack on Rabilal’s detailed recce, the 
Company Commander made a simple, effective plan. He was sure 
that his enemy’s first thought would be to escape so he decided to 
confine the small assault party to himself and only nine men 
leaving the remainder of the Company to take up ‘cut-off’ positions. 
After a very detailed briefing all left at first light next morning, 
and moved along the route taken by Rabilal’s patrol until the 
force split into two main parties near a stream, not far from the 
camp. 

The cordon group moved into positions to block the bandits’ 
escape routes while the assault party crawled up to the top of a hill 
to a position about five yards from an enemy sentry. The crawling 
took them over an hour before they reached this post which had 
been noted by Rabilal during the previous evening. By this time, 
Thornton suspected that the camp was about a hundred yards to 
his left and patiently he and his companions waited for the Chinese 
sentry to move away. However the man remained where he was 
and kept looking around in a suspicious manner so that as time 
was passing there was no alternative but to kill him before charging 
into the camp. As Rabilal fired one shot which felled the bandit, 
Thornton and his men ran as hard as they could towards the camp 
where they found a cleared area with an artificial barrier of trees 
which had been built to guard the perimeter. An enemy Bren gun 
opened up with a burst of fire but luckily no Gurkhas were hit. 
Then there was complete silence. Thornton thought, in despair, 
‘Another failure, again the enemy have got away’, but he had 
forgotten about the rest of the Company in their close cordon 
positions and suddenly all hell was let loose at the bottom of the 
spur. Some of the bandits had run into his ambush parties and, 
without recounting a shot by shot story, the eventual result was 
eight dead bodies found in the area. There could have been more 
because Thornton had let a bandit come to within five yards before 
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pulling the trigger of his American carbine—there was a loud click 
but the round was a dud one. For a split second the two men 
looked at each other before Thornton’s orderly opened fire without 
hitting the bandit who fled to safety. In Thornton’s words, ‘Secretly 
I was glad he got away’. 

C Company’s action over, messages of congratulations arrived, 
the most generous of which was the one from A Company of The 
Gordons: ‘Well done—we listened to the sound of your firing with 
envy.” John Thornton’s main impression of the attack was the 
complete and clinical silence of it all. No-one shouted and there was 
no excitement; just quiet, determined competence by the Gurkha 
soldiers. His final words on Operation ‘Metcalf’; ‘One thing I was 
quite sure about—I would never like to have Gurkhas on the other 
side.’ Thornton and Rabilal Rai, the protagonists in this successful 
drama, were both decorated, the former with the MC and the latter 
with a DCM while Ken Metcalf was subsequently awarded the 
DFC. 

Before we follow the 2nd Battalion from Kuala Pilah to Pahang 
in April, one unusual incident is worth recording in which Corporal 
Ratnalal Rai, B Company, was the central figure. At that time, 
B Company was based on Langkap to the west of Kuala Pilah, a 
district which had long been a favourite refuge of the bandits. Rat- 
nalal was playing volley ball in the late afternoon when someone 
shouted that a bandit had been seen nearby asking for guidance to 
a village, obviously quite unaware of the presence of Gurkha 
soldiers in the area. Ratnalal grabbed his Sten gun and still clad ina 
pair of games shorts, raced to the scene and, after a chase of about 
500 yards killed the terrorist. As he was the holder of the Military 
Medal, no-one in his Company was unduly surprised at this action 
but next day one or two local Communist sympathisers began to 
spread a story about the bandit having been killed in cold blood 
while trying to surrender. Immediate action was taken to investigate 
the story by sending in two officers, one from the Police and the 
Adjutant from the Battalion whose ‘on the spot’ investigation proved 
Ratnalal’s account was genuine. 

Unexciting though food denial operations were to the soldiers 
manning check posts or maintaining a tedious vigil at possible 
Communist meeting places, there is little doubt that as 1953 unfolded 
such measures were to become more and more effective. Chin Peng 
and his advisers found it necessary to retreat into deeper jungle and 
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thereafter to rely on their own vegetable gardens or on the support 
of the aboriginal Sakai tribes. However, vegetables planted in these 
jungle plots required sunlight for their growth and this entailed the 
felling of a number of trees; in consequence it was difficult to con- 
ceal such cultivations from the keen eyes of pilots like Captain 
Ken Metcalf. Once spotted, these cultivations were plotted on maps 
in the appropriate Operations Room but it was quite another thing 
to deal effectively with them and their ‘gardeners’ who usually lived 
nearby. Troops sent to destroy the gardens had to walk for days 
and invariably this meant taking at least one air drop during the 
approach march; the sight or sound of heavy aircraft was enough to 
alert the bandits with the result that the soldiers often found empty 
camps and could only relieve their feelings by wreaking their 
vengeance on the vegetable gardens. It was a time-consuming busi- 
ness; the missions were often abortive, and the whole problem 
called for a serious study by the War Executive Committees respon- 
sible for operations in the States of Malaya. 

The arrival of helicopters in the Federation changed matters 
greatly but many more of these machines were required if the 
Security Forces were to be able to stop the CTs from gaining by 
coercion the co-operation of the simple aboriginees who lived in the 
deep jungle. Not only were the Sakai able to provide food but their 
local knowledge meant that they were able to give warning about 
Security Forces movements and act as the eyes and ears of the 
bandits as well as providing them with food. 

To the north-east of Ladang Geddes is a lake, Tasek Bera. On 
the map the lake appeared to be a large one, over ten miles long, 
although from the air it did not much resemble a lake as found in 
Europe. Weeds and swamp concealed the water and it was impos- 
sible to trace its banks with any accuracy, though boats could be 
seen, as they plied their way through cleared and navigable water- 
ways. At various points around the water’s edge could be seen 
Sakai settlements, each with its own fields and plots of cultivation. 
One day observers in an Auster aircraft were more than a little 
surprised to see two camps laid out in military fashion, with parade 
grounds and bashas for accommodation clearly visible from the air. 
The Communist Terrorists’ remote refuge had been discovered at 
last, one that had obviously been used for rest and retraining for 
some considerable time. 

Companies from each Battalion in turn were sent to the Tasek 
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Bera area. The mounting of each operation required a lot of 
organization as the troops had to be resupplied by air drops and, 
regrettably, in the long term, their efforts were hopeless as the 
local inhabitants were still frightened by the bandits. What was 
needed were permanent protective measures for the primitive tribes 
in order to restore their confidence in the Government and to secure 
their co-operation in the future. This requirement led to the estab- 
lishment of Fort Alexander, the first in a series of jungle ‘forts’, 
later renamed Fort Iskander when the winds of independence began 
to blow through Malaya. 

Major Dusty Rhodes, Commander of A Company of the 2nd 
Battalion, was deputed to select the site on which the construction 
of the fort, using local labour, was to begin and, at the same time, to 
renovate the air strip that had last been in use during 1950. 
Dusty Rhodes and his men began their task at the end of May, 
immediately following the Battalion’s Coronation celebrations. 
They were enjoined to hand over to the Police as soon as the local 
situation permitted which meant, in reality, when the embryo fort’s 
defences were strong enough to deter any Communist Terrorist 
force from making an attack. Dusty Rhodes, an Australian by birth, 
was a serious-minded officer who had dedicated himself to the 
elimination of Communist bandits in Malaya. While the fort and 
its defences took shape, Rhodes chafed under the orders that 
imposed top priority on the construction work and relegated bandit 
chasing to a later phase. Nevertheless, A Company was able to make 
its presence felt; of more significance in the long term, Fort Alex- 
ander was duly constructed and handed over to the Police, there- 
after denying to the CTs an area that hitherto had been a com- 
paratively untouched haven of rest for them. At the fort the 
Sakai tribes received free medical treatment and belatedly began to 
realize that they were no longer a forgotten race, and that their 
interests were being remembered by the Government in Kuala 
Lumpur. 

Building Fort Alexander was a new type of assignment for 
Gurkha soldiers, an outcome of the strategy which by late 1953 
had produced better planned and more effective operations making 
the old “hit and miss’ jungle sweeps a thing of the past. More 
emphasis was put on inducing terrorists to surrender; rewards were 
substantially increased; the “voice machine’, an aircraft that used to 
broadcast messages to the CTs over selected parts of the jungle. 
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became a respectable and respected weapon of war. General Tem- 
plar and his advisors also realized that the one or two bandits who 
did surrender could be used to influence others into following their 
lead, as Operation ‘Chapman’ was to illustrate. 

This Operation took its name from the author Spencer Chapman, 
who had written about his exploits with the MPAJA against the 
Japanese in his book entitled The Jungle is Neutral. For a consid- 
erable time, Spencer Chapman and his Chinese companions, many 
of whom were now fighting with equal tenacity against the British 
in the Emergency, operated in the area around Menchis and it 
was there the Ist Battalion began seeking out the 1953 counterparts 
of Chapman’s wartime associates. It was to be a long-drawn-out 
operation lasting from April until the end of July. It did bring, 
however, a modicum of success in that eleven members of the 
twenty-five strong enemy force were to surrender, one or two of 
whom were in a most emaciated condition whilst another nine were 
to be killed. It was a portent of things to come, for the psycho- 
logical importance of inducing terrorists to surrender was now fully 
appreciated by both sides. Those Surrendered Enemy Personnel, 
(SEP) as they were officially termed, who were willing to demon- 
strate to their own comrades the advantages, in the material sense 
at least, of surrendering to the Government were taken round the 
countryside, to be displayed, well dressed and obviously well fed, 
at villages and other centres. 


Queen Elizabeth’s Coronation brought a holiday atmosphere 
to the grim days and nights of the Emergency and it was celebrated, 
formally and informally, with enthusiasm throughout the land. 
Ceremonial parades were held at Seremban by the Ist Battalion 
and at Bentong, 2nd Battalion but these parades were but a small 
and official part of the celebrations. An eye witness in Bentong 
wrote: ‘A quick but friendly inspection of the parade was then 
carried out in a spirit of laissez faire that was equalled by its 
brevity—appropriate to the gaiety of the day. Her Majesty’s Proc- 
lamation was read out for the local communities in English, 
Chinese, Malay, and Tamil, with a short precis in Gurkhali for the 
military members of the ever-growing crowd. After three cheers for 
Her Majesty, the parade marched past the saluting base, with a few 
of the school girls on parade deciding that it was better to giggle to the 
front rather than attempt an eyes right!’ Later the same perceptive 
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observer summed up the memorable day in these words, “We 
had a lot of fun and the barriers of class, rank, religion and race 
were forgotten. And what greater tribute could be paid to Her 
Majesty than that? Her great day was observed and enjoyed by rich 
and poor alike in the small town of Bentong in Pahang.’ 

However, patrols did not cease and on the same day B Company 
under Major Pat Carr managed to account for three Communist 
Terrorists but unfortunately a Gurkha soldier was wounded in the 
same action. He had to be evacuated by helicopter which only just 
completed its mission of mercy as darkness was falling, thanks to 
the skill and devotion of the pilot, Lieutenant-Commander 
Ben Breece of 848 Royal Naval Air Squadron. The pilots of this 
fine Squadron soon became familiar figures in Malaya and con- 
tributed to later successes achieved by both Battalions. The 2nd 
Battalion’s fortunes changed in Bentong for not only had the many 
terrorist cultivations in the district by now been recorded but with 
the arrival of Naval helicopters of 848 Squadron, the task of dealing 
with these areas was made considerably easier. This happy associa- 
tion with the Royal Navy gave rise to mutual feelings of high 
regard; it also enabled the 2nd Battalion to enjoy a most successful 
tour in Pahang, achieving fifty ‘kills’ in just over four months in the 
Bentong district. 

D Company, under Major Peter Willis, had worked hard during 
the previous nine months without achieving a successful contact. 
They now began to eliminate bandits with the same efficiency as the 
other companies. It is appropriate, therefore, to select one short 
account of an action by D Company. Peter Willis was amazed when 
a Naval helicopter pilot landing at the LZ, into which his company 
was being ‘shuttled’ from the padang in Bentong, reported with 
some excitement that he had seen three bandits nearby. Peter Willis 
was naturally sceptical as the siting was so remarkably close to 
where he and the pilot were then talking, but he immediately rustled 
up a few men and, leaving the helicopter with a guard, set off with the 
pilot as guide and pistol at the ready. As they reached the place 
where the bandits had been sighted, Peter Willis and his men took 
over the lead, and suddenly three uniformed terrorists were spotted 
in the undergrowth. Fire was exchanged and one of the enemy was 
killed. Not long afterwards, the helicopter carrying a macabre 
bundle slung in a net below the machine took off for Bentong to 
continue to lift more of D Company into the jungle. It is doubtful 
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whether there was ever a quicker success in any operation involving 
a helicopter squadron and an infantry unit. 

The most important elimination achieved by the 2nd Battalion 
in the whole Emergency occurred on 9 August. It started with a 
terrorist, armed with a rifle, surrendering to the local Home Guard 
on the road from Bentong to Tras. As he had fresh information 
about enemy camps, the Commanding Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Allford, decided to send in two platoons from A Company 
under Major Dusty Rhodes and to accompany them himself. 
However, John Allford was not destined to witness the spirited 
action that occurred later that day because he was forced to limp 
back to the main road with a sprained ankle. 

The SEP duly led A Company to the camp in which four bandits 
were seen eating a meal. While the Company was in process of 
surrounding the camp with a cordon of men, one of the bandits 
heard a suspicious noise, and in a flash, they started to flee. Captain 
(QGO) Bhaktabahadur Rai MC the company Second-in-Command, 
dashed forward in an attempt to cut them off but one of the Chinese 
suddenly turned and fired his pistol, hitting Bhaktabahadur twice, 
the second bullet smashing a hole in his knee. Three bandits were 
killed, one of whom was Chan Poon, a well-known leader who not 
only commanded 6 Regiment but was also a member of Chin Peng’s 
‘Cabinet’. However, there was no jubilation in A Company when 
Bhaktabahadur’s plight was known. Unfortunately darkness was 
falling by then and it was quite impossible for a helicopter to land 
and evacuate the wounded officer until first light the following 
morning. He lived through a long night of pain, severe shock and 
loss of blood and only a strong constitution and some faithful 
nursing by Dusty Rhodes and the MIO, Lionel Savery, enabled 
him to survive the terrible ordeal. Early next morning he was 
evacuated to the British Military Hospital in Kuala Lumpur where 
his cheerful spirit won him the admiration of his many visitors. 
Although his leg had to be amputated, Captain (QGO) Bhaktabah- 
adur served on in the Battalion, winning a Bar to his MC for his 
gallant part in this action. 

Meanwhile, the Ist Battalion was also continuing to notch up 
their ones and twos without being able to equal the dramatic results 
their friends in Bentong were enjoying. Much of the Battalion’s 
success during the previous two years had been due to the very 
competent leadership of Lieutenant-Colonel Johnny Curling and 
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his excellent training methods; he now completed his tenure as 
Commanding Officer in June of this year, 1953. Major Edward Hill 
who had often officiated in the past, carried on in this capacity until 
the arrival of the new Commanding Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alan Forestier-Walker, from the United Kingdom. 

Edward Hill was thus in the ‘hot seat’ when the Battalion 
returned to the Tasek Bera area, this time ‘mounted’ in helcopters 
of 848 Royal Naval Air Squadron. The 1st Battalion had no pre- 
vious training with helicopters so that they were particularly pleased 
and complimented when the pilots said they were equal to their 
sister battalion. The Operation now undertaken, called ‘Boxer’, 
acted as a further reminder to the bandits in the Tasek Bera area 
that their days of isolation were over; more camps were found; 
more cultivations were destroyed. However, the 1st Battalion’s tally 
of bandits eliminated did not increase during the whole Operation. 

Appropriately enough the cycle of events meant that, once more, 
both Battalions were out of operations by the end of the year when 
yet another retraining period began, with the usual inspections and 
the hectic round of competitions held to see which company could 
proudly claim to be ‘Champion Company’. The timing of leave to 
Nepal for the company ‘gladiators’ was carefully scrutinized by the 
Gurkha officers and heaven help anyone who allowed a good foot- 
baller, or the best company shot, to be posted away from the 
Battalion or, even more unforgivably, to fill an appointment in 
another company within the Battalion. As 1953 was probably the 
most successful one for the Regiment in Malaya from the oper- 
ational point of view, it is interesting to record that B Company of 
each Battalion became Champion Company that year. It was partic- 
ularly appropriate that the 2nd Battalion’s B Company should have 
won this honour because they had contributed most to the unit’s 
total of sixty-eight kills during the year. 

The 2nd Battalion’s high reputation in Bentong led to their 
selection as Federation Reserve Battalion by General Templer. This 
meant that they could be employed anywhere in the Federation but 
only after the Director of Operations had been consulted and given 
his blessing. Ironically the Battalion was to return to the Negri 
Sembilan area and, once again, become operational neighbours of 
their sister battalion, this time under command of 26 Brigade. 
Their new status, however, did not make the elimination of bandits 
any easier; on the contrary the operations in the Bahau area, code- 
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named ‘Jekyll’, did not produce a single success until 9 March, 
when a courier who unwittingly walked into the jungle clearing 
where Support Company had just been lifted in by helicopter, was 
killed by a Gurkha sentry. Back once more in the Tasek Bera area, 
the next operation saw B Company moving towards a suspected 
camp site which had been spotted by the ever alert Auster pilot, Cap- 
tain Metcalf. The camp was indeed found to be occupied and in the 
fire fight that followed Major Pat Carr was hit and wounded twice, 
eventually losing two fingers of his right hand. Pat Carr was by 
this time one of the most experienced Company Commanders in 
the whole of Malaya and, although a lightweight in physique, he 
was a wiry man and completely tireless when there was the slightest 
chance of bringing an operation against the Communist Terrorists 
to a successful conclusion. Carr’s absence in hospital did not daunt 
his most competent Second-in-Command, nor his well trained 
Company, as was apparent when less than three weeks later, five 
out of five bandits were killed when B Company attacked yet 
another occupied clearing. In reporting this successful action to 
Battalion Headquarters, Captain (QGO) Ratnabahadur Limbu’s 
brief radio message merely stated: ‘Met five. Killed five. Over.’ 
Both officers were duly rewarded with Pat Carr receiving a Bar to 
his MC and Ratnabahadur the MC. 

These successes followed a severe blow to the Regiment and, 
in particular, to the Ist Battalion, when in the late afternoon of 
2 February, 1954, the newly appointed Commanding Officer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alan Forestier-Walker, was killed. The Bat- 
talion had just moved back to its operational company bases, after 
a period of retraining in Seremban, Alan Forestier-Walker was on 
his way back to Seremban, having visited Kuala Klawang and his 
other company bases. He sat in the front seat of his jeep, next to 
the driver, with an escorting scout car in the rear—in such a manner 
many senior officers had travelled over the length and breadth of 
the country and had either escaped detection or, more probably, 
the presence of the scout car with its twin Vickers machine guns in 
the turret had made lurking bandits in ambush think twice about 
pulling their triggers. There was, however, always the possibility 
that the jeep might become separated from its shadow, especially 
over twisting and winding hill roads. The road from Kuala Klawang 
had many twists and turns as it snaked its way for seven miles over 
the Jelebu Pass, offering several ideal sites for ambush positions 
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reaching down to the road. On this particular day, about ten CTs 
lay in one of these, with one LMG and a variety of rifles. The 
stakes for which they gambled were high ones: the arms, weapons 
and ammunition they hoped to snatch from the occupants of any 
vehicle brought to a sudden standstill by their initial heavy burst of 
fire. The bandits were from 3 Independent Platoon and they relied 
on one of their number to give the ambush alert signal from a 
vantage point from which he could see three bends of the road as it 
climbed steeply up to the ambush position. 

Before Alan Forestier-Walker in his jeep turned the last corner, 
his vehicle passed a civilian bus laboriously chugging its way to the 
top. The bandit sentry saw only the jeep and gave the signal to his 
comrades who took up their firing positions. Meanwhile, the scout 
car was unable to pass the bus; its crew was not able to help their 
Commanding Officer when the jeep reached a position some thirty 
yards from the lurking Communist hunters where it was hit by a 
furious burst of fire. It slewed round and crashed into the ditch. 
The driver and batman were killed outright. Alan Forestier-Walker, 
mortally wounded, managed to get out of the jeep, and returned the 
Communist Terrorists’ fire until he died; spent cartridge cases from 
his machine carbine were found on the road scattered around his 
body. 

Meanwhile the civilian bus had come round the last bend while 
the shooting was taking place and a few shots hit it; the driver 
promptly drove into the ditch where he and his passengers scrambled 
for cover. Along came the scout car which, too, came under heavy 
fire. The engine stalled and to make matters worse, the gunner 
could only fire off a few rounds before his guns jammed. The gunner 
tried to clear the guns, but each time had to expose himself and 
each time he did so, found himself a target for the bandits’ fire. 
Meantime, the driver had got his engine going again and quickly 
reversed the scout car back around the corner, out of sight, to 
enable the gunner to rectify the faulty gun mechanism. In a flash 
the CTs were on the road taking the weapons and bandoliers from 
three dead occupants of the jeep. They even cut off Alan Forestier- 
Walker’s badges of rank and removed his watch before withdrawing 
at speed into the undergrowth. 

The scout car came forward again with the machine guns 
working, the gunner spraying the general area of the ambush 
position. It was too late. They had gone. The whole action was 
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over in five minutes and within the hour, the whole Battalion knew 
of the tragedy. 

At a Regimental funeral, officers and men mounrned the loss of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Forestier-Walker, a man of high principles and 
kindness who in the compartively short time he had spent with the 
Regiment had inspired all ranks with his enthusiasm and his 
determination to improve standards in all aspects of training and 
administration. Twelve years later his nephew was to be commis- 
sioned into the Regiment and at the time of writing is still serving. 

Once again, Edward Hill had to officiate for a few months until 
another experienced Commander, Lieutenant-Colonel Chris Pulley 
took over command in April, 1954. Chris Pulley had joined the 
Regiment in 1950, having served with distinction in the 3rd Gurkhas 
until the Partition of India in 1947. Underneath his quiet and 
diffident manner, Lieutenant-Colonel Pulley had a strong will and 
the Battalion was to continue to flourish under his guidance 
and leadership. 

Communist documents, captured from a courier killed by the 
ist Battalion, were studied with great interest by Special Branch 
experts when it was discovered that these dealt with the current 
operations taking place in Negri Sembilan at that time. The papers 
revealed that the stringent food control measures were disrupting 
the Communist plans and strangling their life lines. By now, too, 
their lower headquarters, and the rank and file generally, had 
heard the shattering news that Chin Peng and a picked body of some 
eighty followers had moved into a safe sanctuary, just across the 
Malayan border with Thailand. Such a decision had been announced 
at a top level jungle conference in 1953 and the news that the 
leaders intended to direct the war from outside the country had 
been received in astonishment and silence by those attending. Apart 
from the talks at Baling in Kedah with Tunku Abdul Rahman at 
the end of 1955, Chin Peng and his hard core of supporters have 
remained in exile ever since. 

Evidence that the Communists’ morale was beginning to crack 
was not hard to find; the rate of surrenders although not enough to 
bring the war to a quick or dramatic end, slowly accelerated as the 
Government’s ideas and methods of psychological warfare became 
more and more effective and the hearts and minds of the people 
were won over to the Government’s cause. 

The desire to surrender was not always easy to put into effect as 
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the terrorists watched each other with suspicion and dealt with 
any deviationist trends ruthlessly. Some who wanted to surrender 
were caught and murdered in cold blood; others husbanded dreams 
in their hearts but found no opportunity to escape or were too afraid 
to take the risk. One or two cases occurred of a terrorist surrender- 
ing himself, having had to kill a fellow bandit who still wished to 
remain true to the Communist doctrine. In mid-1954 a bandit 
emerged from the Langkap area to surrender. According to his 
story, he had killed two of his companions; Major John Davis, 
commanding C Company of the Ist Battalion, guided by the 
surrendered bandit, went in to investigate. True to his word, the 
SEP led the patrol to the dead bodies of his comrades and to their 
weapons which he had hidden nearby. Then followed the type of 
Operation that appealed to the heavily built quick-witted John 
Davis. In addition to his own Gurkhas, he had a platoon of surren- 
dered terrorists who had volunteered to take up arms against their 
former colleagues; such men were called SOVP (Surrendered 
Operational Volunteer Party), and although many in authority had 
uneasy doubts about arming, and thereafter rewarding, these ex- 
Communists for results obtained, there is no doubt that they were 
used effectively on a number of occasions. In this instance, the 
platoon with John Davis played a useful part in ‘double agent’ 
tactics which resulted in two Communist Terrorists reporting at an 
RV where they were both killed by the ambush party which lay in 
wait for them. Unfortunately neither of these men was linked with 
the murder of Alan Forestier-Walker, his driver and orderly, but, 
by the end of the year, Lieutenant-Colonel Chris Pulley and his men 
had succeeded in eliminating many of the notorious 3 Platoon— 
either by killing them in action or by forcing them to surrender 
often in a starving condition. 

By the middle of the year it was officially confirmed that the 
2nd Battalion was to move to Hong Kong at the end of November 
for a two year tour; this news acted as an incentive for John Allford 
and his men to reach two hundred ‘kills’ before they had to cease 
active operations. In fact, both Battalions of the Regiment achieved 
this goal before the end of 1954, a tribute to their consistency and 
proof that both had attained an equally high standard in jungle 
fighting. The 2nd Battalion’s ‘purple patch’ in Bentong was officially 
recognized when the Queen’s Birthday Honours List of 1954 con- 
tained the name of Lieutenant-Colonel John Allford who received 
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the DSO, while B Company’s excellent work was also recognized 
by the award of one DCM and two MMs. 

Looking back through the records of this period, and drawing 
on the less reliable memories of middle-aged officers and ex- 
officers, it is all too easy to forget that the Regiment, and indeed 
the Brigade of Gurkhas as a whole, was engaged in many other 
aspects of soldiering as well as being on active service. The year 
1954 was one of change for the Brigade. The British Government 
announced in September that a sum of £1,000,000 had been granted 
for the construction of the main base at Dharan in East Nepal. 
Treasury approval having been given meant that, at last, the work 
could begin. Equally important was the long-awaited and welcome 
decision to fly serving Gurkha soldiers and their families to and 
from Calcutta in chartered aircraft, in place of the commercial sea 
trooping which was slow and rarely went according to plan as 
the shipping lines often changed schedules at the last moment. 
Movement to and from India and Nepal thus became easier 
and quicker while the improved Emergency situation allowed the 
Brigade to begin sending units, in turn, to Hong Kong. The new 
trooping arrangements were therefore timely and necessary to 
ensure that annual leave parties left and returned within a reason- 
able time. 

Improved standards of target shooting—as opposed to shots 
aimed at terrorists—were now being attained and more time could 
be taken in preparing teams for Army and Malayan Command 
competitions. The Regiment did not win a major meeting but the 
Ist Battalion came near to so doing, on two occasions gaining 
second place in the Millington Drake Trophy and third place in the 
Malayan Rifle Meeting. It was to take the 2nd Battalion a little 
more time before becoming a power in the shooting world but, as 
will be recorded in the next chapter, their move to Hong Kong soon 
enabled them to win honours in competitions there. 

After a lot of hard work and hours spent in discussion at higher 
headquarters in Singapore and the War Office, the Major-General, 
Brigade of Gurkhas and his small staff had set in motion many 
projects which, years later, the modern Brigade takes for granted. 
Education for Gurkha children beyond the primary stage was finally 
approved during 1954 and reasonably attractive terms for Nepali 
civilian school teachers instituted, so that the overall standard of 
unit Gurkha children schools could be quickly improved. 
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For the first time, two Gurkha boys were selected to go to Sand- 
hurst in the following year and thus became the forerunners of the 
three RMA trained commissioned officers now found in most 
Gurkha infantry battalions. The first two Queen’s Gurkha Orderly 
Officers also went to England to be in attendance on Her Majesty at 
certain state functions. In 1954, Queen’s Gurkha Officers of the 
6th and 10th Gurkha Rifles were selected for the first tour; in after 
years all Regiments and the three Corps have continued to 
nominate their outstanding Gurkha officers for this much-sought- 
after duty. The Queen’s Gurkha Orderly Officers are surprised and 
pleased to find how much interest Her Majesty The Queen takes in 
their families and other personal matters and they have to be 
prepared to answer her questions about the well-being and where- 
abouts of their predecessors in office. 

The overall improvement in standards that had become apparent 
on operations, in shooting, in dress and in other aspects of soldiering 
could be attributed to many factors, the most important being that 
everyone in the Brigade realized that the Security Forces were 
winning the war against the Communists. There was more time to 
think, more opportunity to train, and more welfare facilities were 
available for the Gurkha and his family. Training was now firmly 
centred around the Depot at Sungei Patani where recruits were put 
through a gruelling nine months’ syllabus which turned them from 
semi-illiterate hillmen into riflemen, ready to play a full part in the 
life of the Regiment. Sungei Patani became the centre and the home 
for the whole Brigade where in addition to recruit training, various 
courses for British and Gurkha officers, as well as for junior ranks, 
were held throughout the year. 

The darker days of the Emergency had held up many of the 
activities which in 1954 were being brought to fruition and the 
high reputation gained by the Brigade on operations served to 
accelerate favourable decisions on several proposals. Many officers 
in the Brigade claimed that the Emergency would have been lost in 
the early days if the Gurkhas had not been ready in Malaya; per- 
haps it might be less controversial to claim that the war would have 
taken longer to win if the Brigade of Gurkhas had not been on the 
spot and therefore ready to bear the brunt at a time when British 
troops would have had to be summoned from elsewhere, un- 
accustomed and unprepared for jungle warfare. 

In May it was time to say farewell to the ‘Supremo’, General 
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Sir Gerald Templer, who was leaving the country to take up the 
top appointment in the Army, Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
He realized that the military war was becoming less important than 
preparation for the political future which awaited an independent 
Malaya. The country no longer needed a military dictator, however 
impartial and benevolent he might be, and the future leaders of 
Malaya had to be allowed the chance to spread their wings before 
the first democratic elections ever to be held in the country took 
place in mid-1953. It was a difficult but correct decision taken by 
a great leader whose political acumen was sounder than that of 
many professional politicians. Sir Gerald, now to be Field-Marshal, 
and Lady Templer left the country with high reputations: they 
also took with them the deep affection and gratitude of the people 
of Malaya of all races and from all walks of life. The military side 
of the Emergency now became the responsibility of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Geoffrey Bourne while Sir Donald MacGillivray was 
appointed High Commissioner with overriding authority in matters 
of finance and high policy. 

In June the 2nd Battalion went back for their last three months 
on operations before moving to Hong Kong, during which time they 
killed twenty-five terrorists and captured one. In so doing they 
passed the two hundred mark. Eighteen of these successes were 
obtained during Operation ‘Apollo’, which was carried out in the 
Kuala Lipis area of Pahang. Three companies A, B and C, con- 
tributed to the total killed in this Operation, with the laurels going 
to B Company who accounted for seven terrorists in one attack on 
a Communist camp near Jerkoh. There was a cause for more jubila- 
tion when Major David Cutfield and C Company killed a notorious 
Communist, Lee Ming. Lee Ming had terrorized the local villagers 
and had often boasted that he would never be killed by ‘the British 
and their running dogs’ unless a golden bullet was used to do it. His 
death a day after being wounded in an earlier ambush was greeted 
with welcome surprise by the law-abiding elements of the popula- 
tion who had lived under his shadow in fear and apprehension for 
several years. 

D Company did not enjoy ‘Apollo’, as they did not see a single 
bandit from start to finish. It was therefore appropriate that the 
last successes obtained by the Battalion were those by D Company 
in early October, two days before the unit finally withdrew from 
operational duties. In an article written years later, the Company 
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Commander summed up: ‘I’d been given the chance to command 
an Operation that should have been one hundred per cent successful 
(there were thirteen CTs in the camp), and what is more important, 
should have eliminated a Chinese bandit who was notorious for 
his cruelty throughout Malaya. Because of one or two errors a 
wonderful opportunity was lost.’ The story of these mistakes is a 
long one and has already been told elsewhere under the title 
Bullets and Bandits. 

The 2nd Battalion left Singapore in the last week of November 
after a series of parties, congratulatory messages and presentations. 
One of the happiest occasions was the presentation of a kukri to 
their old friends of 848 Naval Air Squadron who, in return, gave 
the Battalion the Squadron Shield to commemorate the many suc- 
cesses obtained on operations together. Of the 209 kills obtained 
by the Battalion, quite a large number were undoubtedly due to the 
magnificent support given by 848 Squadron during the last eighteen 
months, 

The 2nd Battalion left buried in Malayan soil one British officer 
and ten Gurkha soldiers; victims of clashes with the terrorists. They 
also left the Seventh’s exalted reputation in the capable hands of the 
ist Battalion whose long tenure of Seremban as a base was finally 
to end in January, 1955. 

The lst Battalion continued operations until the end of the year, 
always hoping that they would fully avenge Alan Forestier-Walker’s 
death. ‘Slowly but surely throughout the year, no matter what the 
immediate target has been, 3 Platoon have been watched and waited 
for, sought and searched for throughout the hills and valleys of 
Negri Sembilan.’ In such a way the author of the 1954 Battalion 
newsletter expressed his feelings, and his hopes were in some 
measure fulfilled when there were two major clashes with 3 Platoon 
before the Battalion left Seremban. 

The first found the CTs with all the advantages in their favour 
when an understrength platoon of C Company, under Lieutenant 
(QGO) Narbir Limbu unexpectedly walked into 3 Platoon who 
were awaiting them in a good position. Narbir Limbu felt that the 
only way out of his unfavourable situation was the traditional 
Gurkha one of attack but heavy enemy fire forced his men to go 
to ground. A fire fight followed which was only brought to a close 
by the approach of darkness: unfortunately one Gurkha had been 
severely wounded at the onset and he died during the night. 
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Before morning light appeared 3 Platoon had vanished without a 
trace. 

The next brush with this Platoon occurred in early October and 
again the encounter was unexpected. This time D Company came 
upon the Communists as they were preparing and strengthening 
defences to their camp as the evening shadows were lengthening. 
Again, there was no alternative but an immediate assault but 3 
Platoon showed their mettle by standing firm for over two hours 
before scattering. One dead enemy was left behind in the camp. The 
whole Battalion gave chase and hounded the bandits who, although 
in a poor physical condition, somehow managed to survive. There 
were some near misses, too. On one occasion A Company found to 
their surprise that the CTs had actually rested one night between 
two of their platoon positions only a matter of two or three hundred 
yards from the Gurkhas. Only well trained men could have made 
so little noise in the jungle but 3 Platoon’s jungle lore was built on 
experience and a strong desire to survive. 3 Platoon thus lived to 
fight another day but only a ragged emaciated party carried their 
hopes and fears thereafter. 


To turn from jungle skirmishes to peacetime activities, the 
ist Battalion won the football Nepal Cup Final beating 1/2 GR 
after a truly hectic game in which Lieutenant John Prentice, a 
seconded officer to the Regiment, played a big part in the victory. 
The Battalion’s shooting exploits have already been mentioned 
and in addition they also won fame on the sporting field by winning 
the 17 Division Basketball Competition. All these successes served 
to add to the poignancy of the final presentation parade in Serem- 
ban, when on 28 December the Mentri Besar made a complimentary 
oration during which he said: “Throughout the period the Battalion 
has been in this State, we have watched with pride and admiration 
their magnificient efforts and notable achievements in the operations 
against the Communist Terrorists.’ Later he added: ‘The Emer- 
gency is by no means over but when we look back to the sombre 
years that have passed, no-one can doubt for a moment that there 
has been an improvement in the Emergency situation .. . Officers 
and men of the 1/7th Gurkhas! The days of your victories are by 
no means at an end. As you go forward on further missions that 
will fall to your lot we shall always regard your work with admira- 
tion and gratitude.’ His Highness the Yang di-Pertuan Besar then 
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presented a fine piece of silver in the shape of a model Malay house 
in token of the gratitude and esteem felt by the people of Negri 
Sembilan for the 1st Battalion 7th Gurkha Rifles. 

Indeed the Emergency was not yet over but the tide had turned 
and other problems awaiting an independent country lay ahead for 
Malaya. With the Ist Battalion about to move to a new base in 
Kluang and the 2nd Battalion starting a tour in the New Territories 
of Hong Kong, the next chapter of the Regiment’s history dovetails 
well with the later stages of the Malayan Emergency and the 
Brigade’s new stations in the Far East. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Second Battalion in Hong Kong 
1955-1957 


As the MS Tjiwangi edged its way into the docks at Kowloon, 
the officers and men of the 2nd Battalion gazed at Hong Kong 
Island, with its beautiful natural harbour and the tightly congested 
buildings of Kowloon. The Colony of Hong Kong in late 1954 
had yet to become a mecca for tourists and the construction of huge 
blocks of flats had still to begin. In the meantime the Government 
was grappling with the problem posed by thousands of refugees 
who had crossed the border from China and now, on this cold day, 
the squatters could be seen living in their pitiful shacks and shanty 
towns, huddled against the rocks at the foot of the hills, seeking any 
nook and cranny to gain shelter and cover from the damp mists and 
bitter winds of winter, and from the hot sun and the typhoons that 
strike the Colony in the summer months. 

The warmth of the greeting given to the Battalion by the repre- 
sentatives of 2/2 GR was genuine and wholehearted; the music 
played by their Regimental Band helped to lighten the task of 
disembarking the men from the ship and unloading the unit’s stores. 
Then followed the first drive through the streets of Kowloon where 
the people looked drab and cold, their dark clothes quite unlike 
the bright costumes adopted during the prosperity of the early 
sixties. As the Gurkhas gazed with interest at Kowloon, they were 
astonished to find many squatters living on the pavements in the 
back streets, often screened by a single sheet of cardboard or cheap 
plywood. It was a melancholy sight but the challenge was to be 
dealt with in an impressive manner by the Government, even if the 
giant blocks of flats erected, housing literally thousands of people, 
may not please the aesthetic eye. 
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Outside Kowloon the twenty-two-mile drive to Tam Mei Camp 
in the New Territories was a pleasant one, with the sun coming 
out and lighting up the hills, to bring back memories of the North 
West frontier to the older members, while a few young soldiers 
were heard to say: Hamro Pahar jasto chha. (It is like our hills of 
Nepal.) In the valleys, the Chinese farmers had used every inch of 
ground for cultivation, with huge vegetables being tended with 
assiduous care by men and women. Irrespective of what lay ahead 
for the men, the drive to Tam Mei on 29 November signified the 
beginning of peacetime soldiering—for two years anyway—and the 
first cold winter since the Battalion had left India in early 1948. 

Tam Mei Camp greeted them with a variety of attractions. It was 
beautifully situated amidst hills, but it was a small camp—so small, 
in fact, that some two hundred men were in tents, with the remainder 
crammed.like sardines into the barrack rooms. As the barometer 
suddenly dropped to herald a spell of cold weather, the tent dwell- 
ers envied their fellows in the barracks, preferring an unhealthy 
‘fug’ to the bitter winds stirring their tent flaps. More building had 
to be carried out because the camp had been designed to hold a 
Regimental Headquarters and two Gurkha Engineer Field Squad- 
rons rather than a battalion of Infantry and its quota of familes. 
The families were split into two groups, some being accommodated 
in Tam Mei and others in Whitfield Barracks, in the heart of the 
noisy city of Kowloon. This latter group posed problems, as the 
head of family either had to commute each day by train, thus adding 
to an already long programme of training and duties, or remain in 
Tam Mei for a few days, leaving his wife and children on their own 
in Whitfield Barracks. Neither solution was satisfactory because 
many of the men had already accepted long periods of separation 
from their families when on active operations in Malaya. 

It is difficult to single out specific training exercises in Hong Kong 
without running the risk of considerable repetition, especially as 
both Battalions were due to spend quite a few years stationed in 
the New Territories between 1955 and 1971. Certainly officers and 
men of the 2nd Battalion, who went on the first ‘Manning’ exercise 
in November, will not forget it because their move out of camp 
coincided with the coldest days of winter and for two nights they 
froze, with teeth chattering, inadequately clothed in jersey pullovers 
and thin olive green trousers. One company commander recalls his 
signaller shivering with cold; he was unable to speak coherently on 
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the radio and had to hand over to his commander who eventually 
restored him to normal health with a generous tot of rum. That 
exercise was the first of a series during which the Battalion, as part 
of 48 Gurkha Infantry Brigade, rehearsed its role in defence of the 
New Territories and Hong Kong. In 1954 there was a brave plan 
for such a defence but as the years passed, a more realistic attitude 
was adopted as to what could and would be done by the British 
Forces stationed in the Colony. Repelling a full scale invasion by 
the Chinese was recognized as belonging to the realm of fantasy 
and eventually the role of the British Forces was changed to fit in 
with the prevailing political situation in the Colony. 

Life was hectic and it was not long before the Adjutant, John 
Thornton, wrote, ‘after four months in Hong Kong we are beginning 
to see the difficulties of peacetime soldiering. It is not as rose- 
coloured as we imagined it. The comparative calm of Malaya brings 
back happy memories’—this nostalgia for the past was accentuated 
by a series of visits, inspections, exercises, stand-to’s, ceremonial 
parades and duties. Hong Kong always poses problems for the 
members of a newly-arrived unit who find that the old stagers 
invariably assume that the new boys ‘know the form’ as well as 
they do. Local knowledge on exercises and schemes was worth a 
head’s start when battling for supremacy with ‘the enemy’—1it still 
is to this day. 

That first tactical exercise in Hong Kong was ‘a double first’ as 
there were only a handful of officers, and no-one below the rank 
of QGO, who had ever been on any type of exercise before. 
Everything creaked and even the simplest battle procedures sorely 
taxed an inexperienced Battalion Headquarters staff; at the lowest 
level, the riflemen were bewildered at having to move in open 
formation across open fields and bare hillsides instead of being 
cloaked by the more familiar jungle and its undergrowth. Even 
the senior officers, Lieutenant-Colonel John Allford and his com- 
pany commanders, had no recent experience of what was euphemis- 
tically called ‘modern warfare’. The result was chaotic but the 
Battalion soon learnt from its mistakes and by the time the autumn 
training season of 1955 began, all ranks were assured and certain 
that they could cope with any Hong Kong ‘foes’. They were begin- 
ning to appreciate some of the advantages of being stationed in 
the Colony: these included the cool winter, opportunities to catch 
up on long overdue educational and military qualificational training 
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and to re-establish Battalion activities as opposed to the indepen- 
dence enjoyed by the companies in their separate, and often iso- 
lated, bases in Malaya. In short, the Hong Kong medicine was 
necessary even if it was not appreciated by everyone. 

There was not a string of instant or noteworthy victories on the 
recreational and sporting fields. One exception does stand out, 
however,—the annual 48 Brigade Khud race which was run up and 
down a massive feature with the nickname of ‘Nameless’. This hill 
is still used for Khud races because it is steep and the route, up 
one spur, along the crest, and down another, can be watched from 
a vantage position by admiring spectators at the bottom. In 1956 
an awestruck British soldier was heard to comment, ‘Gor, look at 
them—Wots coming down that hill’. His pal replied, “Yeah, they 
ain’t humans are they?’, and as eight of the first nine men home 
were from the Seventh, those British soldiers’ comments are recorded 
for posterity. The Battalion’s supremacy at Khud racing during the 
tour in Hong Kong was never challenged: three victories and on 
each occasion the team scampered home like mountain goats. 

One event, a Regimental landmark, was the announcement of 
the official Affiliation with the Pacific Island Regiment, at that time 
an integral part of the Australian Military Forces. This affiliation 
was to lead to a regular exchange of officers between the two 
Regiments and the young subalterns or junior captains from the 
Seventh who went to New Guinea on a year’s tour, found it a fas- 
cinating and rewarding experience. As a token of alliance a cere- 
monial kukri was handed over to the Pacific Island Regiment’s first 
Colonel, Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, in Port Moresby in Papua. 

C Company under Major David Cutfield earned an important 
niche for themselves in the Brigade of Gurkhas by winning the 
Company Shield in the Army Rifle Association Non-Central 
Competition, defeating forty-eight other teams from various units 
of the British Army. In subsequent years, Gurkha companies from 
other Battalions were to earn similar successes but, as always, great 
pleasure was derived in achieving the ‘first ever’ win by a Gurkha 
company. 

Queen’s Birthday Parades have been a regular event of the 
Hong Kong scene for a long time so that no specific one will be 
selected for detailed description. Over the years, the size, scope, 
and indeed the aim of these parades have varied according to the 
desires of the Governor, his advisers and, it should be added, the 








5. Pipers displaying the pipe banners presented by HRH 
Prince Philip. 


9. Emplaning at Changi airfield in Singapore for training at 
Kota Belud, British North Borneo. 








7. HM King Mahendra of Nepal inspecting a Guard of 
Honour from the Ist Battalion at Tam Mei Camp, 
Hong Kong, 1960. 


8. 2nd Battalion mortar position in Borneo, 1965. 
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prevailing political situation. Of course, the primary purpose was 
to honour Her Majesty The Queen in public, but there was often 
the important subsidiary one of ‘showing the flag’ to give the 
Chinese citizens a glimpse of the ‘iron hand’ ready to deal with 
internal strife and disorder and to help in times of distress. Such 
parades entailed a lot of preparation and many rehearsals. In 
addition, the location of the military camps in the New Territories 
meant journeys for the soldiers to and from Hong Kong in the 
back of 3 tonners, not the most comfortable of vehicles to ride in 
along the twisting roads that led to the centre of Kowloon. 

Units containing old friends from Malaya periodically arrived in 
the Colony to relieve neighbouring units who went back to take up 
active duties against the stubborn Communist Terrorists. At the 
same time, the situation in Korea still required a garrison, and 
troopships passed through Hong Kong at regular intervals. The 
Battalion was able to meet and wish wartime comrades, The 
Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders, ‘God-speed’ on their way to 
Korea and some fifteen months later to see them again when they 
were on their way back to the UK. The second meeting was a 
memorable one but perhaps it should be said that details are a 
trifle dim as the diarist recorded: ‘a strong party of British officers 
met the ship and took a number of their (The Cameron) officers 
to see the sights of Kowloon. Regrettably progress further than the 
Peninsula Hotel was not achieved.’ 

Field-Marshal Sir William Slim’s tenure as Colonel of the Regi- 
ment ended in May, 1956, a sad moment for a great soldier after 
many years spent with Gurkha soldiers, covering the numerous 
rungs in the ladder of promotion from subaltern to field-marshal. 
Bill Slim was about to leave England to become a most popular and 
respected Governor-General of Australia. In his own words, he was 
to be succeeded by ‘one of the finest soldiers in the British Army’. 
The Seventh were to meet with much success under their new 
Colonel, Field-Marshal Sir Gerald Templer. For his part, Sir 
Gerald Templer was to take a most active interest in his new 
Regiment and many ideas from this energetic man were imple- 
mented during his tenure as Colonel. 

The Commanding Officer and his Gurkha Major both handed 
over their appointments during the Battalion’s tour in Hong Kong. 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Allford after an eventful command, 
handed over to Lieutenant-Colonel Maynard Pockson, who had 
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served with the 5th and 6th Gurkha Rifles before joining his new 
Regiment. John Allford had been a controversial figure in the minds 
of one or two of his British officers but his Adjutant’s summary 
should stand for posterity: ‘and so finishes the Colonel’s tour of 
command during which he led us with most conspicuous success 
for three memorable years.’ 

Major (QGO) Chatraman Rai’s diminutive stature never lessened 
his authority within the Battalion. Unfortunately, he had a streak of 
rebellion in him which though held in check during his Army service 
caused him later to lead a rebel foray against a Police Station in 
East Nepal, during which he was fatally wounded. 

As the tour in the New Territories entered its last few months, 
some of the long-awaited building projects were completed. Under 
the envious but friendly glares of the British officers, their QGOs 
moved into the new Mess on the top of a hill with a wonderful 
view across Deep Bay into China. However, some fifteen years 
later, the present-day occupants complain that it is too small and 
the facilities are out of date. In such a way have the amenities of 
the modern Brigade improved over the years! The Gurkha families, 
too, were not forgotten and the ‘new hospital, with a plethora of 
gadgets’, was much admired by the neighbouring Gurkha battalion 
over the hill in Norwegian Farm camp. 

Visitors came regularly from other lands, and most were genuinely 
interested and impressed by their first close up view of a Gurkha 
battalion under peacetime conditions. One whose recorded com- 
ments gave most pleasure was the United States Army Pacific 
Commander, Lieutenant-General Bryce who, after inspecting the 
Guard of Honour, said to the Gurkha Major, ‘You sure have 
a fine batch of boys here; I wish I had men like these under 
my command.’ When the Gurkha Major later heard what the 
American soldiers earned in pay and allowances, he, too, was 
sorry that such an arrangement was beyond the realms of 
possibility! 

Generally speaking, the Battalion got on extremely well with 
their military masters in HQ 48 Gurkha Infantry Brigade. However, 
Brigade expressed their displeasure with the unit when a tent in 
Tam Mei suddenly went up in flames and was burnt ‘beyond 
repair’. Fortunately no-one was hurt and the stores were removed in 
time. Of even more consequence, fate took a hand when, during 
the first Brigade Headquarters exercise of the training season, one 
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of their command vehicles went up in flames. Nothing more was 
heard about the burnt tent in Tam Mei thereafter! 

Rioting reared its ugly head on one occasion during the Bat- 
talion’s stay in Hong Kong. Unfortunately it coincided with their 
last Kalratri party during the 1956 Dashera. The Nationalists and 
Communists tore into each other with great enthusiasm in Kowloon, 
and eventually the Police found that they needed assistance from 
the Army in order to separate the warring factions. The Seventh 
found themselves dressed in uniform and equipment at a time when 
they would have been celebrating Dashera with traditional Gurkha 
gusto and imbibing generous tots of rum. Nevertheless, some of the 
festivals were observed although the guest list, which seemed to 
grow alarmingly each year, was severely curtailed by the reluctance 
of visitors to risk driving through the unsettled areas of Kowloon. 
This fact meant a great saving in the unit’s funds! 

With 1957 came conflicting reports and rumours of future 
locations back in Malaya and which eventually crystallized into a 
definite order for a move to Kluang in Johore, to arrive there in 
early April. The hustle and bustle of packing was complicated by 
farewell parades and numerous parties so that the last few weeks 
passed in a flash and it was soon time for the advance party of the 
relieving Battalion, 1/6 GR, to arrive in Tam Mei, while that of 
the 2nd Battalion moved into Mersing Road Camp near Kluang. 
Change-overs between Gurkha units were never difficult and invari- 
ably passed without rancour or argument. When 1/6 GR disem- 
barked from HMT Oxfordshire the Pipes and Drums of the 10th 
Gurkhas piped them ashore and then later played martial airs when 
the Seventh embarked on the same ship. It was to be goodbye to 
Hong Kong for seven years. 

Peace-time soldiering was over and the Adjutant in May, 1957, 
summed up the feelings of all ranks by writing in Kluang: ‘after 
two and a half years in Hong Kong, I think we are all happy to be 
back in Malaya again. The countryside seems wonderfully green 
after a survey of parched hills around Hong Kong... Life here is so 
much more purposeful.’ 

The regular Army is expected to preserve peace but when this 
involves protracted periods of routine soldiering long-serving officers 
and men tend to lose, to a certain extent, a sense of purpose. Such 
a situation had not faced the Brigade of Gurkhas for many years 
but it was to become a problem in the early Seventies. 


CHAPTER 4 





The First Battalion in Johore 
1955-1957 





For the older officers and senior NCOs, the move from one 
operational area to another in Malaya did not appear to be as 
attractive a proposition as two years near the bright lights of 
Hong Kong. This was not surprising as the Ist Battalion had spent 
thirteen years on active service; the end of the Second World War 
had seen them continuing operations against dacoits in Burma, 
followed by over six years in and around the State of Negri Sembilan 
in Malaya. The move to Kluang in Johore was not a popular one. 
The town was not as attractive as Seremban, the people were sus- 
picious and unfriendly, and the surrounding countryside was flat 
and swampy. It was going to be hot, hard work patrolling through 
the swampy jungle, and mighty unpleasant too. 

The first two months in Kluang saw the men settling into a 
pleasant little camp with the emphasis on “modern warfare’ during 
training. To give the single and unaccompanied soldiers a change, 
parties were sent to Penang where a leave centre at Fort Auchry 
had been established by The Brigade of Gurkhas. Sea bathing did 
not attract the men as much as the neon lights and shops of Penang, 
but they all seemed to enjoy the chance to relax away from the 
RSM and free from the many irksome duties that can befall junior 
soldiers. On 15 March all the single men were back with their 
companies when the Battalion moved out, in a tactical sense, to 
begin operations in the Segamat district of Johore. The married 
men bade farewell to their wives and children who remained 
behind in Kluang, guarded by a rear party whose strength always 
appeared too big to those at the ‘sharp end’, but never seemed 
adequate to the unfortunate officer appointed OC Rear Details. It 
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was never a popular or easy assignment because it meant long hours 
of work and always being on call, while the guilty feeling of living 
in some degree of comfort was hard to assuage. 

Any doubts about the Battalion’s ability to eliminate Communist 
bandits in the new area were dispelled by A and B Companies whose 
contacts brought kills in early April. 5 Platoon of B Company under 
command of Warrant Officer Class II Narbir Limbu accounted for 
the DCM (District Communist Member) Labis in an ambush and 
this subsequently led to C and D Companies being deployed in a 
search for a party of twenty-two Communist Terrorists. Twenty-four 
hours after the initial ambush, these bandits had been contacted by 
a small patrol of five men under a junior NCO. Although his men 
were greatly outnumbered, the patrol commander, Lance-Corporal 
Bhaktabahadur Rai, attacked the enemy who hit back with two 
Bren guns firing a lot of ammunition before retiring in some haste. 
Obviously this decision was taken in a hurry as they abandoned 
thirteen packs and some interesting documents which revealed 
their identity as 7 Independent Platoon, MRLA. B Company’s 
5 Platoon also reported finding several blood stains and their report 
was substantiated when, a week later, a member of 7 Platoon 
surrendered and confirmed that one of his comrades had been 
killed in the fight and that his two commanders had been wounded. 
C and D Companies came in to help in the follow up of 7 Platoon 
but the bandits made good their escape. Lance-Corporal Bhakta- 
bahadur Rai received the MM for his gallant attack on a force more 
than double the size of his patrol. 

Operations in the hot and unpleasant swamps continued over the 
next three months, and the rifle companies achieved moderate 
successes against men whose aim was to survive rather than risk 
a direct confrontation with the Security Forces and, in particular, 
the much-feared Gurkhas. The most skilful use of jungle craft by 
bandits could not guarantee immunity for ever; eventually the 
patient probing patrols were to find some tiny clue that led them 
to their quarry. In early July, 32 Independent Platoon felt reason- 
ably safe in their camp, perched on a plateau with sharp steep 
approaches on all sides. Unbeknown to them, however, 8 and 9 
Platoons of C Company under Lieutenant (QGO) Khylaman Rai 
had been sent forward to take up a position on the plateau while 
the company commander made his routine radio call to Battalion 
Headquarters. On this occasion, the CT sentry saw the Gurkhas 
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first and their machine guns pinned down the leading Gurkha 
platoon with heavy automatic fire. 

Lieutenant (QGO) Khylaman Rai’s intention of surrounding the 
camp was not achieved because his men were under direct observa- 
tion and fire, even when crawling from tree to tree. 32 Platoon fired 
over three hundred rounds and even threw grenades down the hill 
at their attackers but fortunately no-one in C Company was hit. 
Khylaman was the only one who was able to reach a suitable position 
from where he could pour effective fire on to the plateau; this not 
only killed one of the Chinese but also caused them to break off the 
battle. No body was found in the camp but after four days of 
meticulous tracking the Gurkhas noticed a newly dug pit which 
turned out to be a grave; subsequently a surrendered bandit con- 
firmed that a man had been carried on a stretcher in a highly critical 
state before he died from his wounds. During the battle Lieutenant- 
Colonel Chris Pulley had flown over the position and one irate 
bandit fired a bren magazine at the CO’s Auster aircraft but missed. 

Although the Ist Battalion spent many months of 1956 wearily 
squelching in swamps, the year saw many changes in the country, 
with ballots for polling day in July becoming far more significant 
than Communist bullets. Tunku Abdul Rahman had become leader 
of the Triple Alliance Party and appealed for support from the 
minority Indian race as well as from the two majority ones, the 
Malays and Chinese. Eighty-five per cent of the electorate went to 
the polls and the Triple Alliance won fifty-one out of fifty-two seats 
—a triumph for the Tunku’s skill and political acumen in drawing 
the three races together in an encouraging display of inter-racial 
harmony. 

The Tunku had promised a swift end to the war and on 9 Septem- 
ber he offered a most generous amnesty to his stubborn opponent, 
Chin Peng, and his followers. Twelve million amnesty passes were 
showered on various parts of the jungle and the leaflets guaranteed 
that the holder would be looked after carefully and treated fairly if 
he decided to surrender. The amnesty did not produce any dramatic 
results but it did force Chin Peng into putting out preliminary 
peace feelers which eventually led to his meeting with the Tunku at 
Baling, near the border with Thailand, at the end of the year. 

It was not easy for the riflemen to follow the political overtures 
of the Tunku and his advisers in Kuala Lumpur. The amnesty gave 
rise to serious misgivings which caused the Adjutant of the Ist 
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Battalion, Captain ‘Lofty’ Whitehead, to write: ‘Operationally the 
last quarter of 1955 proved to be one of exasperation and despair 
in our thankless and patience testing amnesty role’. His newsletter 
went on to describe how ‘the wily CT roamed happily in our safe 
areas and made the best possible use of the quiet period to restock 
his up-to-then lean larder’. Obviously the bandits in North Johore 
were made of sterner stuff than many of their comrades in the other 
States of Malaya and they treated the surrender terms with con- 
tempt and disdain. 

If it was exasperating for the British officers, then it was puzzling 
for the Gurkha soldiers to have to challenge their CT enemy first 
before being allowed to open fire. Men in one section from A 
Company were infuriated when a bandit answered such a challenge 
by firing at them, and escaping thereafter. Not surprisingly, there- 
fore, all ranks were delighted when the amnesty was brought to an 
end and once again the issue was a simple one for the Gurkha rifle- 
man to understand—his life against that of the Terrorist. 

One NCO who took advantage of this resumption of the shooting 
war was Corporal Partapsing Rai of Support Company. The most 
notorious of the CTs in the Segamat area was a man called 
Goh Sia, on whose head had been put a $35,000 reward by the 
Government. Goh Sia had led a platoon against the Japanese from 
1940 until the end of the war; then, in the same district, he had 
continued to terrorize the local inhabitants at the head of another 
platoon against the British. He was a tough, cruel man who had 
survived many adventures: now he was to die when Rifleman 
Haikamsing Rai opened fire on the orders of his NCO, Partapsing 
Rai. 

Before this order was given, Partapsing and five riflemen had 
been in ambush for nearly three days and nights, hidden in a patch 
of Jallang (tall grass) in the middle of a rubber estate. It had been 
an exhausting vigil that continued without protection from the sun 
by day or shelter from the rain and cold at night; cooking was 
quite impossible, nor could the men move out of the hiding place 
to answer calls of nature because several rubber tappers worked 
near the Jallang during most of the daylight hours. It is doubtful if 
European troops could have maintained such a patient ambush 
for so long under such conditions. Even Partapsing had begun to 
give up hope when, at about 9 o’clock on the third morning, Goh Sia 
suddenly appeared to collect food from the known but hidden food 
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dump near the waiting Gurkhas. He did not seem to be accom- 
panied and with his carbine slung over his shoulder, picked up 
some food and turned to go. It was then that Haikamsing fired and 
the infamous Goh Sia died. The pleasure of the local inhabitants, 
when they heard the news and saw the dead body, was genuine and 
unfeigned. Goh Sia’s death was a great morale booster: it was a 
fitting reward for the iron self discipline and stamina shown by 
Corporal Partapsing Rai and his section. 

During the year the Battalion, and in particular, Major ‘Freddy’ 
Amos, had been making many improvements to their mode of 
living in Kluang. Freddy Amos was an experienced ‘old soldier’, 
a Quartermaster who was an expert in fixing deals, official and other- 
wise, which might benefit the Battalion. He also trained the Nepal 
Cup Football Team and their results under his guidance were most 
creditable. The team won the Cup two years running which, as 
far as the Brigade of Gurkhas was concerned, was equal to winning 
the English FA Cup in consecutive years. 

Two other quite unusual items need to be recorded before follow- 
ing the Battalion’s fortunes into 1956. The first was that of a rifleman 
in HQ Company. Manbahadur Rai was astounded when his wife 
gave birth to triplets in October, an event that made the father a 
local hero, although in western eyes the admiration might have 
been directed towards his wife. The second was that the Battalion 
had the unprecedented number of twenty-one British officers pre- 
sent, nineteen of whom lived in the Mess. Many of them were 
experienced majors—Bruce Standbridge, Mike Magoris, Danny 
Grove, Roger Richards, Jimmy O’Donnell and ‘Sproc’ Pickard who 
returned to regimental life during this period. Not surprisingly, 
therefore, Christmas and New Year passed with much gaiety and 
the traditional parties were held in a completely redecorated Mess 
which suffered a little from boisterous members. Once again 
“Mr Fix-it’? Freddy Amos had to placate and mollify a long suffering 
Garrison Engineer so that the Mess could be restored to its pristine 
splendour. 

Just before the end of 1955, at Baling, twenty miles from the 
Thai border, arrangements for the much discussed meeting between 
Tunku Abdul Rahman and Chin Peng were put in train. A British 
journalist wrote: ‘A tiger will emerge from his lair in the Malayan 
jungle. The tiger is Chin Peng... .!’ But the tiger came from his safe 
sanctuary in Thailand and was revealed to be a podgy man who did 
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not look as if he had shared and suffered the privations borne by the 
rest of his Army in Malaya. The talks were fruitless: the generous 
terms offered by the Tunku did not include official recognition which 
would have allowed the Communists to become a legal political 
party in an Independent Malaya. Such recognition would have 
meant victory for Chin Peng even though, in a military sense, his 
Army was on the verge of a complete defeat. Malaya and Commun- 
ism could not co-exist, and sadly the calm and polite Chin Peng 
returned to his home in the jungle. The Emergency was to go on. 

For those who served in the Battalion during the time of the 
Emergency, the four days and nights of torrential rain that fell in 
late January, 1956 have a prominent place in their memories. The 
area in which the Battalion was patrolling became so flooded that 
the Commandant, Chris Pulley, ordered all platoons to return to 
base. This sensible order was given only just in the nick of time. 
The water rose and swirled up to the men’s armpits as they 
struggled to reach a piece of high ground, which they did after a 
nightmare march and fortunately, without any casualties. There 
they shivered and waited in the rain and cold until it was possible 
for helicopters to fly in and lift them out to warmth and safety. This 
was achieved two days later and then only because of the superb 
flying skill exhibited by the Naval pilots who had to take risks each 
and every time they landed in the tiny LZ which had been hacked 
out of the jungle on the side of the hill. 

Sergeant Manbahadur Rai, commanding 5 Platoon, was very 
nearly drowned in the rainstorm but survived to account for the 
first CT killed during 1956, about a week after the evacuation had 
taken place. His victim was a well-known figure who had been 
DCM Temiang, a terrorist who had intimidated the many loggers 
who worked in the forest around that area. This kill began a steady, 
if unspectacular, series of eliminations which took the Battalion’s 
total over the two hundred mark. 

By now the CTs were losing the ability to hit back at their 
assailants. It was only possible for them to survive in small groups 
and often only in twos and threes. It was therefore an unpleasant 
and tragic loss to the Battalion when one of the best section 
commanders, Corporal Kalusing Lepcha of C Company, was killed 
by a single shot fired by an enemy sentry when Kalusing and his 
section were stealthily moving towards a suspected bandit camp. 
The shot was fired from behind and Kalusing fell, killed outright. 
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His death was nearly avenged when a bandit was seen to be hit and 
wounded after C Company fired on a pair of them later that day. 
These fleeting encounters in the jungle were a test of the infantry 
skills which had been developed during the Emergency years; 
Gurkha units preferred to operate on their own and put little faith 
in air bombardment of suspected bandit camps. However, there 
was now a firm directive from Kuala Lumpur which stated that 
more use was to be made of the RAF in a bombing role, the 
directive being optimistically called ‘Smash Hit’. 

Major John Cross, commanding A Company, decided to try it 
out on a CT camp which his patrols believed to be occupied, and 
he sent for the RAF as advised by his superiors. His suspicions 
were based on the sound of wood being sawn and voices and, after 
some delay, five Lincoln bombers started dropping 11,000 1b bombs 
on the afea, with a fair degree of accuracy, during the late after- 
noon. John Cross and his men then moved into the area of the 
camp as evening approached. Darkness prevented them carrying 
out any search until early morning, when they were to find several 
tracks leading into the bombed area but none going out. However, 
no dead bodies were found or indications that the CTs had been in 
occupation either before or after the bombing. The mystery has not 
been solved to this day. Proof that the CTs had been using the 
area was furnished a day later when a courier was killed near the 
bombed camp. He was trying to find familiar signs and marks that 
the, bandits relied on to pass messages or indicate to friends the 
direction in which they had escaped. 

Although the operations carried out in the Segamat area were 
not blessed with great success—ten contacts in eight months adding 
but five more to the Battalion’s total—nevertheless there was an 
excellent relationship with the Segamat community, and many signs 
of their appreciation and respect for the men of the Seventh were 
made evident when the time came on 1 August for a return to 
Kluang. Once more the married men were able to rejoin their 
wives whose patience and cheerfulness during the many separations 
cannot be praised too highly. Once more too, came a dose of 
retraining. 

Hopes and expectations were high in several fields of peacetime 
activity. Could the footballers win the Nepal Cup for the third 
year running and thus claim the trophy outright? The earlier 
rounds tended to make the team think that they were invincible; 
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but over-confidence in the final against the Depot Brigade of 
Gurkhas led to a startling upset, since their opponents would have 
been hard pressed to have held their own with 1/7 GR’s team at 
any other stage of the competition. The Depot collected the Cup 
after a 3-1 victory. Not in football then, but surprisingly in hockey 
was success achieved when the Battalion’s team became the first- 
ever Gurkha XI to win the Malaya Command competition. As 
hockey is not played by many outside the small band of Darjeeling 
domiciled clerks, reinforced by one or two British officers, it was 
a remarkable effort. 

It was about this time that Rifleman Kharkabahadur Rai won 
a place for himself in Regimental annals, and in Kluang, by be- 
coming the local Champion beer drinker in a competition. He 
quaffed a quart of ale in fifteen seconds to win the competition— 
his prowess in other military activities has not been recorded in any 
of the Battalion’s documents. Kluang retraining in 1956 was not 
confined to beer and football although there were the festivities of 
Dashera to add to the strain on livers and to test social stamina! At 
this juncture the Battalion received the first issue of the 7.62 mm 
semi automatic FN Rifle which today is known as the Self Loading 
Rifle. It was very different in shape from the bolt action rifle in 
issue at the time and required a new arms drill. The Adjutant 
spent a month working this out, and subsequently demonstrated the 
new style drill to the Commandant of the Training Depot; this drill 
was accepted by the Brigade of Gurkhas. Companies classified 
with the new weapon, and the doubts of the older QGOs were 
silenced by the excellent results obtained. The Battalion also had 
the job of organizing and running the Malayan Command Rifle 
Meeting which produced a variety of tasks for nearly all the 
officers and men. Their hard work however did not inspire the 
unit’s crack shots who returned to Kluang ‘disappointingly empty 
handed’. So yet another ‘retraining’ ended but much more emphasis 
had been placed on the ‘rest’ aspect, something sadly forgotten 
during the earlier and more hectic days of the Emergency. 

In November, the 1st Battalion returned to operations for the 
last six months of Lieutenant-Colonel Chris Pulley’s tenure as 
Commanding Officer or Commandant. His tour ended in May. 
1957, just after the return of the 2nd Battalion to Malaya, and 
Kluang. At the end of 1956 a message was received from the 
2nd Battalion saying: ‘Leave some for us’. This was done, chiefly 
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because contacts with the bandits were becomming fewer and more 
infrequent, and more time was spent by the soldiers on food control 
checks, searches, and close cordons. The Government was winning 
and, by this time, more than half of Malaya had been declared a 
‘white area’; this enabled troops to be concentrated against the 
pockets of hard core Communists who still defied the Security 
Forces. In Johore, most of them remained recalcitrant and Special 
Branch continued to produce information about bandit movements, 
and their hopes and fears. The most noteworthy example of Special 
Branch information led to A Company under Captain Nandamar 
Rai being alterted to deal with a small group of bandits who, it was 
anticipated, would come to a spot barely five hundred yards from 
the unit family lines. 

Special Branch information came from an ex-Special Constable 
whose parents lived in a squatters’ hut which used to be visited by 
up to twenty terrorists for food and supplies. As Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pulley wrote, ‘The informer, unknown to his parents, helped with 
the installation of wiring connecting the squatters’ hut to my 
house. In the squatters’ hut the wire ended at a press button switch 
concealed in a child’s cot; the other end led to a buzzing alarm 
device in my house. The informer was to wait until a sufficiently 
large number of terrorists came to the hut before buzzing the alarm; 
he would go to the cot on the pretext of attending to the child. With 
this arrangement it was possible for the informer to test out the 
alarm system when the terrorists were not there and for troops to 
carry out rehearsals on the actual site of the action. Eventually the 
wiring was extended to the family lines, where some of the troops 
were waiting on standby.’ 

Then it was a question of waiting for the Special Branch signal. 
with some of the company living in the vacant family quarters so 
that they were as near to the scene as possible. Night followed night 
until everyone except the most optimistic of officers was beginning 
to despair. It was a difficult decision for the Commandant to 
‘ground’ a whole Company for so long but his faith was rewarded 
when, exactly thirty days and nights later, the ‘go’ sign was received 
from the informer. In fact, the informer was in such a state of 
nerves that he could not wait until the large group of terrorists 
arrived. 

A Company crept stealthily out through the wire and went to 
their different positions, so often practised during their month’s 
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patient wait. A few minutes later came the CTs, and in the first 
burst of fire two were killed outright. As the action was taking place 
in a small disused patch of rubber, Captain Nandaman Rai decided 
not to search for the remainder until first light because there was a 
danger of his own patrols walking into friendly ambush parties. 
The first few minutes of light enabled the Gurkha soldiers to begin 
a methodical search through the area which lasted two and a half 
hours, revealing nothing except one patch of lallang which needed 
a more thorough examination. Here lay their quarry; but when they 
started to move in a voice shouted in Malay asking the riflemen 
not to shoot. A group of Gurkhas crawled closer to the ‘voice’ to 
find three wounded bandits, two men and a girl. The girl died in 
hospital soon after from shock and severe wounds, one of her 
companions committed suicide in captivity, and the other lived to 
become a respectable citizen of Malaya. Thus ended an extremely 
well-organized little operation which deservedly brought praise to 
A Company from the Director of Operations, General Bourne. In 
a sense it epitomized operations in Malaya; over thirty days being 
spent in waiting for the few bursts of fire, and the action over in 
minutes. 

The first four months of 1957 were to prove fruitless for the 
ist Battalion in spite of numerous intensive operations. The most 
ambitious of these was launched against the Kluang MCP who were 
reputed to be holding an important meeting near the town. For 
twenty-four days, sub units were moved and switched from one 
area to another in a frantic attempt to come to grips with the fastest 
moving CTs ever encountered by the Battalion. Spurred on by fear 
and given wings by the desire to survive, the bandits’ speed enabled 
them to reach safety after a harrowing time, although one of their 
number was eliminated to notch up number 234 in the list of the 
Battalion’s kills. 

Farewells were said to Lieutenant-Colonel Chris Pulley, and to 
the Gurkha Major, Major (QGO) Jaibahadur Limbu. Chris Pulley 
was to receive the OBE after he had handed over to his successor 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mike Magoris, who had spent most of his 
service with the Regiment and several years of the Emergency as a 
company commander with the Ist Battalion. Major (QGO) Jaib- 
ahadur Limbu, affectionately called ‘old Jai’ by the British officers, 
had a moving farewell because, unlike Chris Pulley who was to 
continue his service with the Brigade (he became Colonel Brigade 
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of Gurkhas and later Brigadier commanding the Brigade L of C in 
Nepal), Jaibahadur’s departure was to mean the end of his thiry-two 
years’ Army service. His successor was an outstanding Gurkha 
Major, Bagbir Limbu, MVO, MC, an officer with many modern 
ideas cast in a different mould from his predecessor. 

On 11 April Kluang greeted the 2nd Battalion so that both 
Battalions were in the same location for the first time since 1939 
(Shillong in Assam). Apart from the natural joy of being together 
it also gave both units a chance to examine and improve Regimental 
matters such as Dress Regulations, Mess Rules etc. Thus the 
already excellent relationship between all ranks of both units was 
strengthened; although the Emergency was now in its late Autumn, 
there were to be other strains on the Regiment after the shooting 
war in Malaya was over so that the period together was to pay 
dividends in the years to come. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Shooting War Ends 
May, 1957—31 December, 1959 


Plans for the final handover of power from the British Govern- 
ment to a fully independent nation of Malaya were formulated 
in late 1956 and finalized in early 1957. 31 August, 1957 was the 
day chosen for the formal ceremonies and, as Merdeka Day 
(Independence Day) crept closer, so did British personnel gradually 
withdraw from key posts in the Administration. They slipped quietly 
from their seats and handed over a machine in excellent working 
order. The Tunku was to say on Merdeka Day, ‘Malaya has been 
blessed with a good administration forged and tempered to per- 
fection by successive British administrators.” The .British were 
leaving after eighty-three years of rule but the task of the Security 
Forces, Servicemen and Police, from Great Britain, the Common- 
wealth and Malaya, was not yet completed. There were still nearly 
2,000 armed Communist Terrorists left, 500 of whom were at large 
in the State of Johore where both Battalions of the Seventh were 
stationed. 

Chin Peng’s Army had been fighting to gain Independence 
(Communist style) only to see an independent country emerge, in 
friendship with their old British Colonial masters, and with a new 
Government still determined to eliminate armed bandits from their 
midst. After 31 August, the Communist Terrorists were indeed 
outlaws in their own land, and always aware that more and more 
of the country was being declared ‘white’ by the Government. After 
Merdeka Day the bandits fought without hope under a few fanatical 
leaders who continued to disturb one or two areas in Johore and 
elsewhere. For both Battalions, therefore, work in the jungle went 
on as usual although other activities better suited to peacetime 
conditions engaged more attention than hitherto. 
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An unlikely sport for the Seventh was cricket, unlikely because 
little had been played since 1948 nor is the number of potential 
players in one Gurkha Battalion likely to encourage the raising of a 
team. The Regiment had some good cricketers in Kluang: Mark 
Dewing was well above average, as he was at all ball-games, and 
he was given keen and able support by Mike Magoris, Lofty White- 
head, David Pritchard and Philip Creasy. The Regiment had other 
cricketers elsewhere who had little chance to display their skills 
during the Emergency; for example, Jim Fillingham, John Thornton 
and, with more modest talents, Edward Hill and Birdie Smith, all 
of whom were useful players. 

These cricket matches were played on Sundays so that British 
officers who were not out on operational duties could participate. 
Kluang had other social and recreational facilities to offer such as 
a small but undulating golf course, tennis, swimming and the usual 
‘Gurkha’ sports of football, basketball and volleyball. Life in the 
Regimental Garrison town became more social—for those ‘in base’ 
anyway. 

A big drive against tuberculosis was made throughout the Brigade 
of Gurkhas in 1957. The mobile X-ray unit paid a visit to Kluang 
and over a dozen men from each Battalion were found to be 
suffering from TB, and one or two of the more serious cases were 
sent back to Hindhead in the UK for surgical treatment at the 
Army Chest Hospital. The TB ward at the BMH Kinrara near 
Kuala Lumpur was distressingly full but gradually regular visits 
made by the X-ray unit enabled TB victims to be singled out for 
early treatment and, eventually, further advances in medicine made 
it unnecessary to send Gurkha soldiers back to the UK for surgical 
treatment. Nevertheless, in Nepal TB is still a dangerous enemy 
although long overdue steps are being taken to control it. 

Another landmark in the history of the Regiment was the an- 
nouncement, in May, 1957, of the Battle Honours won by the 
Seventh in North Africa, Italy and Burma during the Second World 
War. In all, ten major battles were selected (shown in bold type 
below) to be borne on the drums alongside those earned by the 
Regiment in the past. 


The Battle Honours were: 
TOBRUK 1942 
NORTH AFRICA 1942 
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CASSINO 1 

CAMPRIANO 

POGGIO del GRILLO 
TAVOLETO 
MONTEBELLO —- SCORTICATIA RIDGE 
ITALY 1944 

SITTANG 1942/45 

PEGO 1942 

KYAUKSE 1942 
SHWEGYIN 

IMPHAL 

BISHENPUR 

MEIKTILA 

CAPTURE OF MEIKTILA 
DEFENCE OF MEIKTILA 
RANGOON ROAD 
PYAWBWE 

BURMA 1944-45 


When announcing these Battle Honours, the Commandants of 
both Battalions took the opportunity to exhort their men to main- 
tain and enhance the high reputation the Regiment had earned in 
the War and during the earlier days of the Emergency. 

At that time the Ist Battalion, having handed over its area to 
its sister Battalion, was facing a tiresome round of duties after 
relieving the British battalion in the Niyor area. Perpetual perimeter 
wire patrols, and endless gate duties caused the Adjutant to write: 
‘All ranks long to get rid of it and go back to the jungle again.’ 

In contrast, the 2nd Battalion was operating in the jungle and, 
with Support Company opening the score, started killing Communist 
Terrorists again so that by the end of the year a further eleven had 
been added to the unit’s total. Until December, all the actions took 
place near and around the town of Kluang, so that the effect of 
these successes gradually influenced the local Chinese into adopting 
a more friendly attitude towards the Gurkha soldiers in their town. 

Mersing Road Camp posed many problems and was a big con- 
trast to the small, compact camp of Tam Mei back in the New 
Territories of Hong Kong: The Camp covered 350 acres and con- 
tained nearly four miles of roads within its precincts. After much 
work by ‘fatigue parties’, games fields and gardens started to 
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appear; there was no lack of space, but it required many men to 
tend and maintain such a monster of a camp. 

Both Battalion Lines were spick and span for the first visit of 
Field-Marshal Sir Gerald Templer as Colonel of the Regiment, on 
29 and 30 August. He packed a lot into his short visit beginning 
with an inspection of a Regimental Guard under the by now 
‘professional’ Guard of Honour Commander, Major Fairy Gopsill, 
and ending with his departure along a route lined by all ranks and 
their families. The indefatigable Field-Marshal obviously enjoyed 
his Regimental Dinner Night with the British officers during which 
he dictated the following message to Field-Marshal Slim, Governor- 
General of Australia: ‘Officers of both Battalions your old Regi- 
ment, and your successor, having a tremendous dinner together— 
and send you and Lady Slim affectionate greetings.” Later the 
Field-Marshal wrote to the Commandants that, ‘I found the whole 
thing very moving especially my departure; I am a very proud 
person to be Colonel of the Regiment, even if it is only for a few 
years.’ 

Field-Marshal Templer paid this visit before going to Kuala 
Lumpur to be an honoured guest at the Merdeka Day celebration 
when, with dignified pomp and ceremony, the Union Jack was 
lowered and the new flag of Independent Malaya was unfurled in 
its place. The British Director of Operations, General Sir James 
Cassels, was to remain for a short time (until January, 1959) but 
the overall direction of the Emergency now became the responsi- 
bility of the Chief Minister, Tunku Abdul Rahman and his 
colleagues. This point was clearly brought home to the 2nd Battalion 
when a telegram was received on 17 October, conveying the Chief 
Minister’s personal congratulations for a successful ambush, 
carried out by Support Company, when two CTs were killed and 
one was captured. The ambush was the culmination of a Brigade 
operation mounted against the Niyor Branch of the Terrorists in 
which both Battalions took part—surrender followed surrender 
until this final ambush. 

In addition to the Tunku’s prompt message, Lance-Corporal 
Kubirdhoj Limbu of the Assault Pioneer Platoon was awarded the 
Military Medal for playing a leading part in the final ambush. 
Another junior rifleman also won the Military Medal during the last 
stage of the Emergency, Rifleman Budhiman Tamang of Support 
Company, in the Ist Battalion, tracked two CTs throughout a long 
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and exhausting day, following their trail across a swamp. Budhiman 
displayed high qualities of skill, stamina and courage, the courage 
came when he eventually closed with the bandits and killed them 
both, although by this time he himself was in a state of near 
exhaustion. 

There were not to be many more opportunities to gain decora- 
tions for bravery in Malaya, although the tempo of operations 
mounted to seek out and destroy the last pockets of resistance did 
not slacken during the latter half of 1957 and throughout 1958. 

During 1958 both Battalions continued to be based at Kluang 
although for most of the time they operated in different areas and 
were often under command of other Brigades. It was a year of 
hard work but one that brought no spectacular successes; the few 
Communist bandits sought were men experienced in the art of 
survival with little desire to act aggressively because no longer did 
they have the men, arms or ammunition for ambitious exploits. In 
reality, the Emergency had been won before Merdeka Day on 31 
August, 1957 but the Tunku and his Government had wisely decided 
not to end the war formally until the whole of Malaya could be 
declared ‘white’, or unless Chin Peng decided to order his armed 
followers to give up the unequal struggle. Such a belated admission 
of defeat which allowed the last of his jungle fighters to hand over 
their arms and surrender, was not made public until early 1960. 
Towards the end of the third year as an independent nation, under 
the astute leadership of Tunku Abdul Rahman, the whole of Malaya 
had been liberated from Communist intimidation. 

One of the most notorious of CT strongholds in South Malaya 
had been the Kluang District but gradually the presence of the 
Seventh brought about a change of heart and by means of energetic 
patrolling around the Rengam and Kluang Town border areas, the 
Regiment ended any Communist dreams of retaining real influence 
in that part of Johore. The Ministry of Defence in Kuala Lumpur 
duly announced that on 27 August, 1958, Kluang District would be 
a ‘white’ area, and, on the appointed day, the Regimental Pipes and 
Drums played on the padang to celebrate the news that restrictive 
curfews, and other emergency Regulations, were to be lifted. At 
first, the Government’s calculated risk did not succeed as the 
Communist South Johore Regional Committee moved into a camp 
just outside the Town limit, thus forcing the reintroduction of the 
curfews until the intruders had been moved on elsewhere. 
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Both Battalions ended their 1958 operational tasks by taking 
part in a large scale drive against the terrorists still remaining in the 
Pengerang peninsula of south east Johore. HQ 63 Gurkha Infantry 
Brigade controlled Operation ‘Badak’ and had both Battalions of 
the Seventh and 10 GR, as well as The Cheshire Regiment, fully 
deployed for nearly two months. Operation ‘Badak’ entailed a lot 
of hard work, including the cutting of a swathe for ten thousand 
yards to seal off the neck of the Pengerang peninsula. The end 
result impressed the bandits as well as friendly observers flying over 
it in light aircraft. Gradually all these pressures on the hunted 
Communists led to several surrenders, with one or two victims 
dying from starvation and a couple of eliminations being achieved 
by armed patrols. A newly joined rifleman in A Company (ist 
Battalion), killed the first CT accounted for by his unit after nearly 
a year of barren results: his victim was also to be the last CT claimed 
by the unit, as just after New Year’s Day 1959, the rest of Johore 
was declared ‘white’. It was then that the Adjutant wrote: ‘One 
feels almost naked somehow knowing there will be no more alarms 
and excursions—we are now settling down to a life of peacetime 
soldiering with drill parades and other strange and unaccustomed 
performances.’ 

So, also did life change for the 2nd Battalion. However, prior to 
Operation *‘Badak’, the Battalion very nearly lost one of its best 
company commanders when Major Jim Fillingham was seriously 
injured by a falling tree which badly smashed both his legs. 
However, Jim Fillingham’s iron constitution and keen desire to 
continue active soldiering enabled him not only to survive the 
shock of his terrible injuries but to conquer pain and overcome his 
physical handicaps. He returned to the 2nd Battalion in 1960 as 
Second-in-Command and later commanded 2/10 GR during the full 
scale active service of the Borneo Confrontation. 

The 2nd Battalion also achieved one kill during ‘Badak’, an 
elimination that resulted from a carefully planned and executed 
ambush. It was to be their last success in the Emergency and, like 
the Ist Battalion, no-one was sorry to say farewell to jungle 
operations. Times had changed since the halcyon days of Bentong 
when over fifty terrorists were eliminated in under four months. By 
contrast, the whole of 1958 saw but two of the enemy being 
accounted for although, of more significance, many surrenders 
occurred during the year; no longer were there foes lurking in the 
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undergrowth of the jungle or hiding in scrub or Jallang near the 
rubber estates. It was indeed time to call it a day. For those who 
like statistics Chin Peng lost 6,696 men killed during the Emergency, 
a third of whom had been accounted for by the eight battalions 
of the Brigade of Gurkhas. The Seventh’s contribution was 472 
killed and captured, with the two Battalions’ totals being almost 
identical. The 1st Battalion had spent two extra years on operations 
while their companions had been stationed in Hong Kong. For 
them, in particular, a complete break from the Malayan climate 
and environment became a much needed and attractive proposition. 

It came about in 1959 when it was announced that both Battalions 
would leave Kluang, with the Ist going to Hong Kong in April and 
the 2nd moving to the island of Blakang Mati, in February of the 
same year. It was also time for Lieutenant-Colonel Maynard Pock- 
son to hand over command of the 2nd Battalion after his tour of 
three years; three years which covered the move back from Hong 
Kong to Malaya and the period of transition from the full scale 
Emergency to the beginning of peacetime soldiering. His reward 
was to be a well-earned OBE. His successor was an officer who had 
spent all his service with the Seventh, a popular and respected 
figure, Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Hill. 

Appropriately enough, and coinciding with the end of the Regi- 
ment’s active part in the Emergency, 1 January not only saw the 
changeover of one Commandant but also the granting of a Royal 
Title to the Regiment. ‘The 7th Gurkha Rifles’ now became ‘The 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Own 7th Gurkha Rifles’. This news was 
greeted with great acclaim and pride by all ranks of the Regiment. 
Everyone, from the two Commandants down to the most junior 
rifleman, sincerely felt that the Regiment’s outstanding efforts 
against the armed Communists in Malaya as well as its distinguished 
service in the two World Wars had been well recognized, and 
suitably rewarded for perpetuity, by the title ‘Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Own’. HRH Prince Philip was a man greatly admired by all the 
Armed Forces and the Seventh looked forward to an early meeting 
with their Royal Patron. Fortunately, this was to take place in 1959 
before the 1st Battalion headed for Hong Kong. 

In 1959 and every year thereafter, the Major-General Brigade of 
Gurkhas has gone to Katmandu where, in Audience with The 
King of Nepal, he presents his annual report on Britain’s Brigade of 
Gurkhas, In 1959 he was to say: ‘I am happy to inform Your 
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Majesty that consequent to the unrelenting efforts of the troops, 
the successes which they have achieved against the Terrorists of 
Malaya have resulted in all except one Battalion (near the Thailand 
Border) being withdrawn from operations. The Brigade has earned 
a further forty-three rewards for gallantry in the field and the total 
now gained by Your Majesty’s subjects is four-hundred and forty- 
three.’ 

Let these words end the story of the Emergency, words that 
summarize the part played by the Seventh, and the Brigade of 
Gurkhas as a whole, in saving Malaya from the Communist threat: 
as a result, this multi-racial country survived violence and blood- 
shed to enjoy a peaceful start as.an independent nation. It is 
pleasant to be able to record that the people did not forget their 
Gurkha friends when, as will be related later, the Brigade was 
forced to make hundreds of serving soldiers redundant, many of 
them without a pension. At that sad time, the people of Malaya 
and Singapore gave generously and voluntarily to the Brigade of 
Gurkhas Welfare Appeal. The Brigade’s part in the struggle against 
Chin Peng’s Army was remembered with gratitude by people from 
all walks of life—Chinese, Malay, Tamil, as well as Europeans. 

The final cost to the Seventh was two British officers and thirty 
Gurkhas of all ranks killed during ten years of the fight against the 
Communist Terrorists. Fortunately the casualty figures were not 
high, but many others suffered from wounds or sickness attributed 
to years spent in the jungles of Malaya. 

The Regiment remembers them all with affection and gratitude, 
and takes pride in their exploits against a cunning and determined 
foe. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Interlude 
1959-1962 


On 1 January, 1959 both Battalions of the Seventh paraded 
on the drill square at Mersing Road Camp, Kluang, to hear the 
senior Commandant, Lieutenant-Colonel Maynard Pockson read 
out the announcement about the Regiment’s title. It was a moving 
occasion when over 1,000 voices gave three hearty cheers before 
marching past their Commandants. Lieutenant-Colonel Pockson 
handed over the 2nd Battalion to Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Hill 
as soon as the parade had dismissed. 

Before the Ist Battalion moved to Hong Kong after an eleven 
year tour of duty in Malaya, HRH Prince Philip, The Duke of 
Edinburgh, paid a short visit on 24 February to the 2nd Battalion’s 
new home, Blakang Mati Island, off Singapore. His Royal Highness 
reviewed over 650 men from both Battalions and left with the 
cheers of the Regiment ringing in his ears. 

The Ist Battalion sailed for Hong Kong in early April, 1959, 
bound for Tam Mei Camp which had previously housed their sister 
Battalion. Within a few days the normal tempo of life in the Colony 
afforded few moments for leisure: Internal Security Exercises, “spit 
and polish’ guards at Government and Flag Staff houses, ceremonial 
parades and numerous exercises in the New Territories all con- 
tributed to a full programme of activities. Fortunately 1957 saw 
the wettest Hong Kong summer for over thiry years and the regular 
rainfall meant that the temperature remained at a reasonable level: 
training continued without too much discomfort from the midday 
sun—even if the rain curtailed many outdoor activities. 

Before 1959 ended, Lieutenant-Colonel Michael Magoris handed 
over command to another Ist Battalion stalwart, Lieutenant- 
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Colonel Richard Kenney. The latter’s tour as Commandant was to 
fall within the ‘Interlude’, a peace that was to end when the Brunei 
Revolt spilt over into the neighbouring States of Sarawak and 
Sabah. 

The Adjutant at that time, Captain ‘Jumbo’ Oliphant, described 
life as being ‘a period of ceaseless activity’. An extra administra- 
tive nightmare was caused by the complicated redeployment of 
the unit, during May, 1960, into four different camps in the New 
Territories—a reshuffle necessitated by the rebuilding programme 
started within Tam Mei Camp itself. 

Many distinguished people visited the Battalion during this Hong 
Kong tour. The most important visitors were Their Majesties The 
King and Queen of Nepal who were greeted formally and informally 
by all Gurkha officers and men, and their families. When the King 
and Queen left, standing in an open Humber, they received the 
spontaneous cheers of their subjects serving the British Crown, 
accepting the flowers cast in cascades over their car during a 
traditional Nepalese farewell. 

The tempo of life was not to slacken until the hot summer days 
of 1961, and by that time preparations for the move back to Malaya 
had begun in earnest. The Battalion’s record in Hong Kong had 
been excellent: shooting competitions, cross-country and Khud 
races had all brought moments of glory. On 3 July, 1961 the 
Battalion left Hong Kong, once more on HMT Nevasa. They 
sailed with happy memories of an interesting tour, sorry to leave 
but glad of the change. 

Meanwhile the 2nd Battalion was to spend a very happy tour in 
Blakang Mati between 1959 and 1962. The beautiful island was 
near but not too near Singapore; its well ordered air of peace 
reminded the older members of Indian cantonments of years gone 
by. The accommodation for all ranks, British and Gurkha, married 
and single, was quite excellent. Training areas on the island, how- 
ever, were limited so that organized excursions had to be ‘made to 
Singapore and up north to the mainland of Malaya. 

One man who made his presence felt as Commander 99 Brigade 
was Brigadier Walter Walker. Under his leadership the three 
battalions of 99 Brigade worked hard. 1959 saw a spate of Internal 
Security Exercises, shooting and sporting events, as well as training 
for an airportable role, to go anywhere in the Far East. It was all 
‘go’ under the taut and most professional of soldiers, Walter 
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Walker, whose overall aim was to have a Brigade ready to go 
anywhere at the drop of a hat. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Hill and his Battalion achieved a 
memorable victory in the 1959/60 99 Brigade Assault at Arms 
competition. Nearly every officer and man took part in one of the 
many events so that the final result was an achievement of which 
all ranks were proud. Particular credit must be given to the platoons 
of Support Company, under Major Brian Watkinson, because they 
gained maximum points in every one of the specialist events. 

In early 1960 the Battalion went to Kota Belud in North Borneo 
for six weeks, a welcome change from the confined spaces of 
Blakang Mati. The full and varied training programme carried out 
in the foothills under the shadow of Mount Kinabalu culminated in 
a long Brigade exercise which proved to be an exacting test, from 
which the Battalion emerged with flying colours. 

Back on Blakang Mati, peacetime soldiering continued at a 
frenetic pace as if someone at the top had proclaimed that the ‘inter- 
lude’ would be over in less than three years. The strain on the 
Battalion would have been even greater had it not been for the 
calm leadership of the experienced Commandant, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hill. In June, 1961, Edward Hill handed over a happy and 
efficient unit to his successor, from the Tenth Gurkhas, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alan Seagrim. 

Next year, in 1962, the Battalion’s tour in Blakang Mati came to 
a close. All those who had served there remember and look back on 
the Island with nostalgia and affection. 

1962 was the last year of the interlude. After returning to Malaya, 
the 1st Battalion, under Lieutenant-Colonel Kenney and after April, 
his successor Lieutenant-Colonel John Heelis, was engaged in 
operations near the Thailand border, where Chin Peng and his 
followers still enjoyed a comparatively safe sanctuary on the Thai 
side of the border. 

For officers and men who had been away from the jungles of 
Malaya, these operations proved to be invaluable, a grim training 
exercise during which no-one died on either side although the bullets 
in the rifles were real. Three special operations led by Major 
John Cross into the heart of the aboriginal (Temiar) country were a 
test of nerve and physical stamina for Cross and his Gurkha 
companions. In the end, success was narrowly to elude them, but 
the award of the MBE to Major Cross had been well earned by 
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the qualities of courage, endurance and patience shown during many 
weeks in the jungle. 

During 1962, both Battalions, the 1st in North Malaya and the 
2nd in Hong Kong, had concentrated on improving their ability to 
move anywhere, on light and airportable scales, at ‘the drop of a 
hat’. It was as well that they had done so because on 20 December, 
1962 someone in Headquarters Far East dropped his hat, without 
any warning. Within four hours the 1st Battalion was on its way to 
Singapore. The Insurrection in Borneo had begun. It was not to be 
long before both Battalions of the Regiment were to begin the first 
of many tours in the Borneo Territories. 

The Interlude was over. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Confrontation in Borneo 


The pendulum of politics swung violently in south east Asia 
during 1962 and the man who caused most of the oscillations was 
President Sukarno of Indonesia. The flamboyant and smiling dic- 
tator of nearly 180 million people had fulfilled ambitions for power 
within his own country; now he was ready to embark on inter- 
national adventures and try to satisfy his dreams of grandeur. 
Sukarno saw himself as the head of a large Confederation of States 
—a Pan-Indonesia which was to include Malaya, Singapore and the 
British Colonial possessions of North Borneo (later to be called 
Sabah) and Sarawak. Sandwiched inbetween the last two States, on 
the north coast of Borneo, is the tiny Sultanate of Brunei, a land 
of insignificant size but rich in wealth from its oil. Sukarno intended 
that Brunei would join his Greater-Indonesia with or without the 
consent of its Sultan, Sir Omar Ali Saifuddin. 

The course that Sukarno pursued during 1962 was an erratic one, 
sometimes villifying, and at other times professing love for the 
largest of the nations that he wished to suborn, Malaya. The 
Indonesian dictator whipped up a skilful emotional campaign sup- 
porting West Irian’s claim for independence from its colonial 
master, Holland. With the approval of the Tunku of Malaya and his 
opposite number, Mr Lee Kuan Yew of Singapore, nearly 8,000 
citizens of their states were allowed to volunteer for a period of 
military training in Indonesia, before they were sent to West Irian 
to fight ‘The Dutch Imperialists’. In the event, only about 150 were 
accepted from Malaya and Singapore and these handpicked 
volunteers went to Indonesia for military training and political 
indoctrination. For the moment Sukarno and the Tunku moved 
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in step, but their amity was to be short lived because Sukarno, a 
man of dreams and irrational ambitions, was not prepared to share 
power with anyone, especially Malaya, where the Tunku insisted 
on retaining links with Great Britain within the Commonwealth. 
In Sukarno’s view the British were no more worthy of trust than 
were his arch foes, the Dutch. 

When Sukarno learnt that plans for a Confederation of Malaysia 
consisting of Malaya, Singapore, Sabah and Sarawak were well 
advanced, he threw off any pretence of friendship with the Tunku 
and his Government. Radio Djakarta began a series of vitriolic 
broadcasts which threatened Malaya, and its neighbours, with dire 
consequences if they decided to form a new State of Malaysia. At the 
same time, active encouragement and unofficial support was given 
to the formation of the North Kalimantan National Army (Tenteri 
Nasionel Kalimantan Utara, or TNKU), with its public aim being 
to establish, by force if necessary, a Confederation of the Borneo 
States of Sarawak, Sabah and Brunei. However, the final stage 
would have been vassalage to Indonesia as part of Sukarno’s dream 
empire. 

The TNKU soon flourished in Brunei where the State was ruled 
autocratically, but with paternal benevolence, by the Sultan. 
Although Sir Omar had grave doubts about joining the projected 
Malaysian Confederation, he had even greater fear of Sukarno and 
the dissident elements within his own State who began to join the 
TNKU during the last three months of 1962. 

In the late autumn of that year, a large number of the citizens of 
Brunei were attracted by the idea of a Borneo Confederation, with 
their Sultan as the Head of State. With a small population of less 
than 80,000 this might have appeared presumptuous but the 
4,000,000 tons of oil produced each year in the oil fields at Seria 
made Brunei wealthy. In contrast, Sabah and Sarawak had little 
revenue, with resources still to be tapped and developed. The TNKU 
in Brunei was a militant organization under the political leader- 
ship of Azahari, a man of mixed Arab and Malay descent, who 
had long been a supporter of Indonesia. The military commander 
was Yassin Affendi and he had recruited fifteen companies of 
semi-trained volunteers by the beginning of December, with each 
company consisting of about 150 men. 

The recruiting, followed by the provision of olive green uniforms 
and the rudimentary training carried out in jungle camps, continued 
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to take place throughout October and November. Inevitably such 
activities could not be shrouded in complete secrecy especially in a 
small country like Brunei, but the imminence of a major rebellion 
was not suspected by those in authority, except of course by some 
local Malay leaders who were in sympathy or in actual collusion 
with the rebel cause. With nearly 8,000 men in his army, Yassin 
Affendi seemed to have grounds for confidence but most of his 
followers were untrained and there were grave difficulties in 
obtaining arms and ammunition—only a handful had weapons 
which were mostly shot-guns. Azahari was a realist; he left 
Brunei before the fighting began, hoping to return and take over 
as Chief Minister when the TNKU pievenes, He has never 
returned to this day! 

The rebels had three major aims: firstly, they intended capturing 
the Sultan in order to proclaim him as the figurehead leader of the 
Borneo State; secondly, because weapons and ammunition were 
urgently required, these would be procured by capturing the main 
Police Stations during the first few hours of the rising; finally, they 
wanted to seize the oilfields at Seria and use European hostages and 
the expensive equipment as bargaining counters with the British 
Government and the Brunei Shell Corporation. The plan selected 
by the TNKU leaders was well considered and if they had put it 
into effect before the British Forces were able to arrive in strength 
from Singapore, then the story of The Confrontation of Borneo 
would have been very different. As it was, the rebellion went off 
at half throttle: the Sultan managed to evade capture and obtain 
protection from the Security Forces; some of the main Police 
Stations were able to hold out until the arrival of the British Army, 
and the coup against the Shell installations at Seria resulted in the 
seizure of a handful of hostages although the Panaga Police station, 
in the middle of the oilfield, managed to resist until relief arrived. 

That the rebellion did not succeed in the first few hours was 
due in no small measure to the magnificent efforts of the first 
troops to fly into Brunei from Singapore, the 1/2 Gurkha Rifles. 
Their story has been told before and forms no part of this book; 
suffice it to say that the TNKU lost heart and the initiative passed 
to the British who were able to set up a Headquarters in Brunei 
and send in more troops to support the 2nd Gurkhas. By 17 Decem- 
ber, the active rebellion in Brunei was virtually over although 
Yassin Affendi’s army still existed. Its members had fled into the 
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kampongs and swamps of the hinterland and disintegrated into 
groups of men whose only hope was to lie low until the British 
withdrew or until active support came from Indonesia. 

On 19 December Major-General Walter Walker was appointed 
Commander British Forces Borneo, an appointment that was greeted 
with joy and acclaim by all, and by the Brigade of Gurkhas in 
particular. No General in the British Army had so much experience 
of fighting guerrillas in the jungles of south east Asia and if any- 
one were going to clear up the situation in Brunei, and probably 
neighbouring Sabah and Sarawak where rumblings of revolt were 
beginning to be heard, then it was General Walker. He made his 
intentions clear from the start: Brunei was to be rid of the TNKU 
before the official formation of Malaysia, planned for August, 1963. 

Both Battalions of the Seventh were to play a leading part in 
the mopping-up operations in Brunei. The term ‘mopping-up’ is a 
little misleading if it but conjures up a picture of an easy methodical 
elimination of Affendi’s army. Such a fate did await his men as 
their hopes were destroyed as disaster followed disaster but the 
tempo of life for the Security Forces was fast and furious; there 
was no respite, no let up, and it was a hard slog in the unpleasantly 
hot and humid swamps and marsh lands. 

The list Battalion expected to move from their transit accom- 
modation in Singapore at any time after the New Year but February 
was to come before the Main Body embarked on HMS Albion, 
bound for Brunei to relieve the tired but successful 1/2 GR. The 
ship’s company on HMS Albion liked the Gurkhas; indeed, their 
feelings were reciprocated as the highly professional Royal Navy 
was respected by the keen, smart and well disciplined men of the 
Seventh. There was no disharmony though several of the junior 
riflemen amazed the sailors during meal times when they put all 
three courses on the one plate, and ate the lot with innocent gusto! 

Battalion Headquarters and two rifle companies moved into 
Limbang in Sarawak Fifth Division while B Company went to 
Bangar under the operational supervision of the Second-in-Com- 
mand, Major “Runce’ Rooney. Limbang had already witnessed a 
spirited clash between the Royal Marines (42 Royal Marine 
Commando) and the rebels: after which the latter had gone into 
hiding but information about their movements was beginning to 
seep through, and information is the key factor in any campaign 
against guerrillas. The first contact with the rebels was made on 
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5 February and a week later, after strenuous patrolling through 
some of the most unpleasant country imaginable, came a major 
success. Sergeant Lalbahadur Rana, leading a patrol from C Com- 
pany, had been following the tell-tale signs of rebels in flight with 
dogged persistence, when he noticed a handkerchief on a rock, 
obviously left to dry by its owner. After sending most of his party 
to one flank to cover his advance, Lalbahadur and two of his 
companions moved into the suspect area whereupon shots were 
fired at them by an enemy sentry. A short fire fight ensued which 
ended with two rebels being killed and another, a Sergeant-Major, 
having his shotgun knocked out of his grip by fire from the 
Gurkhas, although he managed to escape. It was an encouraging 
start, for which Lalbahadur Rana received the Military Medal. 

Meanwhile the tempo of activity was kept up by curfews, 
harassment of likely enemy hiding places by artillery and mortars, 
and painstaking searches of kampongs and outlying houses in 
conjunction with the Police. All the anti-guerrilla weapons used so 
effectively in the Malayan Emergency were unleashed against the 
Brunei rebels. Their lack of military training and ignorance of 
simple jungle lore meant that their defeat was inevitable, but time 
was needed for the patient piecing together of information by the 
Special Branch. Thereafter the British and Gurkha soldiers hounded 
the lurking members of Yassin Affendi’s army to their death or 
capture. The majority of the TNKU decided that capture or surren- 
der was preferable to death for a cause, the leader of which, 
Azahari, was living in safety outside Brunei while they risked their 
lives in swamps and jungle under conditions of acute discomfort. 

Most of the operations in Brunei, like those during the Emer- 
gency in Malaya, and several of the actions of the Borneo Con- 
frontation to follow, involved small numbers of men, occasionally 
of company strength, but more often platoons or even sections of 
men on patrol. For a historian to attempt to describe each and 
every clash with the foe would be a very lengthy business. As the 
lst Battalion was to carry out five tours in the Borneo territories 
(one more than the 2nd Battalion), it represented a total of over 
two years on very active service by the Regiment in Borneo. For 
such a reason, only a limited number of clashes and contacts with 
the enemy will be mentioned, with one or two being described in 
some detail. 

It must not be forgotten that many of the Gurkha soldiers who 
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fought in one or more of these tours in Borneo had to leave behind 
their wives and children in the unit ‘peacetime’ bases in Malaya 
and Hong Kong. Professional servicemen realize that such separa- 
tions are to be expected and are part of their calling, but for the 
Gurkha riflemen and junior NCOs, the opportunity to have their 
families with them in the unit lines is generally confined to one 
three year tour. The next chance is unlikely to come for at least 
six years unless they are promoted to the rank of Colour Sergeant 
or above in the interval. Thus there was, and still is, considerable 
incentive to reach high rank which brings automatically the 
privilege of permanent family permission as well as the benefits 
of the additional allowances granted to those men who are accom- 
panied by their families in the unit. This aspect must not be over- 
estimated because, without doubt, service in Borneo was universally 
popular at all levels in both Battalions, being a challenge to the skill 
of the Gurkhas and a test of the intensive training carried out in 
Malaya and Hong Kong. Nevertheless, for the junior soldiers 
whose three years’ family tour coincided with Sukarno’s confronta- 
tion, there can only be sympathy. The knowledge that it was ‘all in 
the luck of the draw’ was cold comfort to the men concerned. 

The Ist Battalion has recorded in detail one action that took 
place near the end of February, during a period of maximum 
activity, with an almost daily crop of surrenders or captures and, 
of equal importance, the discovery and recovery of hidden weapons 
and ammunition. A lance-corporal of the Assault Pioneer Platoon 
carried out a preliminary investigation into a report that rebels were 
living in a barn near some hill paddy before passing on the informa- 
tion to his Company Commander, Major Denis O’Leary. A further 
investigation was made by the Special Branch who decided that the 
report was most probably authentic. It was a wonderful chance for 
Headquarter Company to show the rifle companies what they 
could do. The operation began with a long approach march over 
some difficult country. Thereafter O’Leary was able to make a 
reconnaissance and he found signs that the barn had been occupied 
during the previous night and at regular intervals before that. He 
decided to send most of his men back to the main road, telling them 
to move in the open in order to persuade unfriendly people into 
thinking that the investigation by the Gurkhas had been completed. 

Two small ambush parties remained in hiding in the hope that 
the rebels would return to their resting place before it became too 
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11. Guard of Honour for HE The Governor of Fiji Suva, 1968. 


12. Infantry-tank co-operation training in Hong Kong, 1970. 
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dark to shoot at them accurately. Prayers and patience were 
rewarded when four figures were seen moving with stealth towards 
the barn as murky dusk was turning into night. Major O’Leary 
ordered his ambush party not to fire as he felt that it was too 
dark to be sure of hitting the rebels and he did not want to scare 
them away. In silence the Gurkhas watched them enter the building. 
From a distance they saw the Malays preparing a meal, eating it 
with obvious enjoyment by candlelight, then discussing the day’s 
happenings before they settled down to rest and sleep. There was 
no moon and in the pitch black night O’Leary and his small body 
of men edged their way towards the spur above the barn. It was to 
take them four hours but they did so in complete silence. At a 
distance of about fifteen yards from the building, fearing that the 
rebels might have heard their approach, O’Leary rushed into the 
barn with some of his men who fired several bursts from their 
weapons. Then they withdrew a short distance until the first rays 
of dawn enabled them to check on the results. Two dead bodies 
were found inside the barn and two other wounded rebels were 
discovered near the cordon’s ambush position. One of the wounded 
died before reaching hospital, the other survived to live in captivity. 
He proved to be the same Company Sergeant Major who had 
escaped death when Sergeant Lalbahadur Rana had attacked his 
camp about a week before. In all, it was a most successful operation 
and one that encouraged the local villagers to respect the Gurkhas 
and subsequently to pass on, without fear, further information 
about other rebels who had been intimidating them during the 
previous weeks. 

Other successes followed so that by the time the 2nd Battalion 
had arrived from Hong Kong, Lieutenant-Colonel Heelis and his 
men had already played a big part in clearing the country around 
Limbang and Bangar. HMS Albion brought the 2nd Battalion from 
Singapore—the previous move from Hong Kong to Singapore had 
been carried out by air at very short notice—and the companies 
took over their operational bases as soon as they landed in Brunei. 
A Company under Major Bob Wardlow subsequently moved from 
their first base at Lawas in Sarawak to take over from the Ist 
Battalion in Limbang. B Company, whose exploits against Yassin 
Affendi will be recounted later led a colourful, if uncomfortable 
existence based on an island in the mouth of the Brunei River. 
Nearly ali their operations were carried out in boats manned by the 
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Assault Pioneer Platoon and the boat ‘drivers’ achieved an amazing 
standard of watermanship in a very short time. The word ‘amazing’ 
is used advisedly because the soldiers from land-locked Nepal have 
little or no experience of maritime or river navigation, but the 
Gurkha soldiers’ aptitude for learning new skills, without being 
deterred by initial failures, led to the Assault Pioneer Platoon 
being known as ‘Cutfield’s Armada’ after the Company Com- 
mander. They became extremely proficient, navigating up and down 
the rivers, through swamps and across the turbulent waters of 
Brunei Bay. 

The men of C Company had the longest journey to undertake, 
flying across the east coast of Borneo to the port of Tawau. There 
they found that although life was interesting, they were over 250 
miles away from the active operations being waged against the 
TNKU. Instead of seeking rebels, Major Geoffrey Lloyd and his 
men were engaged in anti-piracy patrols, usually in conjunction 
with the Royal Navy. In addition, they were required to man small 
outposts on the Indonesian border although during their tour there 
were no incidents. Later, when confrontation spilled over the 
borders of Brunei into Sabah and Sarawak, Tawau became a tinder 
keg and 1/10 GR was given the opportunity to administer telling 
blows against the Indonesian intruders. The fourth Rifle Company, 
D, was stationed at Muara about fifteen miles from Brunei Town, 
with a whole variety of tasks to perform, including the rather 
uncongenial one of guarding the VIP prisoners under detention. D 
Company liked their accommodation but felt that Battalion Head- 
quarters in Brunei Town was too near for comfort, a challenge to 
their independence! 

Life for the companies, except for the group in Tawau, continued 
in much the same pattern as that experienced by the 1st Battalion 
and, within days, nearly every rifleman and NCO had been on a 
jungle patrol, taken part as a member of a cordon, helped to man a 
road block or acted as an escort to a vehicle or convoy of vehicles. 
The specialists too were required for such duties especially when 
the unit stepped up its search for Yassin Affendi towards the end 
of April which culminated in B Company’s successful contact in the 
middle of the following month. 

The specialists, in this instance the Pipes and Drums under 
Captain Michael Smith, had their first success on the night of 
17 April. Together with Special Branch they cordoned a house 
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at Kampong Bunor just south of Brunei Town, in which rebels 
were believed to be hiding. As one of the search party Captain 
Burnett, an MIO attached to the Police, was climbing into the 
loft, he was shot down and mortally wounded by a burst from 
a Sterling machine carbine. The Pipes and Drums returned the 
fire and later captured Sheikh Osman, one of Azhari’s four 
brothers. He had been severely wounded and died a few days later 
in hospital. The following day his brother Sheikh Salleh was 
captured in another house by Special Branch. This little action 
heralded a change of emphasis in the pattern of operations, because 
many of the TNKU began to seek refuge in houses belonging to 
relatives or friends, having discovered that life in the jungle swamps 
was difficult and very uncomfortable. 

While B and D Companies were stepping up their efforts to find 
Affendi, the first tour in Borneo for the Ist Battalion drew to a 
close. By the end of March, Limbang District had been cleared of 
rebels, apart from one elusive man and his father, while the area 
around Bangar was no longer safe for any known members of the 
TNKU. Lieutenant-Colonel John Heelis had taken advantage of an 
opportunity to win over the hearts and minds of the local people 
and, to this end, had sent the Pipes and Drums to one or two of the 
bigger kampongs and centres, prior to holding a most successful 
Military Tattoo in Limbang, when the celebrations went on into 
the early hours of the morning. Another officer who played a big 
part in fostering better relations with the local people, especially 
in the outlying areas, was the Battalion’s Doctor, Captain David 
Jenkins. He accompanied patrols into the hinterland and was 
greeted with genuine friendship by people who had received but 
infrequent visits from the Government Medical Services. The 
Battalion left Brunei with a high reputation as soldiers, and with the 
respect and friendship of the law-abiding elements in the country. 

It is impossible to convey the extent of their reputation by 
quoting statistics but for those who see merit in figures, then the 
unit had killed ten rebels and accounted for a further thirty-six by 
capture, surrender or arrest. In the words of the Diarist: “The 
Battalion’s tail was well up when we arrived in Ipoh on May 14.’ 

In Ipoh morale had remained at a remarkably high level and the 
man who had done most to achieve this was the Adjutant, Major 
Rose. A softly spoken Scot, Alistair Rose had worked unceas- 
ingly for all ranks and families left in his charge. The reception 
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arrangements for those returning from ‘active service’ were quite 
excellent; a credit to a most conscientious and hard working officer. 

Affendi’s reputation was undeservedly high chiefly because there 
was a price on his head of 15,000 Malayan Dollars, a reward that 
over-estimated his ability and potential influence to a ridiculous 
extent. After the TNKU had disintegrated, Affendi was military 
commander in name only and the group which followed him into 
the mangrove swamps of East Sarawak and Brunei Bay rarely 
numbered more than twenty men. Nevertheless, the Brunei Govern- 
ment felt that if their efforts to find Affendi did not meet with 
early success, then his very presence, even as a refugee in the 
swamps, would lead to further discord in the country. 

At the end of March Affendi had split his group into two sections 
and he and his immediate supporters took shelter in a camp on the 
north bank of the Brunei River, a camp that was surrounded by a 
thick swamp around Kampong Serdang. The events of the five 
days before the camp was attacked on 18 May read like a detective 
story as B Company and the Special Branch followed leads which 
brought them ever closer to the truth. It was to require immense 
patience and persistence, especially by the Special Branch interroga- 
tors, before the chain of evidence led to many of Affendi’s supporters 
being pulled in for questioning. At last a youth admitted to having 
taken food to a gang of rebels near Serdang and that he was due to 
go again on 20 May. He made no mention of Affendi but did say 
he was prepared to guide the Security Forces to the area. 

Time was short because once the rebels heard about the recent 
arrest of TNKU supporters they would be off in a flash. Further- 
more, the camp was only accessible at high tide and those conditions 
were expected to occur within an hour or two of the final interroga- 
tion. Well before the tide turned, two platoons of B Company under 
Major David Cutfield were on their way in the Battalion assault 
boats to the swamp near Serdang. The area was a mass of tangled 
mangrove, over a mile long and about half a mile in width at 
certain points. It was an ideal hiding place for desperate and 
frightened men and Cutfield was under no illusion as to the diffi- 
culty of locating them in such an area. The two platoons, 5 and 6, 
disembarked at opposite ends of the swamp in order to set up small 
ambush parties in an attempt to seal off all known escape routes, 
while at their back, the boats, driven by the Assault Pioneer 
Platoon, continued to patrol up and down the river at full throttle in 
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the hope that the engine noise would mask the approach of the 
assault group and prevent escape across the river. All was now 
set for David Cutfield and his assault group which included the 
guide as well as an MIO and a Sergeant from the Special Branch. 

Their first efforts brought no reward apart from a long and 
tiring wade through mud and mangrove, over one and a half hours 
of squelching behind a guide who was not sure of the way. Cutfield 
decided to try again, using a different approach and, after ensuring 
that the guide was hidden from prying eyes, the small party went to 
Serdang and commandeered three small dug-out canoes. This time 
they paddled up a stream, the entrance of which was concealed by 
undergrowth and were rewarded when the guide seemed to find his 
bearings and declared that the camp was about ten minutes away. 
Over one hour later he decided that the camp would be reached in 
about three minutes! Cutfield and his- three companions left the 
leading dug-out and waded up the stream until they saw a towel 
which had been spread out to dry in the undergrowth on their left. 
Fearing that the rebels had seen them, Cutfield opened fire and 
called on them to surrender. One man obeyed the order but it was 
clear that his friends had run away. A quick investigation showed 
that they had split into two groups, one going north and the other 
party moving to the west. 

The four that went north were unfortunate enough to run into 
a tough Gurkha Rifleman called Nainabahadur Rai, of 5 Platoon 
who was in a ‘cut off’ position at the edge of the swamp, separated 
by about a hundred yards from the next rifleman. After a vigil of 
four hours, Nainabahadur saw four men at a distance of about 
seventy yards quickly approaching him. With great coolness he let 
them close the gap. When they were about thirty yards from him, 
the leader saw Nainabahadur, pointed his pistol at him, and with 
shouts the four rebels charged at the Rifleman. Nainabahadur fired 
from behind a tree when the men were less than twenty yards away: 
his first round killed two men, the one shot going through the 
leading rebel’s chest before hitting the man immediately behind him. 
The other men took cover but Nainabahadur was able to wound 
them both. He then closed in and ordered them to surrender. One 
of the captives was the much-sought-after Yassin Affendi, the 
military Commander of the TNKU. Nainabahadur received the 
Military Medal and, later in the year, was selected as ‘Man of the 
Year’ by the British Council for Rehabilitation of the Disabled. 
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This entailed a visit to the UK to attend a Luncheon at the Savoy 
Hotel which Nainabahadur much enjoyed—quite unmoved and 
unspoilt by the publicity, the interviews on television and by the 
Press. He went on to win a bar to his MM during a subsequent tour 
in Borneo. 

To complete this successful story the other rebels were captured 
by two riflemen, thus achieving a notable bag as the prisoners were 
all men who had been leaders when the TNKU Army had begun its 
ill-fated bid for power. It was a dramatic end to the five month 
revolt and no-one was more pleased than Major-General Walter 
Walker who signalled: ‘I am absolutely delighted that it should be 
2/7GR who have pulled this off.’ He later followed this up with a 
further message: ‘To you fell the honour of eliminating the last of 
the effective TNKU in Brunei, an honour richly deserved.’ For his 
determined and tenacious leadership, Major David Cutfield was 
awarded the Military Cross. 

Peaceful conditions returned to the waterways of Brunei, but 
elsewhere the clouds of discord were becoming more obvious. 
Dr Sukarno was as determined as ever to smother the Tunku’s 
aspirations for the new State of Malaysia and, to this end, training 
camps for irregular volunteers were set up at various points along 
the border between Borneo and Indonesia. 

On 12 April a thirty-strong party of Indonesian border terrorists 
(IBTs) crossed into the First Division of Sarawak and attacked the 
Police post at Tebedu. In addition, the Communist Party within 
Sarawak, mostly of Chinese origin, had founded an organization 
known as the CCO (Clandestine Communist Organization), Al- 
though short of military experience, virtually untrained, and possess- 
ing little in the way of arms, such a movement within Sarawak 
posed a problem to its tiny Police force and furthered Sukarno’s 
designs against Malaysia. When the 2nd Battalion left Brunei for 
Hong Kong in mid-June General Walker was to say to them, as he 
had already done to the Ist Battalion: ‘I will be needing your help 
again’. As the man on the spot he had read the portents with 
accuracy and appreciated that Sukarno’s challenge would not 
diminish. On the contrary, Walker predicted that Great Britain and 
Malayisa would be led to the brink of war and that if they did 
not stand firm, supported by the Commonwealth countries of 
Australia and New Zealand, Borneo would be conquered by force. 

A rebuff to Sukarno occurred when the election held during the 
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early summer showed that the vast majority of citizens in North 
Borneo had supported the pro-Malaysian candidates although the 
Sultan of Brunei firmly announced that his State would not join 
the Federation but remain independent under British protection. 
Sukarno had to think again, and he had to act quickly if he was to 
foil the wishes of the people of North Borneo. Incursions across 
the Border were stepped up and, at the same time, members of the 
CCO were induced to cross into Indonesian Kalimantan to undergo 
military training, the purpose of which was to prepare them for a 
guerrilla role within their own country. The Indonesian leader also 
sought to distract his opponents and lull them into complacency by 
agreeing to attend a summit meeting in August at which the Tunku 
and the Philippine President were the other main figures. It was a 
propaganda gesture, and forays across the border continued even 
while the three leaders were at the conference table. Furthermore, 
it was apparent that the commanders of most of these raiding 
parties were members of the Regular Indonesian Army or, if not, 
then they had been discharged from the Armed Forces a day or 
two before so that they could lead these incursions as ‘volunteers’. 

At the summit meeting the Tunku had agreed to a Mission from 
the UN making a lightning tour of Sabah and Sarawak to ascertain 
whether the people wished to join the new State of Malaysia. The 
Mission reported that most people had expressed pro-Malaysian 
sentiments but, to no-one’s surprise, Sukarno refused to accept their 
report. U Thant supported the findings of the Mission and on 
16 September the State of Malaysia was officially proclaimed. A few 
hours later a mob of howling students sacked the British Embassy 
in Djakarta, a prelude to Sukarno’s ‘Konfrontasia’ with Malaysia 
and Great Britain, a war which was to be fought along the 1.000 
mile border with Malaysian Borneo: the time for talking had 
passed. 

As the months of 1963 passed, the chances that one or both of 
the Battalions of the Seventh would return for a second tour in 
Borneo grew stronger but, without any definite orders and informa- 
tion, life in Suvla Lines, Ipoh (1st Battalion) and Beas Stables 
Camp, Hong Kong (2nd Battalion) went on with peacetime activities 
reassuming their normal importance. However, because the Ist 
Battalion was stationed in West Malaya as opposed to Hong Kong, 
its members rightly assumed that they would be summoned first and 
the training programme evolved by John Heelis reflected this 
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surmise. Shooting, football, athletics, and social activities were pur- 
sued with keenness, but all ranks realized that their military skills 
were soon to be tested again, and that the next examination would 
be more severe. Everyone worked hard during the five months in 
Ipoh, with many hours being spent on improvized jungle ranges 
and in learning to swim in military clothing and equipment. 
The rivers and swamps of Borneo had highlighted the importance 
of swimming: whereas it had originally appeared on company 
training programmes as a useful ‘filler’, now it became a serious 
business, a skill needed not only to save lives but to enable the 
Gurkhas to operate in areas where rivers had to be crossed if the 
enemy was to be contacted, and thereafter defeated. Fortunately 
the Training Depot at Sungei Patani had been provided with a large 
swimming pool and all recruits were made to pass a simple test 
before joining their units as trained riflemen. 

In Hong Kong all ranks of the 2nd Battalion found themselves 
back in the swing with a vengeance because, with one Gurkha 
battalion from 48 Gurkha Infantry Brigade away on Borneo opera- 
tions, ceremonial guards and duties came round to the remaining 
battalions with monotonous regularity. Such duties were viewed 
with some resentment in contrast to the military exercises which 
helped the unit maintain a high standard of efficiency for its 
operational role in Hong Kong as well as being ready for another 
tour of soldiering in Borneo. 

With so much operational activity to cover, space does not permit 
a lengthy catalogue of successes won on the sports field. Perhaps 
the most poignant report, worthy of recording for posterity, is the 
letter received from Mohammed Rafiq, the Regimental Contractor, 
who, like most of the 2nd Battalion, had high hopes that the foot- 
ball team would repeat their 1962 victory in the Nepal Cup. The 
colourful Rafiq wrote to the Second-in-Command, Major Peter Willis 
as follows: ‘I looked after our football team very nicely since they 
arrived here. They went to the ground. In the first half was little 
better and in the second half they were out of control. They dis- 
appeared as usual from their sides and were defeated. Main fault 
was that they were out of control. God is great. We see in the next 
year.’ It was a very concise appreciation by a loyal supporter. As the 
lst Battalion’s team did no better, we have to seek elsewhere for 
achievements outside work and training. Fortunately the Battalion 
had four young British officers who spent a lot of time coaching 
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the team and their efforts met with whole hearted response from 
the other athletes. 

In late summer the Ist Battalion was told that its next tour in 
Borneo would be in the Second Division of Sarawak and training 
was shaped accordingly, based on what was known of the terrain in 
that area. Test exercises were produced for each company which 
were a great success, being both full of interest, as well as a 
challenge to all ranks. However, their usefulness as a rehearsal for 
operations in the Second Division diminished overnight when it was 
learnt that the Battalion was being sent to the Third Division where 
the pattern of operations would be quite different. The Third 
Division, the largest in Sarawak, had few roads apart from the ones 
near its capital, Sibu: instead, there were swift flowing rivers inter- 
secting the jungle-covered hills so that apart from helicopters, the 
only quick way to travel was by boat. The unit’s emphasis on 
watermanship and swimming training was not to be wasted, even if 
the anti-ambush drills, practised in Ipoh, would not be required. 

The Battalion moved into the Third Division at the beginning of 
November and, from an operational point of view, had a peaceful 
start to their second tour. In many respects this was an advantage 
because it enabled the Headquarters staff to come to grips with the 
considerable problems of resupplying the outlying companies and 
platoons, without other pressures bearing on them. 

Two of the rifle companies were sent up river to occupy bases 
at Bangkit and Katibas where they lived in semi-isolation, miles 
away from the rest of the Battalion. They were astride the most 
likely incursion routes from Indonesia into the Third Division and 
were responsible for border security. All round them the hills 
and mountains were so steep that it would have taken days, if not 
weeks, for a large body of enemy to have used any approach route 
other than the river itself. All the local inhabitants used the river 
as the quickest and best means of travelling although there were 
rapids and certain stretches of the stream could be dangerous after 
heavy rain had fallen. Fortunately the Ibans were highly skilled 
boatmen, and it was not long before B and C Companies realized 
that their life-line was the river, not only for resupply but also as a 
means of obtaining information concerning the whereabouts of any 
unfriendly strangers. Friendship with the inmates of the longhouses 
was essential and this was soon obtained; a high degree of mutual 
esteem soon existed between Gurkhas and Ibans. Temptations there 
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were in the shape of bare-bosomed young ladies and strong drinks, 
but it is very much to the credit of the men who lived in the river 
bases that nothing was done to upset their hosts and hostesses in 
the longhouses. 

Although operationally both the companies had a blank period, 
there was plenty of work to be done and, in retrospect, it is probably 
fair to claim that their efforts became known across the border, 
and thus served as an effective deterrent. To this end, a string of 
landing zones for helicopters were hacked and chopped out of the 
jungle at various points, with their positions carefully plotted on 
operational maps for future use. This gave the Battalion far more 
flexibility in the task of defending some 25,000 square miles against 
possible incursions from Indonesia, as well as containing the threat 
posed by the CCO. 

Patrols were sent to visit, and then revisit, isolated longhouses, 
so that the trust and confidence of the local people was built up 
until they could be relied on to warn the companies about the 
presence of any undesirable intruders in the immediate areas of their 
longhouses. 

The problem of surveillance along the border of about 1,000 
miles had been exercising the mind of the Director of Operations, 
General Walker. He did not have troops to spare for this important 
task: indeed even if he had more soldiers, it would have been the 
height of folly to have strung them in penny packets along the 
border. An early warning system was vital so that the Army units 
or sub-units could be moved by helicopter or boat to the danger 
spot. The Special Air Service (SAS) played an important part in 
obtaining information by means of their four-men patrols but, 
again, there were not enough of them. The requirement was for 
friendly eyes and ears, watching, listening and reporting on or near 
every likely incursion route. It was a tall order and in consequence 
an unusual unit was raised by General Walker to meet this chal- 
lenge 

After some opposition from Police officers, General Walker 
obtained permission to raise a new type of Auxiliary Police, later 
to be known as The Border Scouts. Ibans, Kelabits and other 
Borneo tribesmen joined this band of irregulars and were given a 
modicum of military training by the SAS and by the Gurkha 
Parachute Company, which included many volunteers from the 
7th Gurkha Rifles. John Cross of the 1st Battalion was selected to 
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command the Border Scouts and was given the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, a rank commensurate with his responsibility for over 
1,000 men. Initially there were problems with the Border Scouts, 
especially when officers of the Army and Police failed to remember 
that the role of the Scouts was to watch and report, rather than to 
stand and fight. They were never intended to play a part as a 
para-military force and it was much due to the efforts of John Cross 
that the doubting Thomases ceased to scoff and soon learnt that 
the Scouts were to play a vital part in the anti-incursion strategy. 

Meanwhile, in Sibu, C Company had the less glamorous task of 
carrying out operations against the CCO. Eventually they were able 
to go further afield, as John Heelis had decided that the companies 
would change round after three months, thus A and C Companies 
finished the tour in the isolated bases on the River Katibas. Initially 
A Company was stationed at Sarikei and the surrounding district 
and to this end one platoon was on permanent detachment in an- 
other Chinese-type town called Binatang. 

A and C Companies achieved local successes against the CCO 
at a time when the CCO organization was trying to set up training 
camps and to indoctrinate the local students with their anti-Malay- 
sian propaganda. Many members of the CCO were inexperienced 
and the patrols from both Companies disrupted their efforts, as well 
as killing two and capturing several of the young men. Emphasis 
was put on capture rather than killing and, as an example, the 
platoon Sergeant of 2 Platoon captured two CCO when he cocked 
his rifle near a piece of scrub, only to be confronted by two shiver- 
ing and shaking Chinese boys who held their hands up as high as 
they could above their heads. 

After two months had elapsed, the Ist Battalion could be well 
satisfied with its efforts in maintaining law and order within the 
boundaries of the large Third Division of Sarawak. Many lessons 
had been learnt, the most important of which was the unit’s utter 
dependence on the whole hearted support given them by 845 Royal 
Naval Helicopter Squadron. Fortunately, this Squadron was in 
direct support of the unit so that the daily tasking was carried out 
between the Commandant of the Battalion and the Squadron 
Commander, Lieutenant-Commander ‘Tank’ Sherman. This was 
quick, flexible and intimate and not surprisingly, a high degree of 
respect and rapport was established as the days went by. A lot of 
the tasking was done over an evening beer or brand-ginger (‘Horses 
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Neck’ to the Royal Navy) but the results on the following day 
seemed to benefit from the evening drinks. ‘Tank’ Sherman was a 
most dedicated flyer and he drove himself as hard or harder than he 
did his busy Squadron. 

At the end of 1963, the Director of Operations, General Walker, 
wrote: ‘A year which began with the end of a revolution and ended 
with the beginning of an undeclared war.’ It was certainly drifting 
towards such a situation in spite of U Thant’s persistent efforts to 
arrange a ‘Cease Fire’ so that the two sides could talk rather than 
shoot at one another. His efforts led to an official cease fire in early 
January, but this did not stop the Indonesian border terrorists from 
making incursions across the border, nor did it influence the CCO 
into abandoning their training and anti-Government propaganda. 
What it did do was to add another dimension to the problem of 
eliminating terrorists because, officially, the Security Forces were 
meant to challenge any suspicious intruder before shooting. The 
situation became farcical and was open to ridicule when the 
Indonesian Government made it clear that the ‘volunteer’ terrorists, 
sponsored by them, were not bound by any rules whatever. 

New Year 1964 saw the ist Battalion almost half way through 
its second tour in Borneo while the 2nd Battalion still soldiered on 
in Hong Kong although, by this time, they had received a firm 
order presaging another tour in the Borneo territories. Prior to 
handing over command of the 2nd Battalion to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Runce Rooney on 14 January, Lieutenant-Colonel Alan Seagrim 
was decorated with the ‘Most Blessed Order of the Stia Negara’, a 
decoration which granted him the Brunei title of ‘Dato’. It was a 
fitting reward for Alan Seagrim as the men under his command had 
eliminated the top hierarchy of the TNKU during their first tour 
in Borneo, and for this, the Sultan of Brunei had much to be thank- 
ful. 

1963 had been a good year for the 2nd Battalion not only from 
the operational viewpoint but also from the results obtained in 
the sporting arena of Hong Kong. It goes without saying that the 
unit teams were victorious in all the cross-country and Khud races 
held in the Colony during the cold weather. For good measure the 
basket-ball and Ten-mile Road Race trophies were added to the 
oft-won long distance running prizes. 

The Battalion had expected to stay in Hong Kong until July, 1964 
but events dictated an earlier move and the companies set off for 
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Borneo during the first two weeks of February. Once more they 
found themselves in the northern part of East Malaysia where their 
area of responsibility included Brunei, the Fifth Division of 
Sarawak and the Interior Residence of Sabah. The diarist com- 
mented that this gave the Battalion direct responsibility for an area 
equal to that of North Wales, and it continued to be theirs until 
August. However, just before they took over from the Royal 
Leicestershire Regiment they heard the news that two platoons of 
A Company from the Ist Battalion, under Major Denis O’Leary, 
had fought a small and bitter battle with eight Indonesian terrorists 
on the small Island of Lobe, some twenty miles or so up the River 
Rajang. 

As a result of information received the previous day at Battalion 
Headquarters in Sibu, A Company Headquarters with 2 and 3 
Platoons sailed down river from Sarekei in two Government 
launches, ‘The Jolly Bachelor’ and the ‘Layang-Layang’, each with 
two empty longboats in town. Their quarry was an armed Indo- 
nesian terrorist group, reported to be twenty-six in number, 
which had landed on the coast, with the intention of infiltrating 
inland to arm and organize an insurrection in the Third Division of 
Sarawak. 

After half an hour the flotilla was overtaken by: a powerful 
motorboat carrying the Sarekei Special Branch officer. He explained 
to Denis O’Leary that it was of the utmost importance that they 
both returned to Sarekei to assess new information that had just 
come in. The launches continued to proceed at half speed while 
the two officers returned to Sarekei. Here a police informer, whose 
code name was ‘Karopok’ (Prawn Cracker), reported that he had 
made personal contact with the terrorists. He had taken eight of 
the group, fully armed and carrying boxes of ammunition, in his 
motorized longboat from their hiding place, near the coast, to a 
small, swampy island in a tributary of the River Rajang. A few 
questions by the listening officers enabled them to pin-point the 
island on the map; its full name was Pulau Lobe Balei. 

‘Karopok’ seemed highly delighted and in the local idiom he kept 
repeating, ‘Out of the frying pan into the fire’. Major O’Leary had 
some misgivings and wondered to whom ‘Prawn Cracker’ was 
referring. There was the possibility that he might be leading 
A Company into a well prepared ambush which would give the 
terrorists a spectacular start to their campaign. However, a risk 
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had to be taken and the Special Branch officer had no doubts 
whatever about the informer or his story. 

An hour and a half later A Company approached the island. Let 
Denis O’Leary take up the story: 


‘Because of my earlier misgivings and because at that time the 
rules of engagement were that we were not allowed to fire at the 
terrorists (suspected or not) before they had fired at us, my aim 
was to get the platoons into a position where they would be con- 
cealed from the terrorists and then make them move, if possible, 
towards the waiting platoons. My prime concern was the mens’ 
safety. My plan was to land the.two platoons at the south end 
of the long, narrow island and for them to form a “beaters” line 
across it facing north. Meanwhile Company HQ would close on 
the North end of the island and from there would fire a long 
burst from the HQ LMG well over the heads of the terrorists 
who, “Karopok” had said, were encamped somewhere inside 
the jungle on this northern face.’ 


The men clambered into the longboats about half a mile south of 
the objective and the two launches led the ‘flotilla’ to the island. 
Company Headquarters on the ‘flagship’ moved to the north, 
with ‘Layang-Layang’ lying off the west side. After guessing that 
the invasion force was in position—radio silence had been ordered 
until the shooting started—the Company Commander ordered his 
Sergeant-Mapjor to fire a long burst with the LMG through the trees 
along the waterfront. The noise of the machine gun fire echoed 
across the water and was followed by an uncanny hush. Two more 
bursts were fired before the launch joined the ‘Layang-Layang’ and 
the four longboats that had returned from their first sorties. 

The silence continued to be disquieting until a fusillade of shots 
rang out from the swamps on the island and the dull explosions 
of grenades were heard. A very excited sergeant commanding 3 
Platoon reported by radio that they had met the terrorists and one 
of his men had been hit in the face by a bullet. 

O’Leary went ashore in one of the longboats with his runner. He 
found that the island was a stinking mass of black glutinous mud, 
soft and clinging underfoot which made quick movement difficult 
and tiring. A young rifleman, one of the LMG gunners, was found 
with the left side of his face bandaged where a bullet had creased 
his cheek and passed below his ear. He was very angry and wanted 
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to get at the terrorist who had shot him but he was sent back to the 
launch for further medical treatment. The island was a gloomy and 
disagreeable place with closely tangled undergrowth and_ thick 
tree roots half exposed in the black mud. It was the home of 
millions of mosquitoes and the men were soon covered with them. 
Meanwhile bullets cut their way through the foliage above, forcing 
Major O'Leary to keep his head down as he moved cautiously 
forward, every now and then calling out to enable his men to 
identify him. Eventually he reached 3 Platoon where the Com- 
mander, Sergeant Shamsherbahadur Rai, ‘put him in the picture’. 

It transpired that the Company Sergeant-Major had opened fire 
from the launch before the platoons were in position with the 
result that a group of terrorists had crossed their front before going 
to ground somewhere ahead of them. One of these terrorists had 
shot the young rifleman and was in a position nearby, but no-one 
could spot him. It was a deadly game of hide and seek and more- 
over one in which all the contestants were covered from head to 
foot in thick, smelly mud. 

On the Company Commander’s orders, his group started to edge 
forward, crouching, kneeling, crawling and weaving this way and 
that, in an attempt to spot movement or an unusual colour against 
the leaves on the hillocks. Suddenly the terrorist was seen, some 
fifteen feet in front of O'Leary. Again let O’Leary continue the 
story: 


‘My first shot missed, my second knocked his hat off and I 
thought I had got him. To make sure I borrowed a grenade from 
a nearby rifleman and found to my amazement that it was not 
primed. Taking the detonator from him I primed it as fast as 
my shaking hands would allow me. I tossed it at where I thought 
was the right place and as it exploded rushed and slithered for- 
ward as best I could before the terrorist could recover. The 
grenade had landed three yards from him but had done no 
damage as it had sunk into the soft mud before exploding. 
Turning his body over and expecting to find a bullet wound all 
we saw was an indentation in his shaven head. The bullet had 
apparently bounced off his skull. The man wasn’t dead but 
shamming. We quickly disarmed and trussed him up. He was 
taken away to the boats while we set about trying to finish off his 
companions.’ 
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Major O’Leary’s problem was to try and locate 2 Platoon so that 
he could co-ordinate the fire and movement of both platoons in 
order to finish off the remaining terrorists. Each time he shouted, 
he drew a burst of fire from the terrorists or a grenade came 
hurtling through the leaves and undergrowth. He eventually man- 
aged to work round 3 Platoon’s left flank and found the right-hand 
section of 2 Platoon. They were pinned down about thirty yards 
from where they thought the terrorists were hiding. 

While Denis O’Leary was giving out orders to 2 Platoon com- 
mander, Sergeant Ganeshbahadur Rai, a burst of fire from the 
terrorists hit 3 Platoon commander. This news was relayed by 
shouts from 3 Platoon. After returning there, O'Leary found that 
Sergeant Shamsherbahadur Rai was lying some fifteen paces ahead 
of the leading man of his platoon in a very exposed position, about 
twenty paces from the terrorists. He was alive but in great pain. 
When O'Leary tried to crawl forward to reach him, a burst of auto- 
matic fire sent a shower of leaves and twigs down on him. All he 
could do was to place two men in a position to watch and protect 
Shamsherbahadur while he redoubled his efforts to pinpoint the 
exact position of the other terrorists. 

After about half an hour of patient search, O'Leary thought he 
could see the terrorists’ position. Moans and low voices could be 
heard, Speaking in Malay Denis O’Leary ordered them to stand up 
and surrender. A feeble voice answered, which a Gurkha lance 
corporal translated as: ‘We can’t we are all dead’. As the Gurkhas 
rose to move forward, a huge man carrying a rifle and dressed in 
olive green uniform jumped up and made a dash for it. An accurate 
shot from an alert rifleman killed him. The remaining terrorists 
wete huddled in a shallow depression amongst a clump of 
bullet-scarred palm trees. Only one was alive and he was badly 
wounded. 

On returning to 2 Platoon O’Leary found that a young rifleman, 
Sherbahadur Limbu, who had been commanding the right-hand 
section with great elan, had crawled out to try and rescue his 
commander, Shamsherbahadur Rai. He had almost reached his 
fallen comrade when a terrorist bullet had grazed his spine and put 
him out of action. 

At this moment the sound of Royal Navy helicopters was heard 
overhead. As soon as A Company’s first action report had been 
received by Battalion Headquarters, two helicopters had been sent 
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to their support and these were circling the island. The two wounded 
NCOs were carried to the jungle edge where one of the helicopters 
hovered while the wounded men were lifted into the machine with 
care. Away it soared and within the hour the two men were being 
operated on in the Government hospital at Sibu. The two wounded 
Indonesians were evacuated in a similar manner and both survived 
to enter captivity. Meanwhile 2 Platoon had captured a seventh 
terrorist who surrendered without a fight. 

The battle was over. It had been a classic example of how a 
small band of determined men can hold their own in thick jungle 
or swamp against a large body of ‘hunters’. Three days later the 
eighth and last terrorist gave himself up at a Dyak longhouse, down 
the river. He had swum across the river from the island at nightfall 
after A Company had left the area. 

Major Denis O’Leary won a well-deserved bar to his MC for his 
bravery and inspiring leadership during this tough, untidy and most 
uncomfortable little battle. Sherbahadur Limbu was awarded the 
MM for his gallant attempt to rescue his Platoon commander, and 
for his spirited example in the early stages of the search for the 
terrorists’ lair. 

The remainder of the twenty-six Indonesian infiltrators were 
finally caught when trying to escape down the River Rajang in a 
stolen ‘kotak’ near Sarekei. They had been hounded by the Gurkhas 
and Police for nine days but, in the end, their capture was due to an 
alert and intelligent Customs officer. This man had noticed that a 
launch had failed to stop when challenged and, with an escort of 
Malayan Police, he gave chase. The Indonesians gave up without a 
struggle. 

For A Company the timing of this success had been fortunate 
as a week or two later they were moved from Sarekei to one of the 
Katibas bases. In their place came D Company under Major Alan 
Yates who carried on the good work against the CCO, and before 
they moved back to Ipoh in May, accounted for ten ‘Wanted’ 
members of the Party in Sarekei district. Of the four rifle companies, 
B Company deserves much sympathy and commiseration. During 
the second half of the Tour, under their Commander, Major 
‘Duggie’ Moore, they were rarely in base for long as they were 
treated as the unofficial reserve Company for the whole of 99 
Brigade and the Brigade Commander, Pat Patterson, switched them 
around from one task to another, invariably outside the Third 
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Division. It was unfortunate that the men of B Company did not 
have any contacts with the enemy during this period. Moreover 
they were the unhappy spectators when the Battalion Second-in- 
Command, Major ‘Birdie’ Smith was involved in a serious heli- 
copter crash towards the end of April that year. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Heelis’ account, written just after the 
event, is reproduced verbatim: 


‘On the afternoon of 20 April, 1964 the 2IC Major E. D. Smith, 
together with the RMO, Captain I. P. Crawford and six Gurkhas, 
flew by helicopter from IBU to visit Major D. Moore, to discuss 
future plans for B Company. On approaching the landing site the 
engine stalled while about 20ft short of the landing site itself, the 
front wheels hitting the hillside and turning the aircraft on its back. 
It then literally bounded down the hill for some fifty to sixty feet 
before one tree stump arrested its descent. 

‘The tree stump which actually supported the aircraft had 
pierced the cabin through the side between the seats occupied by 
Major Smith and Captain Crawford, trapping Major Smith’s right 
arm and striking his hip and leg. The fracture of the aircraft also 
caused the seat-belts of both the officers to snap, causing bruises 
to Captain Crawford and leaving Major Smith suspended by his 
shattered arm. At the same time the tail section of the aircraft was 
ripped completely away, and 5 or 6 Gurkhas made their immediate 
escape by this exit. Captain Crawford, having assisted the sixth 
Gurkha (a corporal) who was having difficulty in releasing his seat- 
belt to escape, then noticed Major Smith’s predicament. Although 
he fully realised the danger and likelihood of the aircraft catching 
fire at any moment, Captain Crawford’s only thought was for 
Major Smith. He made immediate efforts to try and free him and 
at the same time supported his weight until the pilot and others 
were able to come to his aid. 

‘For the best part of an hour, the RMO worked on Major Smith’s 
injuries in appalling conditions of semi-darkness and fumes from 
the leaking fuel. Standing unsupported in the tilted cabin of the 
aircraft was almost impossible. The heat was intense. Using a 
clasp knife sharpened on a stone by one of the men, Captain Craw- 
ford carried out the amputation necessary to release the Second-in- 
Command from the wreckage. Even when this was completed there 
was no level space for Major Smith to lie down and the IMO and 
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others continued to support him, while organizing an improved 
hoist to lift Major Smith out of the aircraft. 

‘Major Smith’s stretcher was borne swiftly up the rough hillside 
by willing but anxious Gurkhas. About ten minutes after his arrival 
at the landing site a helicopter arrived and took him to Simanggang, 
accompanied by Captain Crawford. 

‘The risk of the aircraft catching fire was very great, particularly 
at the time of the final impact. Captain Crawford behaved with much 
gallantry and great devotion to duty. His conduct was only excelled 
by that of Major Smith himself, who remained completely conscious 
throughout the ordeal, made no exclamation of pain or complaint, 
and displayed amazing guts, determination and cheerfulness. 

‘Major Moore reported that he never remembers seeing men so 
stunned as the men of B Company were by the accident, the guts 
displayed by Major Smith and the gallant conduct of Capt 
Crawford. 

“Mention must be made of the part played by Major Moore 
himself. It was he who supported Major Smith, as he hung sus- 
pended by his shattered arm. He then coordinated the arrangements 
for his evacuation. It is doubtful whether Captain Crawford would 
have been able to cope without Major Moore’s cool and able 
assistance.’ 


All were delighted when Pat Crawford received the George Medal 
for his cool gallantry and professional skill under appalling condi- 
tions. For Major ‘Birdie’ Smith it was a sad end to twenty-two 
years of service with the Regiment. However, he was to return to 
Borneo before the confrontation ended, as Commanding Officer 
of 1/2 GR: he had survived to fight another day. 


The second tour of the 1st Battalion ended on 18 May. Oper- 
ationally it had been a relatively quiet one but at no time had life 
been easy for the unit. The Third Division of Sarawak contained 
difficult and, in some areas, almost impenetrable country. More- 
over, the distances between the companies and Battalion Head- 
quarters back in Sibu tested communications and made regular 
resupply something that had to be carefully planned and organized. 
The Medical officer, too, was a busy man as the river bases, in par- 
ticular, produced many cases of tropical disease, one or two of which 
proved fatal. Although the improved standards of swimming 
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and skills in watermanship saved several lives, nevertheless there 
were victims from drowning when longboats hit rocks or col- 
lapsed when ‘running the rapids’. The men who served with the 
Battalion in Third Division retain memories of the extremely tough 
going in the eastern areas, when they had to climb up and over 
steep ridges and spurs, and then scramble and slither down to the 
rivers below, which had to be crossed or used for further movement, 
rivers that frightened the bravest of hearts with their speed, 
treacherous rapids, and erratic currents. 

The Irish, in the shape of the Royal Ulster Rifles, took over 
from the Battalion and the companies moved off, in turn, to Ipoh 
for a well earned rest and retraining period before undertaking an- 
other tour in Borneo, a task which by now seemed to be inevitable. 

When the 2nd Battalion arrived in East Malaysia they had been 
encouraged by a telegram from the Director of Operations which 
read: “You will not find it easy to enhance the reputation your 
Battalion established during the last tour but I am equally certain 
that you will not rest until you have done so.’ These challenging 
words were an accurate assessment and forecast of what lay ahead 
for the men of the Battalion. This time they were fighting an enemy 
who was better trained and better armed; moreover, the Indonesians 
were operating from bases near the border with East Malaysia, and 
were granted immunity by the fact that these camps were on 
their side of the border. Certainly the Battalion went flat out and 
under the restless and enthusiastic leadership of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Runce Rooney, no body of men could have tried harder to bring 
the elusive enemy to battle. Ironically, the vigorous patrolling and 
unceasing vigilance exercised by the Gurkhas near the likely border 
crossing points, was probably the reason why the terrorists refused 
to risk any large scale confrontation with the Seventh. 

Only by helicopter and light aircraft could the Commandant 
visit his far flung bases. As the unit began its tour, command and 
control was made more difficult because the Royal Leicesters had 
just contacted a group of about fifty IBT, who were part of the 
‘Glorious Vanguard Movement’, to liberate Sabah and Sarawak. 
The terrorists had split into groups and the chase was on when the 
Battalion moved to East Malaysia. This led to platoons being sent 
straight into the jungle rather than first going to their company 
operational bases. It was an untidy way of taking over operational 
and administrative responsibilities from another unit but, of course, 
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there was no alternative if the pressure on the Indonesian intruders 
were to be maintained. In the event the only contact with the enemy 
occurred when a platoon of 1/10 GR killed one Indonesian. Once 
more the invaders fled across the border: only then did the com- 
panies of the 2nd Battalion take over and tidy themselves up in 
their bases. 

A Company was split between two localities in the Interior 
Residency of Sabah, Sepulot and Pensiangan; B Company went 
first to Bangar and then moved further afield to a tiny kampong 
about fifteen miles from the Indonesian border, Long Pasia; 
C Company’s main base was at Long Semado but they also had a 
platoon at Ba Kelalan. The platoon at Ba Kelalan was about three 
miles from the border and, at regular intervals, the men were re- 
minded of the proximity of the enemy when mortar bombs were 
fired at their outpost. Although the local people were friendly, they 
had relatives and friends on the other side of the border. In con- 
sequence there were friendly agents, hostile agents, and double 
agents galore, many of whom sought out and passed on information 
to both sides. Rumours persisted throughout the Battalion’s tour 
about the large number of enemy concentrated in or around the 
Indonesian village of Long Bawan. Sometimes reports of enemy 
numbers reached four figures and the local people were sure that 
Ba Kelalan was going to be attacked at any moment. Such stories 
could not be completely disregarded and the platoon at Ba Kelalan 
was reinforced; eventually it became a company base. Contacts 
with Indonesians were indeed made, the most unfortunate one 
being that of 14 Platoon who lay in an ambush position watching 
some twenty enemy approaching them. While the Indonesians 
were still out of small arms range, a dog accompanying them ran 
forward, detected the silent Gurkhas and barked a warning to his 
friends. His human companions were not slow to disappear into the 
jungle, and no shots were fired by either side. 

The undeclared war was beginning to take on a new shape and 
to stretch the British and Malaysian forces to the limit as more and 
more terrorists bases were established on the Kalimantan side of 
the border. It was all too easy for incursions to be mounted, for the 
terrorists to carry out acts of aggression and then rush back to a 
protected sanctuary. President Sukarno meant business and, in May, 
proclaimed to cheering crowds in Djakarta, that ‘Malaysia would 
be extinguished before the sun rises on 1 January, 1965’. For the 
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British, Gurkha and Malayan soldiers it was a frustrating business, 
trying to anticipate the next crossing and knowing that their 
Opponents would be back in Kalimantan at the first sign of danger. 
It was clear that these bases had to be destroyed or pushed back 
away from the border if the citizens of East Malaysia were to escape 
the fate promised by Dr Sukarno. It was to take some time before 
political clearance could be given for General Walker’s troops to 
cross the border and deal with the terrorist bases. Until October, 
1964, that is to say after the 2nd Battalion had finished its tour, the 
Indonesians continued to enjoy their safe bases on or near the 
border. The soldiers had no option but to accept the unsatisfactory 
conditions which gave their enemy many advantages. 

Meanwhile, away from operations in Ipoh and in the new 
2nd Battalion’s home, Cassino Camp in the New Territories of 
Hong Kong, veterans of the Malayan Emergency prepared to leave 
the Regiment to go on pension in late April. Many of them were 
junior NCOs and riflemen who had been enlisted in the dark days 
of 1948 and early 1949. The Regiment lost forty from the Ist 
Battalion and ninety-eight from the 2nd Battalion. As the 2nd 
Battalion had had so few volunteers from the Indian Army in 1957, 
these ninety-eight could claim with truth that they had been the 
founder members of the Battalion after it had become part of the 
British Army. 

In their place much younger men were doing well on patrol in 
Borneo and showing resourcefulness when the occasion demanded. 
It was forbidding terrain, far worse than anything the older members 
could recall from their experiences in Malaya. In particular, the 
rivers posed problems to patrols; when in spate these were very 
dangerous and two corporals from the 2nd Battalion were drowned 
in the first six weeks of the tour. Another problem was the abund- 
ance of rumours which made life difficult for commanders at all 
levels. The Ibans, and other aboriginal tribes of East Malaysia, all 
love to tell a story and are prone to exaggerate. Inevitably, there 
were many cries of ‘wolf’ which sent patrols and platoons off on a 
wild goose chase, as on the occasion when hundreds of enemy seen 
a day or two previously, turned out to be a small group of 
Royal Engineers, who were engaged in the legitimate business of 
survey and map making. 

The Battalion suffered three battle casualties during this tour 
and the men concerned who had gun shot wounds as mementoes 
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of contacts with the enemy, recovered to continue their service with 
the Battalion. One of these, Corporal Thamanbahadur Limbu, is 
singled out because for many years he had been one of the most 
consistent members of the Battalion’s shooting team. 

In mid July the incoming unit, 1/2 GR, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. Clements (late 7 GR) began relieving 
the Seventh companies in their bases. It was a complicated busi- 
ness which required detailed co-ordination of helicopters and light 
aircraft but arrangements in the forward areas went smoothly dur- 
ing the handover. On 30 July, Lieutenant-Colonel Runce Rooney 
handed over operational responsibilities to 1/2 GR and the second 
tour was over. The Intelligence officer summed it up as being ‘very 
interesting and of great value. Not since the early days of the 
Malayan Emergency have we met such a well armed and organized 
enemy.’ Amongst many congratulatory messages received from 
various Headquarters, came one from the new Land Forces Com- 
mander, Major-General P. M. Hunt, who ended by saying: “the 
luck has been consistently against you and I know how you all feel 
that. Nevertheless the Battalion had done a first class job. I hope 
you enjoy your well earned rest. I hope we shall not have to drag 
you back before February, 1965.’ 

In the event, General Hunt’s hopes were realized as the unit did 
not begin leaving Hong Kong for their third tour until the middle 
of January, 1965. 

As far as the Regiment was concerned, the major event in 1965 
was the change in the Colonels of the Regiment on 11 September. 
Field-Marshal Sir Gerald Templer finished his tenure and Major- 
General W. C. Walker became Colonel in his place. Appropriate 
messages were exchanged between the old and new Colonel and 
the two Battalions. On 26 September, at a Regimental Cocktail 
party, held in London, Field-Marshal and Lady Templer were pre- 
sented with a set of engraved glass on behalf of all ranks of the 
Regiment. The Field-Marshal wrote of the gift: “I understand that 
it has come literally from all ranks and that riflemen subscribed 
their share. Would you please pass on our sincere thanks to all 
concerned and assure them that this glass will always be amongst 
our most treasured possessions.’ The Regiment had prospered under 
Field-Marshal Templer; it was to continue to win renown under the 
new Colonel of the Regiment who, at that time, was still Director 
of Operations Borneo. 
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The threat against East Malaysia did not diminish. Furthermore, 
in August and in early September, the Indonesians sent two large 
groups by sea and air to West Malaysia, the mainland of Malaya. 
Both these landings ended in complete failure: it was evident that 
the intruders had been told to expect a raptuous welcome from the 
‘oppressed’ citizens of Malaya and had left their boats at Pontian 
Kechil as well as landing by parachute in the jungle near Labis, 
anticipating little fighting. They were soon to be disillusioned when 
they were rounded up in a quick and remarkably efficient manner. 
The paradrop experiment was not to be repeated. A few agents did 
land on Singapore island, but they posed little more than a nuisance 
threat to the alert authorities concerned. Further parties continued 
to slip into Malaya by sea but failed to achieve anything of note. 

The 1st Battalion’s base, Ipoh, was far away from the scene of 
these incursions so the unit’s assistance was not sought or required, 
although less than a month after the Labis parachute landings, the 
Battalion had to move from Suvla Lines (Ipoh) to Kluang, a peace- 
time move that took them very near to where the Indonesian para- 
troopers had dropped. The knowledge that they would have to move 
their base, a few days before returning to East Malaysia on opera- 
tions, hung over all ranks and did not make for a relaxed period of 
rest and retraining. It overshadowed everything, and the actual 
move was described in bitter terms by the diarist when he wrote: 
‘Our move to Kluang was completed by 28 September, two days 
before the deadline. To say that the move went smoothly might 
cause grim mirth in some quarters.’ He spared us further details— 
perhaps fortunately! Colouring his sentiments were genuine regrets 
at leaving Suvla Lines, with its excellent facilities and the friendly 
atmosphere of Ipoh town itself. 

Into Suvla Lines moved the newly-raised Malaysian Rangers 
under their Commanding Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel ‘Fairy’ Gop- 
sill. He was one of four 2nd Battalion officers to obtain command 
outside the Regiment, the others being Fillingham (2/10GR) 
Clements and Smith (both 1/2 GR). When J. M. C. Thornton took 
over as the Commandant of the 2nd Battalion GR a year before the 
two Battalions amalgamated, he was the first, and last, 2nd Batta- 
lion officer to command the unit since 1948. All the others had 
come from outside the Regiment or had been with the 1st Battalion 
since 1948. Strange, but true! 

Most of the Ist Battalion was accommodated in Quetta Lines, 
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Kluang, before the annual Dashera celebrations began. The most 
important absentees were the men of D Company who had moved 
to the Padawan area of the First Division of Sarawak. Here they 
were to be under command of Ist Green Jackets during the four 
weeks before the rest of the Battalion arrived. Dashera meant a 
few hours of relaxation and enjoyment although for Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Heelis, there were sad undertones as it was the last 
week of his tour in command of the Battalion. The high reputation 
won by his men during the first two tours in Borneo owed a lot to 
his drive and energy. In his place, from 1/6 GR, came Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. S. F. Carroll and as soon as he had taken over, the active 
members of the unit began moving out of Kluang to join D Com- 
pany in Borneo. Thus Charles Carroll was thrown in the deep end 
by being asked to command a battalion on active operations as a 
newly arrived ‘stranger’: he was to come through this exacting task 
with flying colours. 

On 23 October, the Battalion took over from 1 Royal Green 
Jackets the full military responsibility for the Bau and Kuching 
Districts of the First Division of Sarawak. They were deployed to 
defend a front of about thirty-three miles. There were five strongly 
defended platoon patrol bases at approximately six mile intervals. 
These varied in size and shape but were not unlike Beau Geste forts, 
with sandbag emplacements, overhead cover, protected sleeping 
accommodation, as well as an ingenious and deadly array of electri- 
cally detonated explosives in various positions outside the peri- 
meter. Each fort or base had its own mortars and two of them, 
Bukit Knuckle and Serikin, had 105 millimetre guns as well. 

These bases were not built for static defence but were intended to 
form firm bases for aggressive patrolling: each platoon patrolled 
forward to the border as well as linking up with their friends on the 
flanks. In addition, patrols were sent back to a line about 2,000 
yards behind the base positions. Thereafter, the responsibility 
devolved on the reserve platoons, located with their respective 
Company Headquarters. By night a regular and liberal use of fire by 
guns and mortars made movement along the recognized tracks a 
hazardous and an uncomfortable business. This deployment and 
mode of operating meant that any intruders would be harried even 
if they managed to skirt round the forward bases near the border. 

Life was not easy for these platoons and conditions made it 
essential for the men to be changed over every three weeks. 
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Surveillance tasks near and, on occasions, astride the border, exacted 
a mental toll and were a physical strain on the men who carried out 
these duties. Patrols were moved out before dawn in section plus 
strength, a total of twelve men, to set up temporary bases near the 
border. From here two groups of four men operated separately, 
each leaving behind a signaller guarded by one companion armed 
with an LMG. The surveillance groups, normally consisting of three 
Gurkha soldiers and one Border Scout, engaged small parties of 
enemy if they were seen or, if a large group of Indonesians 
approached, then two Gurkhas shadowed them while the other two 
collected the remaining members of the section, as well as passing 
on the information to the permanent platoon base by wireless. It 
can be seen from this outline why these surveillance patrols needed 
a minimum of twelve men to carry out their role of ‘watch and 
warn’. 

There was always a likelihood of an encounter although on 
several occasions the meeting with the enemy was unplanned, un- 
expected and invariably one of a fleeting nature: one that lasted 
seconds rather than minutes, a flash of olive green in the under- 
growth, fear, excitement, and then silence. Questions would follow 
only if the contact proved to be unsuccessful. Snap-shooting marks- 
men were required who had plenty of stamina, patience and cour- 
age. Fortunately, for the people of East Malaysia, the Seventh, and 
the other Regiments in the Brigade of Gurkhas, had many men 
endowed with these qualities. 

During this tour the Commandant, Charles Carroll, was intro- 
duced to Operation ‘Claret’. It was graded Top Secret and was 
handled with the greatest of care by the minimum number of 
officers, on a ‘need to know’ basis. ‘Claret’ operations were to 
change the fortunes of war for both the Indonesians and their 
Commonwealth opponents and the pattern of operations from this 
period onwards began to reflect this major change in British policy. 
No longer could the Indonesians feel secure in the bases and camps 
that were just across the border nor would the Security Forces feel 
as frustrated as they had done earlier in the year. 

The British Government had given permission for a limited num- 
ber of operations to be mounted across the border into Kalimantan. 
Initially these were confined to a penetration depth of 5,000 yards 
but eventually this was increased, for a few specific raids, to as much 
as 20.000 yards. These raids were intended to pre-empt any likely 
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build-up or attack, to harass by ambush and patrols the Indone- 
sians, and to induce them to move their camps back and away from 
the border. There was no official announcement by the British or 
Malaysian Government about these operations and, moreover, there 
were definite, clear and detailed orders governing ‘Claret’ opera- 
tions which came to be known as ‘The Golden Rules’. In time these 
were amended as the situation changed but, initially, the guide lines 
were as follows: 


a. All raids had to be authorised by the Director of Operations 
himself. 

b. Only tried and tested troops were to be used—in other words 
no soldiers were to be sent across into Kalimantan during their 
first tour in Borneo. 

c. Raids were to be made with the definite aim of deterring and 
thwarting aggression by the Indonesians. No attacks were to 
be mounted in retribution or with the sole aim of inflicting 
casualties on the foe. 

d. Close air support could not be given except in an extreme 
emergency. 

e. As already mentioned, the depth of penetration was carefully 
controlled, initially up to 5,000 yards but eventually reaching 
20,000 yards for one or two specific operations. 

f. Meticulous planning, careful rehearsals and zealous security 
were all mandatory ingredients of ‘Claret’ operations. 


Other restrictions were added. For a short time only Gurkha 
battalions could be used for cross border operations and no unit 
was to mount more than one raid at a time. Furthermore, the con- 
trol and power of veto remained with the Director of Operations. 
By holding the reins tightly in his hands, General Walter Walker 
was able to avoid any possibility of escalation. Minimum force was 
to be the principle used rather than large scale attacks which would 
have invited retaliation and risked escalation turning the border war 
into something quite different, costly in lives and fraught with inter- 
national problems. 

An American general commented that only the British could 
have conceived ‘Claret’ operations and devised the masterly Golden 
Rules that governed them: later he was kind enough to add that only 
well disciplined troops such as Gurkhas, under experienced and 
capable leaders, could have won the successes that were obtained. 
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Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of these ‘Claret’ operations 
was that security and secrecy was maintained at all levels. While the 
Kalimantan border bases were being harassed by British and 
Gurkha raiders, the world at large thought that the Indonesians 
were on the offensive still. Sukarno did not admit these local defeats 
and was prepared to accept them in silence, provided that the blows 
that rained on his forces in Kalimantan were kept under strict con- 
trol. If two or three Indonesian soldiers were killed after an ambush, 
the reverse had local significance only, although, in the long term, 
it often led to a further withdrawal deeper into Kalimantan terri- 
tory. On the other hand, a full-blooded assault made by large groups 
could not have been borne in silence and would have led to a formal 
complaint to the United Nations about the violation of the Indo- 
nesian border by Great Britain. 

In mounting ‘Claret’ operations there was a definite and calcu- 
lated risk. That they succeeded was due to the meticulous planning 
and careful briefing before the troops crossed the border to carry 
out their specific task. 

In spite of constant rumours about impending attacks by the 
Indonesians on the platoon bases in the Bau district ‘the chastity 
of the forward bases was still inviolate’ at the end of the year. 
Nevertheless, it became evident that the Indonesians were greatly 
increasing their forces all along 99 Brigade’s front, the biggest 
build-up being opposite the Battalion’s front in the Bau sector. 
Intelligence reports indicated that two crack Indonesian regular 
battalions would attack through the Bau sector on to Kuching 
where they would marry up with a parachute battalion dropped on 
to Kuching airfield. 

Reinforcements were sent for and the Ist Battalion, The Scots 
Guards took over the Kuching-Padawan sector and the Ist Bat- 
talion re-deployed as follows: in the forward border bases two rifle 
companies were established at Stass and Bukit Knuckle. a platoon 
(later stepped up to a company) at Serikin and two Police Field 
Force platoons, under command, at Tringgus. Depth-cum-reserve 
companies were at Krokong and Bau. Additional reinforcements 
sent to the Battalion were another troop of 105 mm guns, a troop 
of medium guns, SAS patrols, a troop of armoured cars, a troop of 
engineers and Sioux and Whirlwind helicopters on call. 

The concept of defence adopted by Lieutenant-Colonel Carroll 
was simple in design, effective in operation. Basically there were 
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three areas of defence, a border zone, a middle one, and a depth 
zone, so that blows could be struck at any intruding force, even if 
it managed to penetrate the defences or evade detection by the 
companies in their bases near the border. With the capital of Sara- 
wak, Kuching, but five ‘fighting days’ from the border, defence in 
depth was vital, if the enemy was to be counter-attacked, harried 
and then pursued back into Kalimantan. In all these zones, the 
artillery and morters had an important role to play: in many places 
guns and mortars were sited singly so that some form of fire support 
was readily available, ‘on call’, to all patrols and the permanent 
bases. 

The Battalion held the most vital sector as the threat was a 
serious one The Director of Operations summed it up when he 
said to Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Carroll, ‘You hold the key to 
Kuching’. 

The build up of the opposing Indonesian forces did not proceed 
with as much speed as had been anticipated but the threat was such 
that the Battalion increased its patrols, and took more aggressive 
steps to dominate the border, in order to deter the Indonesian efforts 
to establish jumping-off bases, as well as siting large (platoon-size) 
ambushes on possible incursion routes. One of the likely routes 
lay along the Jagoi Ridge between Serikin and Stass,’ and it was 
here that a major action was fought on 11 March, 1965, a few days 
before the Battalion handed over its operational tasks to the 3rd 
Battalion Royal Australian Regiment. The background to this 
account has been provided by one of the two Royal Artillery 
officers present during the engagement, (then Lieutenant), Andrew 
Pinion. 

On 23 January, the two guns which had been in 2/2 GR’s area of 
operations in the Second Division were relieved by the Royal 
Malaysian Artillery, and were redeployed in the First Division as 
part of the general regrouping at that time. The guns were rather 
grandly termed ‘The West Brigade Artillery Reserve’, and were 
established in a camp in the idyllic valley of Simpangkuma, not far 
from Bau, headquarters of the Ist Battalion from where they forayed 
as required, rather in the style of seventeenth-century ‘galloper’ 
guns. 

The home of B Company. was at Serikin, astride the main 
trading route between Bau and Babang on the Indonesian side of 
the border. It was without resident artillery save when the “galloper’ 
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guns were flown in to support specific operations, which seemed 
to be very frequently. The artillery aspects of its defences were 
conducted by Captain Attoe, the Battery Captain of 70 Light 
Battery, Royal Artillery, who lived there as fire controller as well 
as carrying out other gunner duties. After some time in Serikin, 
he devised for himself an appointment title which rivalled the most 
intricate of abbreviations—FATSAC, or ‘Forward Adviser to the 
Serikin Area Commander’. 

On 11 March 1965, Captain Attoe with his British signaller, was 
on patrol with seventeen men from A Company on the Jagoi Ridge. 
a steep jungle-clad finger running from Indonesia to well inside 
Sarawak, passing to the north of Serikin. A three man ambush was 
set up astride the razor-edged ridge, the patrol’s base position being 
about a hundred yards to the east. There were a number of predic- 
ted DF tasks with the 105 mm pack howitzer at Stass in direct 
support. Lieutenant Andrew Pinion, who commanded the Artillery 
Reserve, was at Serikin and preparing to go on patrol the following 
day. The Company Commander, Major Alan Jenkins, and he were 
planning a final patrol operation as the advance party of 3 Royal 
Australian Regiment had already arrived, to begin taking over from 
the Gurkhas. 

At 1028 hours the ambush on the Jagoi was sprung by the leading 
elements of what turned out to be a large Indonesian force. Heavy 
small arms fire was opened up at the Gurkhas and many ‘overs’ 
passed above the heads of the A Company patrol. Captain Attoe 
called for DF(SOS) which arrived in less than a minute, a smart 
reaction considering the time of flight was about thirty seconds. An 
eye-witness report from the Jagoi stated that only four minutes 
elapsed from the moment the ambush was sprung until the first 
shell landed among the Indonesian attackers. 

It was clear that the enemy was in considerable force. Indeed, 
later reports indicated that there were nearly 200 of them, with 
some wearing dark green steel] helmets marked with a red star. It 
can be imagined that this report gave rise to some imaginative 
speculation! The artillery fire was adjusted close to the patrol so 
that it could withdraw. As was normal in such operations, all 
troops and guns were on a common operational radio net, and 
Major Jenkins and Lieutenant Pinion, in Serikin, were anxious 
‘listeners’. A brief message was received from Captain Attoe 
requesting gun fire on two of the twenty selected DF tasks in the 
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area. These were the northern slopes of the Jagoi, and a broad 
clearing at the very end of the upper part of the ridge. The latter 
was a natural base and rallying-point, a hundred yards on the 
Kalimantan side of the border, and it had been used previously as 
an Indonesian base camp. By now it was obvious that the enemy 
troops were preparing to counter-attack, and, equally, that Captain 
Attoe and seventeen Gurkha soldiers could not hold the ridge 
against such a host; they would have to continue their withdrawal 
with all possible speed. 

After a period of agonizing silence from the A Company patrol 
on the ridge, at 1038 hours it was decided to open fire using the 
Serikin gun, leaving the Stass gun to be fired by Captain Attoe if 
and when he was able to re-establish radio communications. A few 
rounds were fired at the suspected enemy base, and against a 
clearing on the southern slopes, known to be on a good approach 
track, an easy path for any Indonesian reinforcements to take from 
their base at Kuloh. At 1049 hours there was still no radio contact 
with either Captain Attoe or the patrol so the main border crossing 
point was engaged as well as a jungle clearing and an old camp- 
site. 

During the next two hours six further harassing tasks were selected 
by the Serikin command post and fired at various places along the 
ridge, mostly on Indonesian territory, to discourage reinforcements 
from Babang and to harry what was thought to be the main 
Indonesian party whose vanguard had made the initial contact. 
Brief radio contact was made with Captain Attoe who by now was 
breathing heavily after his exertions. On being asked whether the 
harassing fire was satisfactory he replied, with superb nonchalance: 
‘Oh fine, absolutely fine’, and promptly closed his set again after 
adding that ‘none of us was in the mood to wait for long on that 
exposed ridge’. 

Their anxiety was well founded because at 1315 hours, enemy 
mortar fire from Kuloh was reported to be falling on the Jagoi, 
unpleasantly close to the patrol’s new position, and between it and 
a small group of reinforcements, hastening up from another position 
on the border. Over twenty bombs were fired, all landing accurately 
atop the ridge, while at the same time, four miles to the north, from 
Kaik, another Indonesian mortar began firing at the Stass base. 
Immediate retaliation was vital, so nine rounds were fired by the 
Serikin gun at nine separate targets in the Kuloh area. It is not 
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known whether this action caused any damage, but it succeeded in 
silencing the enemy mortars. 

At 1415 hours Captain Attoe again ‘broke’ radio silence, calling 
for fire against the main border crossing-point and on the large 
clearing at the end of the ridge-top to the east in order to speed 
the enemy on their way. 

Next day Captain Attoe’s patrol was relieved by a strong B Com- 
pany force from Serikin, and they began moving forward, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Pinion as forward observation officer (FOO). 

Their cautious advance along the Jagoi and across the border 
revealed a hitherto unknown series of enemy camps, each capable 
of housing thirty to fifty men, but none of these had been occupied. 
It was evident that while men of the Battalion had been scouring the 
valley and foothills during the previous fortnight, on their side of 
the border the enemy had been steadily moving into position along 
the ridgeline, in preparation for a major assault. Around the camps 
were signs of the accuracy of the gunfire. Spent cartridge cases lay 
everywhere along the ridge, and its path was made more difficult 
by the many shattered boughs and branches from trees. The large 
clearings with their old camp-sites had been damaged by the shells, 
which had penetrated the high fifty-foot jungle canopy to burst 
fifteen or twenty feet above the ground. Splinters of torn white wood 
littered the ground, a jungle hat here, a discarded water-bottle 
there, some bloody rags left discarded. An all-pervading silence, in 
contrast with the violent crashes of shells which had disturbed the 
silence of the jungle a few hours before, covered everything. 

Three days later it was learnt that Radio Pontianak had claimed 
the deaths of eighty-six Gurkhas, but admitted that twenty-eight 
Indonesian soldiers had fallen in combat on the Gunong Jagoi. 
This unusual broadcast confirmed a previous report, whispered by a 
trader from the Babang area, who claimed that Indonesian bodies 
had been stacked like firewood, in his farm yard. The price had not 
been high for the Security Forces, as a total of fifty-five shells had 
been fired during the whole engagement and there were in fact no 
British or Gurkha casualties in the fighting. 

The Jagoi engagement was one of several successful actions 
fought during the last few weeks of the 1st Battalion’s tour. During 
this period, the Battalion claimed to have inflicted over sixty cas- 
ualties in clashes with the Indonesians. An accurate and exact figure 
cannot be ascertained because, unlike the Malayan Emergency, 
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during these operations the Gurkhas could not loiter around after 
an engagement to count the casualties as to have done so would 
have jeopardized their lives and been a direct contravention of 
‘The Golden Rules’. 

By the time the Ist Battalion had returned to Kluang, from 
Borneo, the 2nd Battalion had spent some six weeks of their third 
tour after having taken over the same area and responsibilities as 
before. They had been left alone in Hong Kong until the planned 
and promised day of their return to Borneo. The Battalion had 
accomplished myriad tasks, completed a wide variety of training 
cadres for over 600 ranks, participated in several cold weather 
exercises and had striven with some success in the normal round 
of sporting competitions. The adjutant’s Newsletter at that time 
reflects a certain amount of justified self satisfaction with the per- 
formance of the Battalion in most spheres of activity. In retrospect, 
the most noteworthy feat was to obtain second place in The Duke 
of Edinburgh’s Trophy, a mere nineteen points behind the winning 
team from 2nd Battalion, The Royal Canadian Regiment. In the 
past it had been a hard struggle to reach even sixth or seventh 
place, so this dramatic improvement reflected great credit on the 
team captain, Captain Michael Allen, the coach, Captain Michael 
Smith, and all ranks who had worked and trained so hard and shot 
with such accuracy immediately after completing the ‘considerable 
feats of endurance required by the competition. 

Few men of the Battalion wanted to return to the familiar names 
of Long Semado, Long Pasia, Pensiangan or Ba Kelalan, when it 
appeared as if all the real activity was to be found in the First and 
Second Divisions of Sarawak. With memories of their frustrating 
and abortive second tour still fresh in their minds a ‘watch and 
ward’ role in their old stamping grounds did not promise much 
excitement or the opportunity for major clashes with their Indo- 
nesian opponents. 

At the time when all ranks were buckling down to a further 
‘dose of tough but unglamorous soldiering, morale was helped 
considerably when HRH The Duke of Edinburgh visited Battalion 
Headquarters and A and B Companies on 2 March. A day or two 
previously, the Royal Visitor had called in at Bau to see the Ist 
Battalion where he presented awards for gallantry to several men. 
While with the 2nd Battalion he was able to meet and congratulate 
the four 1964 Medallion winners in the competition for which units 
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bearing his title had competed a few months previously. The Duke 
of Edinburgh also gave permission for these medallions to be worn 
on certain occasions. 

As stated, the 2nd Battalion appeared to be facing another tour 
of unceasing vigil, of watch and ward along the border. Several 
infiltrations were attempted but no major incursion occurred or, 
more accurately, the Indonesians were not given the opportunity 
to mount a large scale raid. The Battalion’s aggressive forward 
policy unsettled the enemy in more ways than one. Ba Kelalan still 
continued to be the hot spot and the whole of D Company, com- 
manded by Major Hugh Rose, with a 105 mm gun in support, was 
given the task of guarding this important base. The increased size 
of the defending force did not diminish the tension, which resulted 
from a daily crop of rumours that could not be dismissed without 
some preliminary investigation and, on occasions, necessitated extra 
precautions having to be taken. However, much consolation could 
be taken from the jittery morale of the Indonesians who were aware 
that there was always a possibility of an ambush or strike against 
them on the Kalimantan side of the border. 

The fortunes of the combatants had changed and the Indonesian 
border terrorists, supported by their armed forces, could no longer 
probe into Sarawak or Sabah with impunity, nor indeed could they 
expect to be left alone in their bases and camps if these were located 
near the border. The man who had done most to bring about this 
change was the Director of Operations, Major-General Walter 
Walker. It was time now for him to hand over after two arduous 
and exacting years in the appointment: two years during which he 
had not spared himself in any way or at any time, working long 
hours at his desk, probing for new solutions to the ‘undeclared 
war’, making regular visits to the many units and sub units dotted 
around North Borneo, attending numerous conferences in East and 
West Malaysia, briefing the stream of important visitors who by 
their very presence added to his considerable burdens and, occasion- 
ally, helped to resolve the difficulties that beset him. There was never 
any let up for the Director of Operations nor did he expect there to 
be. 

General Walter Walker had laid the foundations for the final 
victory that was to come under his successor, Major-General 
George Lea. Not unnaturally, the Regiment had taken great pride 
in their Colonel’s achievements in Borneo and were disappointed 
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when he had to wait a further two years before official recognition 
of his leadership was forthcoming in the shape of a much deserved 
but belated KCB. 

It was typical of General Walker that his farewell message to his 
troops contained a warning as well as expressing his gratitude to 
the Security Forces who had served him so well. ‘I caution you to 
be on your guard. Do not slacken. Our best contribution to peace 
is to convince the Indonesians that aggression will fail, no matter 
in what form it may come. This requires the best efforts of everyone 
of you. I hope you will succeed. Good luck to you all.’ 

The 2nd Battalion’s third tour contained a few cross-border 
‘Claret’ operations, each and every one being subject to the 
‘Golden Rules’. C Company had the most successful contact with 
the Indonesians. 

On the Sarawak border with Kalimantan, C Company’s duties 
were similar to those carried out by the other companies along the 
border areas—foot and helicopter mounted patrols, joint operations 
with SAS patrols and so on. They were not, however, permitted to 
cross the border which was a great disappointment because the 
Company knew a lot about the enemy; where he was, what he was 
doing, and generally in what strength. The whole Company waited 
for an opportunity to go onto the offensive. 

Eventually Major Lloyd was invited to build up information on 
enemy targets in his sector with a view to launching a possible 
attack against them. The authority for such an attack was to be 
given at the highest level. C Company’s main target would be 
Labang. 

Labang was a small longhouse on the east bank of the river 
Temburong; the river was the only supply line for the Indonesian 
forces in that sector. Thus a successful attack against their base at 
Labang would not only neutralize them but would disrupt other 
enemy forces up river, and thus be a severe blow to their morale. 

It was known that the Indonesians had between fifty to sixty men 
at Labang armed with LMGs, mortars and one HMG (12.7 mm). 
Their post was a renovated longhouse in a cleared bowl about 300 
yards away from the river on the west bank. Using newly acquired 
air photographs, a detailed model was made of the area. Lt (QGO) 
Ishorman Rai (8 Platoon) led a recce party to the area accompanied 
by a local Border Scout. The Company Commander, Major Lloyd, 
joined the party on the following day and fire positions and routes 
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were selected in anticipation of permission being given for an attack 
to be made against the Indonesian outpost. As the river could not 
be crossed the attack would be by fire, without coming to grips with 
the enemy. 

Over a month elapsed before authority for the attack was given 
by the Director of Operations. Pensiangan was reinforced by the 
Pipes and Drums; C Company, together with a small tactical 
(Battalion) Headquarters which included the Commandant, Signals 
officer and Medical officer, helicoptered in to an LZ which had been 
secured beforehand by a party of SAS. After a march of approxi- 
mately five miles, tactical Headquarters accompanied by the mortars 
and 9 Platoon established a secure base about 1,000 yards from the 
River Temburong. Only then was it realized that the jungle canopy 
above the mortar position was thicker than had been anticipated. 
Obviously some trees would have to be cut down. In the meantime, 
7 Platoon moved down to an ambush position by the river while 
Company Headquarters and 8 Platoon carried on for a further 300 
yards further north, again following the river. At the same time 
8 Platoon went to the main fire position which had been selected 
during the earlier reconnaisance. At about 1400 hours and while 
these moves were being completed it poured with torrential rain. 
Covered by the noise of the rain, Major Lloyd gave the order for 
the mortar platoon to fell one tree at their location. Although 
Company Headquarters was less than 500 yards away, nothing was 
heard so that the order was repeated until half a dozen large trees 
had been felled, thus making an opening in the canopy through 
which the mortars could fire. After all fire positions, weapons and 
communications had been checked, the attacking force settled down 
for the night, with a cold meal of biscuits, sardines and water for 
their evening repast. 

The plan for the morning was that 8 Platoon and the mortars 
would make a fire attack against the enemy in the longhouse, across 
the river; meanwhile, 7 Platoon would provide left flank protection 
and ambush any enemy movement along the river. The signal 
to open fire would be given only when Indonesians had been spotted 
by Company Headquarters and 8 Platoon at their various loca- 
tions. 

There was a heavy mist in the valley when dawn broke next 
morning. The mist was not to clear fully until 0800 hours when 
Major Lloyd gave orders for the mortars to open fire. As the first 
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bomb exploded, 8 Platoon’s two GPMGs began to fire at about 
twelve Indonesians who were eating their breakfast sitting outside 
the longhouse. The Indonesians reacted quickly, their mortars and 
machine guns returned 8 Platoon’s fire within seconds. Nevertheless, 
they were unable to pinpoint 8 Platoon’s position so that, fort- 
unately, there were no casualties on our side. Mortars were soon on 
target and bombs landed one after another on and around the 
longhouse. Then unaccountably, the accurate shooting deteriorated, 
only later was it found that the base plates had sunk over three 
feet into the soft hillside. 8 Platoon continued to fire for a further 
ten to twelve minutes until the enemy had ceased to retaliate. 
Major Lloyd waited a further fifteen minutes but complete silence 
prevailed: he then gave the order for a general withdrawal. 

The Company withdrew back to the LZ accompanied by the 
entire population of Labang. It would have been too dangerous 
for them to have stayed behind. Later, back at Pensiangan, the 
Company learnt from a Border Scout patrol that approximately 
thirteen bodies had been seen near the river, presumably these were 
being taken away for burial elsewhere. 

Labang was not used as a base by the Indonesians thereafter until 
the confrontation ended. C Company’s raid, unspectacular in many 
respects and unpublicized outside classified reports, had been wholly 
effective in achieving its purpose. 

Subsequently the other rifle companies each had contacts, all of 
which achieved their purpose: to deter the Indonesians by harassing 
them in their forward bases so that major incursions could not be 
mounted without first solving many tactical and logistic problems. 
It is unsatisfactory to dismiss these operations in a few words 
especially as they involved swift movement over really rugged and 
mountainous country and crossing steep hills and the treacherous 
rivers in the valleys below, but space so dictates. Once again the 
_ Tivers claimed victims when a junior NCO from the Signal Platoon 
and a rifleman from C Company were both drowned. Another sad 
story was an abortive dash across the border to the assistance of a 
badly injured Australian soldier of the SAS. He had been gored 
by an elephant and his companion, after making him as comfort- 
able as possible, blazed a trail for two days without food to summon 
assistance. Men from A and C Companies moved off at once but 
after a frenzied search found that the badly injured man had died. 
His body was brought back by helicopter. 
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History repeated itself when 1/2 GR, still commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Johnny Clements again took over operational 
commitments in July and the 2nd Battalion moved in dribs and 
drabs to their peacetime base in Hong Kong. For this move, during 
the first few days of July, one Landing Ship Troops (LST) and 
chartered aircraft were used. 

As a consequence, the middle of 1965 saw both Battalions back in 
peacetime stations, the 1st at Kluang and the 2nd for a matter of 
three or four weeks only, in Hong Kong. After the shortest of 
breathing spaces, the 2nd Battalion began a move from Hong Kong 
to Sungei Udang Camp, near Malacca on the west coast of Malaya. 
The move was fraught with problems caused by the civil airline 
which had ‘won’ the charter. Optimistically the Company had pro- 
duced only one aircraft to shuttle the 2nd Battalion to Malaya and 
carry 1/10 GR back to Hong Kong. The aircraft carried out one 
hesitant sortie and landed on three engines in a terrifying and 
dramatic manner. It was then decided that it had to be grounded 
and could take no further part in the airlift. Its replacement, an 
ancient Dakota ‘born’ in 1943, continued with the lift and passengers 
and freight suffered so much that Lieutenant-Colonel Rooney in 
praising the advance party in Sungei Udang Camp for their sterling 
work, added, “by their efforts, they greatly reduced the discomfort 
to men and families caused by the grossly inefficient operation of 
the charter air lines’. Fortunately for the Army as a whole, the 
charter system was soon to be replaced by RAF Transport Com- 
mand, a most efficient organization. 

During the time the 2nd Battalion was experiencing much 
inefficiency and frustration over these moves, the Ist Battalion was 
utilizing every day to the full, carrying out a long-postponed over- 
haul of administration; allowing all ranks to enjoy a richly earned 
local leave; relaxing minds, if not bodies in a series of recreational 
competitions, and, most important of all, searching for perfection 
by training the soldiers to be infantrymen ‘par excellence’. Newly- 
joined recruits had to be moulded and merged into the same pattern 
as the older and experienced members of their sections and platoons. 
Kluang and Sungei Udang were a long way from East Malaysia but 
the struggle there coloured the periods spent by both Battalions ‘out 
of operations’. In the event, this intense training was to be more 
than tested as both Battalions of the Seventh were due to face severe 
examination in 1966 from which they were to emerge with great 
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renown in the closing stages of Sukarno’s abortive struggle to retain 
his own personal position within Indonesia. 

Before the Ist Battalion moved out of Kluang for its fourth dose 
of operations in Borneo, two important former members of the 
Regiment visited the unit. Subedar Major Ganju Lama VC, MM 
who had won both his decorations as a young Lance Naik with the 
Battalion in Burma, was able to be present during the celebrations 
arranged for the Battalion’s sixty-third birthday, where he met and 
was greeted by his war-time CO, Major-General J. A. R. Robertson, 
who had won two DSOs commanding the 1st Battalion during the 
Burma campaign. From the exploits of such distinguished old 
soldiers the young men of 1965 drew much inspiration returning to 
Borneo, determined to uphold the Regiment’s reputation in war and, 
if possible, win decorations for individual acts of bravery. They 
succeeded beyond all expectation: several awards were to be granted 
to officers and men of the Seventh before the last shots were fired 
in the ‘Confrontation’ with Indonesia. 

The Ist Battalion now went back to the First Division of 
Sarawak, this time to take over from the 2nd Green Jackets at 
Kuching, Padawan, Tebedu and Tepoi, although on arrival at Kuch- 
ing, D Company moved straight from the ship to Lundu in order to 
help 2/2 GR in a major operation against the “enemy within’, the 
CCO. This was a portent of things to come because the CCO had 
established closer links with the Indonesian border terrorists. For 
the British and Commonwealth Forces security and stability in the 
rear and middle areas was as important as domination of the border. 
More and more emphasis was put on winning the hearts and minds 
of the local people and a unit task force was assigned to these duties, 
consisting of the Pipes and Drums, a Battalion Headquarters basket 
ball team, and a group of carefully selected spectators who were 
enjoined to ‘chat up’ their civilian spectator counterparts. Such 
commitments entailed much organization and effort but the sys- 
tematic programme of visits to each and every kampong in the 
Battalion area paid dividends and friends were made in many long- 
houses. 

It is ironic that although the Battalion was allowed to be much 
more aggressive during this, the second 1965 ‘spell’ in the First 
Division, the Indonesians were determined to avoid contact as far 
as possible. A succession of well planned operations were mounted 
against definite targets but without any tangible success being 
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achieved. An event that influenced operations was an attempted 
coup by the Communists in Djakarta on 30 September. Its failure 
led to repercussions throughout Indonesia and anti-Communist and 
anti-Chinese feelings spread to the Sarawak border. Many Chinese 
terrorists based on Indonesian soil had to move out of their river 
camps into jungle hideouts, away from the hostility of the Ibans, 
engendered and encouraged by local government officials. 

The Chinese terrorists in Indonesia were unsettled and their 
friends in the CCO were faced with equally severe problems within 
Sarawak itself: resettlement or regrouping disturbed their organiza- 
tion and some arrests of key personnel had left local groups leader- 
less. Much of this was due to Operation ‘Teacup’ mounted in 
mid-October, during which a few wanted men were captured and 
others caused to flee in disarray from their homes. Such a setback 
had great significance although, in the long term, the CCO survived 
until the end of Confrontation, and continues to spearhead the 
anti-Government factions in East Malaysia to this day. 

In early November the Battalion suffered its first battle casualties 
since the beginning of 1964. The term ‘battle casualty’ is a trifle 
misleading as the men were the unfortunate victims of a concealed 
mine of Yugoslav origin. Lance-Corporal Bajurman Rai had to 
have his leg amputated below the knee after reaching hospital. 
Speedy evacuation was made possible by the skill of the helicopter 
pilot and Bajurman and his companion survived a harrowing ordeal. 
The liaison with 103 Squadron RAF blossomed during this tour 
and this excellent co-operation was of the greatest benefit to the air 
crews as well as to the ‘customers’, the officers and men operating 
against the enemy in the jungle-covered terrain. 

Generally speaking, the rest of the year, as far as the 1st Battalion 
was concerned, was a quiet but busy one operationally—‘of long 
protracted ambushes and patrols along likely areas of infiltration’. 
There was one contact in December during which Rifleman 
Bhukdal Rai lost his life. Bhukdal was acting as leading scout, 
always the most dangerous of tasks in the jungle, and he was shot 
and killed when crossing a log: the shots were fired from about 
twenty yards and he had no chance whatever. Nor did his com- 
panions manage to close with the enemy after the ambush had been 
sprung because they were severely hindered by the steep slippery 
slopes up which they tried in vain to assault. The ambush party had 
fled. 
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Towards the end of 1965, it was officially announced that the 
two Battalions of the Seventh would change over as operational 
‘owners’ in First Division, responsibility being due to pass in 
January of the New Year. The news was received with joy by the 
2nd Battalion because the tough period of retraining in Malaya had 
put a keen edge on their ability and heightened a desire to test such 
practised military skills against the Indonesians before Confronta- 
tion ended. By now, Sukarno’s personal position within Indonesia 
had been challenged and his flirtation with the Communist Party 
had seriously undermined his power base to the extent that he was a 
ruler in name only with his dreams of glory turned to ashes. The 
new rulers of Indonesia, under General Suharto, had to cope with 
the problem of finding a political solution to the war without 
losing face or national prestige. Reports of peace feelers began to 
appear in the Malaysian and world press. Most political commenta- 
tors forecast that a solution would be found before the end of 
1966. 

The 2nd Battalion enjoyed their break from operations in 
Sungei Udang Camp and used evey day to the best advantage. The 
camp was situated by the sea, the climate Mediterranean and 
pleasant and it was a great advantage to have the whole battalion in 
one locality as opposed to the dispersed conditions of Hong Kong 
where the British officers, in particular, had spent a lot of their time 
travelling to and from work. Like the Ist Battalion earlier in the 
year, the unit programme of activities was a formidable one, with 
the main emphasis on the final month’s company training when 
river-crossing techniques were practised and rehearsed and instruc- 
tion was given to all ranks in mine detecting techniques. The Ist 
Battalion’s mine victims had sounded a serious warning. 

The main body of the Battalion left Malacca in the middle of 
January for their fourth and, as it transpired, last operational tour 
in the Borneo Territories. At this stage in the late autumn of the 
Confrontation, long-awaited lightweight Gurkha rations appeared 
and were used for the first time. The struggle to obtain these and 
light equipment generally had been started by General Walker in 
1964, but it was not until two years later that many of these items 
were issued to both Battalions. Weight on the individual soldier’s 
back was a vital factor in the Borneo operations. During the 
Emergency in Malaya, air drops were standard procedure but in 
Borneo these were never possible when the Security Forces were 
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operating near, astride, or over the border with Kalimantan. The 
‘Claret’ Rules dictated, on occasions, that the Gurkhas had to carry 
ten or more days’ rations and together with their weapons, ammuni- 
tion and other necessary items, this meant a formidable load, even 
for men brought up in the tough mountainous environment of 
Nepal. 

The short meeting of the two Battalions, during the handover of 
operational duties, was the first for several years and not un- 
naturally everything went smoothly, the relief being conducted in 
the most amicable way. The 1st Battalion went back to Kluang, not 
really convinced that they would ever see action again in Borneo; 
although another tour in mid-July appeared to be a certainty, many 
officers felt that it would be in peace rather than in war, with the 
emphasis on mending the rifts in East Malaysia and on giving the 
new nation a chance to consolidate after the turbulent background 
to its birth. However, unbeknown to the Battalion, a forty-year-old 
Indonesian lieutenant was training a band of about one hundred 
volunteers in junglecraft and survival skills. His name, Sumbi, was 
to become familiar to every man in the unit during the summer and 
late autumn of 1966. Sumbi’s story will be recounted later. 

During the intervening months, the Ist Battalion organized 
their four and a half months’ break from Borneo so that the maxi- 
mum benefits in training and relaxation as well as a complete 
administrative overhaul could be achieved. In addition, the unit 
had several standby commitments with companies at varying 
degrees of notice to move in any direction. However, the call for 
help came on one occasion only; from Singapore over the period 
of Labour Day, Ist May. As a precaution most of the Battalion was 
moved down but all went quietly in the event, and nothing occurred 
to disturb the peace. 

The Battalion in Kluang came under operational command of 
3 Commando Brigade and a happy liaison was established in work 
and play; social and recreational functions were held in both 
Kluang and Singapore, and many friendships at all levels flourished 
as a result of these contacts. At one lunch party in Kluang, Field- 
Marshal and Lady Templer joined with guests from 3 Commando 
Brigade and renewed acquaintance with many old friends. 

The Adjutant’s quarterly newsletter comments on the limited 
time during which so much had to be tackled. That so much was 
achieved was due to careful thought and planning. A small but 
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important landmark was not forgotten when the oldest and last 
remaining serving bachelor, who had subscribed to the Bachelor’s 
Kukri for twelve years, was presented with it by his nearest ‘rival’ 
Tain Elliot. The latter had just announced his engagement so that 
only John Cross had ‘survived’. 

Meanwhile, men of the 2nd Battalion set about their operational 
task with zest and efficiency. The first contact with the enemy took 
place on 11 February: four days later a Border Scout reported that 
he had seen tracks which crossed the main road near Tebedu, about 
three miles from the border. His assessment was that these had 
been made by about fifty of the enemy. The big search began, one 
that was going to last ten days and was to involve some 600 men 
of the Security Forces. Apart from the 2nd Battalion, 1/10 GR 
deployed two rifle companies and there were sub-units from the 
RTR, the Gunners, Police Field Force and the whole of West 
Brigade’s Army Air Corps and RAF air effort. Appropriately the 
Operation was called ‘Mixed Bag’ which ended with the enemy in 
complete disarray, disappearing across the border in haste and 
confusion. 

The incursion party left behind six dead bodies as well as 
discarded equipment, clothing and even arms to show that they 
had abandoned their foray into Sarawak. That more bodies were 
not found can be explained by the fact that the area of opera- 
tions was extensive, covering some thousands of square miles 
of jungle. 600 ‘searchers’ could but cover a fraction of such an area 
and they therefore relied on tangible signs of movement to show 
them that the invaders had moved along a particular track in their 
bid to escape death or captivity. 

The Operation was a personal success for Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rooney. He had a real ‘mixed bag’ under command, with sub-units 
operating over a wide field and having to be switched from one 
point to another in an attempt to stop the Indonesians from re- 
crossing the border to a safe sanctuary. “Runce’ Rooney could not 
have commanded or exercised control effectively without an air 
command post. He spent the daylight hours in a Sioux helicopter, 
contacting patrols and sub-units by radio or, when conditions per- 
mitted, by landing and briefing the commanders concerned. Each 
day was a tiring one with no time for relaxation; continually peering 
down into and through the jungle canopy; receiving and assessing 
information through earphones which became a permanent part 
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of his body during the daylight hours; decoding messages and 
then encoding replies which were passed on in a secure fashion 
back to the commanders on the ground. Flexibility in planning with 
speedy and reliable communications led to the successful outcome 
of Operation ‘Mixed Bag’. The Director of Operations signalled: 
‘Use of helicopters for command and control in the way it was 
demonstrated was first class.’ 

Further efforts to win over the local people were made when a 
programme was launched by the Battalion, based on the same 
ideas and principles devised by the Ist Battalion. Major David 
Pritchard arranged a full programme of visits by the Pipes and 
Drums to some thirty kampongs, some of which were located in the 
more remote areas. On one or two occasions helicopters were used 
and the pilots were surprised when a Gurkha base drummer, 
clutching his precious drum, had to be roped down through the 
jungle to a small clearing below. The local citizens were even more 
amazed when the sound of the pipes was heard and the throb of 
military drums resounded through the trees and undergrowth. It 
did not take long for them to reciprocate with their own songs and 
dances and the final mixture included Scottish reels, Iban dances, 
Malay rongging, Nepali nautches, and even the western ‘twist’. In 
addition to this excellent mixture of songs and dances, the Bat- 
talion’s Medical Officer, Jimmy Erskine, played a notable part in 
fostering a good relationship with the local people by carrying out 
village “sick parades’ as well as using the helicopter to evacuate 
those who needed urgent hospital treatment. 

In mid-June came another opportunity to administer a sharp 
rebuff to some infiltrators from Indonesia. Unlike ‘Mixed Bag’, 
this new operation only involved two companies, and was over in 
less than a week; it ended in a convincing defeat for the enemy. The 
Operation was called “Last Chance’ and started when captured 
documents indicated that there was a group of enemy in the Bau 
area near Kampong Tundang. Special Branch investigations led to 
the arrest of several suspects, one of whom admitted that he had 
been providing a group of Indonesian soldiers who were hiding in 
the secondary jungle nearby with food. This information was passed 
to the Battalion at 0230 hours in the morning and led to immediate 
action. 

Two companies (C and D) moved out to the area. D Company 
under Major Tom Blackford went into ‘stop’ positions while 
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C Company under Captain Maniprasad Rai was guided into the 
suspect area by the informer, moving towards the Indonesians’ 
camp. A few hours later, C Company found two men in civilian 
clothes hiding in the thick undergrowth. The Gurkhas were sus- 
picious but not convinced that the men were enemy so they 
challenged them. The Indonesians answered the challenge by firing 
but they did not live to regret this reckless gesture as both fell 
dead under a hail of bullets. The search continued through thick 
ferns and dense clumps of grass. Patience was rewarded when the 
remaining four soldiers were discovered. They had no chance; 
one allowed himself to be captured but the other three resisted 
until one was killed and two decided to accept captivity after being 
wounded. The Indonesians had tried to hide six Russian rifles but 
these were unearthed together with food, clothing and documents 
of operational value. The men of C Company were well pleased 
with the success as were the soldiers from the Assault Pioneers 
under command of the Company for this operation. The latter were 
instrumental in finding the cache hidden by the Indonesians. 

‘Last Chance’ was indeed the last contact the 2nd Battalion had 
with the Indonesians during their fourth and final tour in Borneo. 
It was to be farewell for ever to the Borneo Territories and goodbyes 
were Said at many official and informal parties. Regimental shields 
and plaques were exchanged with the many units that had supported 
and worked with the Battalion. The main body sailed from Kuching 
in the MV Auby on 21 July. Four days later all ranks were back 
in Sungei Udang Camp in Malacca in time to bid farewell to their 
Commandant, Lieutenant-Colonel Rooney. His tour as Com- 
mandant had been most successful as well as being a happy and 
rewarding time for him personally. His successor was to be 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. Fisher from 2/6 GR. The tall Tony Fisher 
needed no introduction to the officers of his new Battalion, as he 
had had many contacts with the Regiment when serving at Seremban 
on the staff of HO 17 Gurkha Division. Unbeknown to him when 
he assumed command on 25 July, his tour was to be made more 
difficult by major decisions about to be announced in London 
which concerned the future of the Brigade—but more about this at 
the appropriate moment in the story of ‘The Seventh’. 

The 2nd Battalion did not envy their friends of the 1st Battalion 
as they moved to Borneo in company groups during June to take 
over operational responsibility from 1/6 GR on the 22nd of that 
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month. A hundred and fifty miles of the Indonesian border, deep 
in the Fourth and Fifth Divisions of Sarawak, containing some of 
the worst country yet experienced in Borneo, became the responsi- 
bility of the Battalion. One patrol of Support Company moved 
less than 1,000 yards in a day, and described the country as 
‘appalling with no tracks and no signs that any human travellers 
had ever moved before them in that particular area’. Battalion 
Headquarters and D Company were established in Bario, nearly 
3,500 feet above sea level in the Kelabit Highlands and only four 
hours from the international border between Sarawak and Kali- 
mantan. The climate at Bario was pleasant but low cloud and 
unfriendly weather could cause problems of communications. Every- 
thing had to come in by air. Rations and stores were air dropped 
or landed on the grass airstrip by helicopters and light aircraft. 
The distance involved precluded anyone arriving or leaving Bario 
except by air. 

By this time, no aggressive action was being taken by the British 
and Commonwealth Forces against the Indonesians nor were any 
cross-border operations being contemplated. Negotiations to end 
the Confrontation had been started by Indonesia and Malaysia, with 
peace talks being held in Bangkok, and nothing was being done by 
the Security Forces which could be interpreted as provocative. At 
several points along the border, invitations from the Kalimantan 
penghulus (headmen) to their counterparts in Sarawak were issued, 
requesting meetings on either side of the border with the aim of 
restoring the friendly relationships of the pre-Confrontation era. In 
the Ist Battalion sector, to show their good intentions and possibly 
lull their opponents into a false sense of security, the other side sent 
one or two amusing letters to Alan Jenkins in B Company which 
read as follows: 


Dear Honourable Fellow Soldier, 

A unit associated with the TNI wishes to fire the border with 
mortars. Please do not send your people on patrol to the border. 
We are both looking for Communists and in the same way we are 
anti-Communists. 

Secondly, I thank you very much for your last firing: 

I am very glad for this first letter which I write between our 
units. Thank you very much and I hope that you will reply to this 
letter as soon as possible. 
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That’s all, thank you. 
Signed Sergeant Major Sjakur 
Post Commander Lian Tuar. 
Dated 27.6.66 


This was followed on 1 August by thirty-six packets of Indonesian 
cigarettes, two bars of soap and a further letter. 


Dear Commander Post Ba Kelalan, 

With this letter i enclose some cigarettes from outside stock. 
The reason we send these cigarettes to the Commander Post 
Ba Kelalan is for an exchange of your own cigarettes. So that we 
may both have a different taste. 

In conclusion I thank you very much. 

From the Post Pa Bawan. 

Signed Sjakur (Sergeant Major) 


The Adjutant at the time, Captain Moller, commented, ‘Alan 
Jenkins, partly because there was to be no fraternization with the 
enemy, partly because he prefers the taste of his own brand of 
cigarettes, and partly because he took offence at the hint to his 
personal freshness, sent back the cigarettes and the two bars of 
soap by return of post.’ 

The period in July and August was a confusing one for the 
Battalion when an overwhelming flow of information was received, 
often of a contradictory nature, and containing many rumours and 
exaggerated reports. The prolonged Bangkok peace talks, and the 
delay in their ratification, was a factor which influenced the enemy 
and led to an almost total cessation of military activity by the 
regular unit on the Kalimantan side of the border, 509 Battalion. 
Nevertheless, there was a lot of air activity when rifle company 
observation posts reported seeing several airdrops near known 
enemy camps and bases. 

It was at this stage that Lieutenant Sumbi entered the lives of 
those who were serving with the 1st Battalion in Borneo. Reports 
began seeping in that Sumbi, a man feared by the local people, 
was training about one hundred volunteers in jungle warfare and 
was boasting that, one day, he and his band of men would cross 
the border and march to Brunei Bay and thereafter seize the Shell 
Oil installations in Seria. The rumours persisted and a log was 
opened entitled “The Sumbi Saga’. Meanwhile the Commandant, 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Carroll, took these rumours seriously and 
full precautions were taken: all possible incursion routes were 
studied and patrolled, extra helicopter landing sites were constructed 
and, metaphorically speaking, the whole Battalion was on its toes 
as Intelligence reports continued to come in from across the 
border. Then, on 23 July, a report reached Ba Kelalan that Sumbi, 
accompanied by some fifty men, had moved out of Long Bawang 
for ‘an unknown destination’. 

This was what Charles Carroll had been waiting for and the 
unit was deployed immediately so that a gigantic search operation 
could be put into effect. His appreciation had been that Sumbi and 
his party were most likely to cross the jungle-covered ridge line 
between Ba Kelalan and Long Samado. Elements of the Gurkha 
Parachute Company were deployed under command of the Battalion 
and on 31 July, one of their small patrols reported finding tracks 
of about thirty men, four miles north of Ba Kelalan. The patrol 
commander assessed these to be four or five days old and his 
suspicions were aroused when he found a label from an Indonesian 
coffee tin; as this was an unusual item to find in the jungle, his 
report sparked off a lot of activity. Most of the Battalion was then 
concentrated in that area and intensive patrolling was carried out 
deep into the jungle out along the most probable incursion routes. 
The chase was on, and it was to continue day after day, week after 
week, without any respite until October. 

The report from the Parachute Company gave Charles Carroll 
much more positive information on which to act. Other patrols 
found resting places nearby and these tended to confirm the 
estimate that Sumbi was accompanied by about fifty men. Patrol 
activity continued until 3 August, when the first contact was made, 
during which engagement both sides suffered a minor casualty. The 
Recce Platoon had one rifleman who was evacuated back to MRS 
Brunei after a bullet had creased his skull but he soon recovered. 
The seriousness of the enemy casualty was not known but a blood 
soaked shirt and a pool of blood remained as evidence that one of 
the Recce Platoon’s bullets had hit an Indonesian. It is of interest 
that later interrogation revealed that Sumbj himself was completely 
surprised and confused by this first encounter; being nearly twelve 
miles inside the thick jungle of Sarawak, he had assumed that his 
party had moved in without being detected. Now they panicked and 
the enemy group split into small parties. 
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More sub-units were then put under command of the Battalion 
which included a company from 2/6 GR, three platoons of Police 
Field Force, a platoon of Border Scouts and five patrols from the 
Gurkha Parachute Company. At this juncture heavy rain fell which 
made the follow up even more difficult. Tracks were found, followed, 
lost, found again and then the whole process was repeated and 
repeated. Tracks were examined and rejected, platoons were with- 
drawn for rest and re-rationing, fresh platoons inserted by heli- 
copter, with little regard being paid to normal company organization 
or fixed boundaries of responsibility. A platoon was ‘inserted’ as 
and when required. Company Headquarters would be ‘inserted’ as 
and when command and control so demanded. As platoons and 
patrols moved through this very extensive mountainous area, 
communications would suffer, and it would be necessary for patrols 
to pass easily from the command of one company headquarters to 
another. Days of exhilaration followed nights of frustration for 
commanders, when no tangible signs of the enemy had been dis- 
covered, days without any information whatever, then at last, a 
surrender which would bring further information, and on with the 
chase once more. 

The search for Sumbi’s party eventually centred round Bukit 
Pagon (over six thousand feet high), which was astride the border 
between Sarawak and Brunei. On 26 August, two platoons at 
Company Headquarters were winched into the remote mountainous 
area to the east of Bukit Pagon, and a third platoon of D Company 
walked from Long Mererap westwards into the area, guided by 
two members of the incursion group who had been captured at an 
earlier stage of the operation. These prisoners showed where they 
had last seen their friends and after two weeks of cliff-hanging, 
river crossing and slow tracking, twenty-four enemy were eliminated 
the majority being captured, with a few surrendering and two found 
dead. Sumbi himself was captured on the morning of 3 September. 
It was fitting that Major Alan Jenkins was there to close the final 
chapter of his log. In all, forty-six of the original fifty enemy were 
accounted for by the Ist Battalion, the remaining four were cap- 
tured by the Royal Brunei Malay Regiment shortly after the 
Seventh had departed from Sarawak. The Battalion had been fully 
extended by this chase and the Commandant in his airborne com- 
mand post, a Sioux helicopter, had been tireless in his efforts to 
bring the operation to a successful conclusion. His concept of 
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operations had paid handsome dividends and, as a result, the aims 
and aspirations of Lieutenant Sumbi and his incursion group were 
utterly abortive. His defeat coincided with the end of Confrontation. 

The stamina and health of the men had withstood the stress and 
rigours of operations in some of the toughest terrain in Borneo. 
Their determination and physical fitness inspired a flood of 
congratulatory messages that poured in after the chase was over. 
Many came from the local people who were delighted to hear about 
Sumbi’s capture. 

For the last few days of the Battalion’s tour, the rifle companies’ 
attention was focused on, first, maintaining mobile ambushes near 
and astride the known incursion routes and then, in preparing for 
their handover to 4 Royal Malay Regiment. The actual withdrawal, 
entirely by air, went according to plan, and on 26 October oper- 
ational command of the area passed formally to the Royal Malay 
Regiment. As the Adjutant wrote at the time, ‘there can be no 
doubt that all local tribes, whether Kelabit, Murut, Kenyah, Kayan 
or Punan, were genuinely sorry to see us go, and it is to be hoped 
that they will be as actively resistant to attempts at subversion, and 
as whole-heartedly cooperative with the Malaysian Forces in the 
future’. 

It was at this stage, too, that Lieutenant-Colonel Carroll handed 
over command to Lieutenant-Colonel D. O’Leary, MBE, MC. 
Denis O’Leary had served, almost continuously, with the Battalion 
from the first days of the Emergency and his experience of jungle 
warfare in Malaya and Borneo was equal to that of any other 
officer in the Brigade of Gurkhas. Unfortunately for O'Leary, and 
like Tony Fisher his fellow Commandant, he was not destined to 
command the Battalion on active service in Borneo. Both were to 
endure the less exciting but none the less exacting problems with 
which the whole Brigade was faced from 1967 until the Rundown 
in the strength of the Brigade which had been ordered was finally 
complete. In contrast, Charles Carroll’s tenure covéred three 
complete operational tours during Confrontation when his leader- 
ship played a major part in the success obtained by the 1st Battalion. 

To attempt to summarize nine operational tours by the two 
Battalions of the Seventh would be quite impossible. The messages 
of praise and congratulations received from Government and 
military leaders cover several pages in the Regiment’s Digest of 
Service. The whole Brigade of Gurkhas had played a notable and 
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important part in defeating Sukarno’s ambitions to conquer the 
territories of Malaysia. 

It would be wrong for the Seventh to claim that their part was 
any greater than that of the other Regiments in Britain’s Brigade of 
Gurkhas. Statistics cannot tell the whole, the true Borneo story, 
so figures have not been recorded in this account. Let us conclude, 
therefore, by recounting how the then Secretary of State for War, 
Mr Denis Healey M.P., paid tribute to the soldiers of the British 
and Commonwealth nations who fought in Malaysia: 

‘The campaign has been a model of inter-Service cooperation; all 
three Services have worked as one. We should pay tribute to all 
those, from the highest to the lowest rank, who have served along- 
side the forces of our Commonwealth partners and who have made 
so signal a contribution to the settlement which has now been 
achieved. I should like to add a special tribute to the Gurkhas.’ 


CHAPTER 8 





The Regiment in Hong Kong 
1966-1971 


Britain’s diminished responsibilities in South East Asia meant 
that a complete reappraisal had to be made of the role she was to 
play in the region. As soon as the Confrontation was over, messages 
of praise and congratulation poured in at the same time as rumours 
began to appear in the British Press which indicated that a large 
scale reduction in the Brigade of Gurkhas was soon to be announ- 
ced. For the British officers, in particular, it was an anxious time 
because it was difficult to reassure the men when it was obvious 
that major changes were at hand. 

Fortunately for the Brigade, its Major-General, A. G. (Pat) Patter- 
son, was a man of great determination and integrity, who by his 
wholehearted efforts was able to negotiate reasonable terms and 
conditions for the men he led with respect and affection. Before 
these measures were publicly announced to all ranks of the 
Brigade during December, 1966, Major-General Patterson had 
briefed and prepared his commanding officers for the daunting task 
that was soon to face them all, that of sending over half the Brigade 
on redundancy prematurely, including many without any form of 
pension whatever, and with only a small gratuity. 

Certain important principles or linch-pins were evolved by the 
Major-General, later to be accepted in toto by the Ministry of 
Defence in London. Without doubt these paved the way for the 
difficult and heart rending business of sending back volunteer 
‘long term’ regular soldiers to their homes in Nepal. The four 
‘linch-pins’ were as follows: 


1. The rate of rundown would not exceed 2,200 all ranks a 
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year. (The maximum capacity of the Resettlement courses in 
Nepal). 

2. The rundown would affect all units in equal fashion—it 
would be across the board. 

3. A minimum of 300 recruits would be enlisted each year. 

4. The rundown could be halted at the end of any of its five 
phases and no man would go with less than six months 
warning. 


By insisting on a public announcement about recruits, Major- 
General Patterson demonstrated his faith in the future and, at the 
same time, ensured that the Brigade would have the correct rank 
structure if it were to remain as part of the British Army during the 
"Seventies. Events were to prove him right in every respect. 

The official announcement was made simultaneously in December 
by all commanding officers throughout the Brigade but each was 
allowed to adopt his own way of promulgating the sad news to the 
officers and men under his command. There had been so much 
speculation and so many rumours that the actual announcement 
did not come as a terrible shock. The 2nd Battalion diarist com- 
mented: ‘Redundancy—we all knew it must come but speculation 
was heightened when Lieutenant-Colonel Tony Fisher said that all 
officers were to be in the Mess at 2300 hours, Wednesday 11 Dec- 
ember.’ Tony Fisher described what happened at his Battalion’s 
camp, Sungei Udang, in Malaya: ‘It was all done very quietly, 
without fuss and strain or any sense of drama. I personally briefed 
British and Gurkha officers in their respective messes and the 
company commanders then briefed their men in the company 
lines. It was kept to a very low key and on the whole the men took 
the news very philosophically. The result was that they found it 
very interesting but they didn’t really expect it to affect them, and 
if it did—well, that was life!’ 

‘In the event there were very few disgruntled redundancy men.’ 
Fortunately for the Regiment, and Dharan where he still serves as 
a retired officer, Tony Fisher was supported to the hilt by his new 
Gurkha Major, Bahadur Rai, a strong personality and a man of the 
utmost integrity. 

Meanwhile in the 1st Battalion under Lieutenant-Colonel Denis 
O'Leary, the situation was somewhat different. An advance party 
was already in Hong Kong taking over from 1/2 GR; a second 
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party, commanded by Major Ian Tedford, comprising the majority 
of the MT and heavy stores, was at sea en route for the Colony, 
while the main body was still in Kluang. The advance party was 
briefed by 1/2 GR. On 12 December Denis O’Leary briefed British 
and Gurkha officers and then all companies in turn, while at the 
same time, somewhere on the South China Sea, Ian Tedford opened 
his sealed orders and briefed the men aboard the LST Kittiwake. 

As far as the Brigade was concerned it was intended that its 
total strength would be reduced to ten thousand by the end of 1969, 
by which time 10 and 6 GR would have been reduced to one 
battalion each. The second linch-pin, however, ensured that all 
units lost the same number of men by the end of each phase, and 
if the Rundown had continued as originally envisaged, then the 
Regiment followed by 2 GR would have completed their respective 
amalgamations by the end of 1971. Events however were to save the 
2nd Gurkhas but not, alas, the Seventh, although many of the 
latter’s soldiers were able to serve on elsewhere. Their story will 
unfold at the appropriate moment. 

In fact, we are anticipating events a little as the original Govern- 
ment announcement did go on to say that the Rundown would be 
completed during 1969, adding that ‘it was the present intention of 
HMG to keep a substantial force of Gurkha units until the future 
became clear and a final decision could then be made’. No-one 
found much reassurance in these words and so, fearing the worst. 
specific plans were prepared and studied on the assumption that 
the Brigade would consist of only four infantry battalions by the 
end of 1971, the future of the three Gurkha Corps uncertain and 
the total strength of the Brigade unlikely to be more than 6,000 
Gurkha ranks. 

Against such a background of uncertainty about the future, the 
Brigade’s motto was ‘business as usual’. Commanders were en- 
joined to keep their respective units and sub-units viable and 
efficient, ready to undertake any tasks anywhere and at any time. It 
was a tall order but it was a sensible one: the Brigade’s best chance 
of survival lay in continuing to be a first class body of efficient 
soldiers who could be sent to deal with any crisis anywhere in the 
knowledge that they would do so with the utmost despatch and 
efficiency. In addition, the full programme of events did not allow 
officers and men much time for gloomy thoughts or the chance to 
contemplate the future with foreboding. 
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Before the earlier drafts of men for redundancy were selected, 
the detailed terms for compensation had been received and promul- 
gated throughout the Brigade. In general, these were fair and seen 
to be just and sensible by the Gurkha officers and men. Much 
thought had been given to them. A balance had to be struck 
between satisfying those whose services were being dispensed with 
arbitrarily, and, in the majority of cases, prematurely, and equally, 
of ensuring that those selected to serve on were not tempted to 
leave by over-generous and attractive terms. It is very much to the 
credit of the Major-General and his staff that, with few exceptions, 
those who left did so without bitterness or rancour and those who 
stayed, remained loyal and constant until they left the Army. The 
Rundown produced many heartaches and sorrowful partings but 
cases of ill discipline were rare and the one or two that occurred 
were of a minor nature. 

Every six weeks, the equivalent of a platoon would leave each 
battalion after the men had been given warning and time to prepare 
themselves for their departure, including last minute purchases of 
luxury items which they knew could not be obtained in their own 
country. As each man went, so minor reshuffiing had to take place 
until, eventually, the fourth rifle company in each battalion had to 
be disbanded, or put into suspended animation until the two 
battalions could be amalgamated which in the case of the Seventh 
was not due to take place until August, 1970. The constant changing 
of junior commanders, NCO and QGO, the very rapid promotion 
rates and the resultant turbulence from both these factors placed a 
big strain on all ranks. It was, and always will remain, a mystery 
how the whole exercise went off so smoothly. 

What the Brigade required was a chance to prove to the British 
Government and, indeed, to the rest of the British Army, that its 
efficiency and morale had not been impaired by shadows cast by 
the Rundown. When the 1st Battalion arrived in Hong Kong during 
December, 1966, no-one was to know that such an opportunity was 
soon to come; no-one anticipated that Hong Kong would become a 
violent trouble spot in such a short space of time. Outwardly, all 
seemed quiet and orderly, when taking over Queen’s Hill Camp 
from 1/2 GR, although that Battalion had been deployed over the 
Easter holidays in Kowloon, dealing with a potentially ugly situa- 
tion. Below the surface there were smoulderings of disorder, soon 
to be fanned by the wind of change sweeping across China, with 
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Red Guards and Youth movements stirring up faction against 
faction. Following the Easter, 1966 ‘Ferry Riots’, a complete review 
of the Colony’s internal security arrangements had been carried out; 
joint Police and Army discussions and exercises had established the 
friendly relations and mutual respect so necessary in time of peace 
and soon to pay dividends in the many moments of stress and 
trouble which lay ahead. 

The ist Battalion did not sit in Queen’s Hill Camp merely 
awaiting a call for help nor were they even sure that such a 
summons would ever come. Life went on with the normal training, 
administrative, recreational and social events, all of which pre- 
sented Denis O’Leary and his company commanders with chal- 
lenges enough. Nevertheless, there was a feeling of tension in the 
Colony and a forecast of things to come was sounded when a 
proposed major exercise had to be curtailed and watered down so 
as to avoid any offence to the zealous Red Guards who were 
watching the British from across the border. This sort of soft 
pedalling may have delayed the actual outbreak of violence by a 
few days but, inevitably, it soon came out in the open. On 1 May, 
1967, Labour Day, a typhoon of hate and rioting hit Hong Kong. 

Minor internal unrest had actually begun during April. The 
original cause was a relatively small industrial dispute between the 
management and workers of two factories which made plastic 
flowers. The Communists seized this opportunity to fan the flames 
of unrest, with experienced troublemakers instructed to stir it up, 
until, in a short time, major disturbances were taking place at 
several points around Hong Kong Island and in Kowloon itself. 
The Army was put on ‘Stand-by’ but the Police coped with a most 
difficult situation in an impressive manner for six weeks, using 
restrained firmness to quell riots and only asking that the military 
be present as a viable reserve or to act as a cordon during search 
operations. Six weeks under such pressure is a long time however, 
and unless the Communists had changed their tactics, it was inevit- 
able that the situation would deteriorate. Moreover, it was an 
extremely hot summer, with high temperatures and a severe water 
shortage (rationing for four hours every four days) all of which 
made tempers short and tended to magnify minor frustrations into 
major grievances. In June the Battalion was twice called down to 
concentration areas in Kowloon but on neither occasion was anyone 
from the Battalion used. The men were armed and equipped for full 
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scale war. It was recognized that severe rioting would draw troops 
away from the border areas and this would leave the land frontier 
vulnerable to attack from China. The Battalion had therefore to be 
ready to be redeployed at short notice should any attack appear 
imminent. 

The situation grew worse as the end of June approached, and 
this brought the 2nd Battalion from Malaya to help in the task of 
keeping law and order in the streets of Kowloon. 

On 12 May, the 2nd Battalion in Malaya had been put on thirty- 
two hours’ notice for a move to Hong Kong, but after packing up 
and labelling boxes, nothing more was to happen for several weeks. 
Hong Kong and its problems faded into insignificance especially 
when in June, the Battalion went into the jungle, north of Titi in 
Negri Sembilan, to become a Viet Cong type of ‘enemy’ in opposi- 
tion to 28 Commonwealth Infantry Brigade Group. Dressed in the 
black pyjamas beloved of Communist jungle fighters, the Battalion 
covered a lot of ground in their much practised role of guerrillas 
until the climax of the exercise was reached. Then events in Hong 
Kong took a hand. At the unfriendly hour of three a.m. on 26 June, 
just as the Battalion was about to launch a major ‘attack’, a real 
message was received over the radio: ‘2/7 GR, you will withdraw 
to the road where transport will pick you up. You are on immediate 
stand-by for Hong Kong’. The streets of Kowloon were soon to 
provide a situation more real than the jungles of Titi: the move 
went at speed with the fly in to Hong Kong completed by 1 July. 
in spite of some aircraft being diverted via Labuan, Saigon and 
the Philippines as a result of the temporary closure of Kai Tak 
airport following a crash there. By this time the land frontier 
between China and the Colony had become an area of dangerous 
sensitivity. 

The trouble started at the extreme eastern end of the frontier at 
a fishing village, Sha Tau Kok. By a stroke of misguided genius 
the frontier line runs right through the village itself: ‘on the right 
side of the village it ran down the centre, the north curb is theirs, 
the south ours, and there is no visible sign of a boundary’. No 
better place could have been selected for a planned confrontation 
with ‘the Imperialist British’ and the first fuse was lit on 24 June. 
Two Landrovers were surrounded by a hostile crowd and had to be 
abandoned by their police escort who withdrew in haste to take 
refuge in the village Police post. After reinforcements arrived, the 
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crowd was dispersed but by this time, the Landrovers had been 
burnt by the excited rioters. This served as a prelude to much 
tension and an ever increasing number of incidents along the fron- 
tier, with Sha Tau Kok being the worst trouble spot. All army units 
were alerted for many possible tasks and into such a situation in 
the Colony came the 2nd Battalion. 

In Kowloon, Left Wing fanatics had barricaded themselves into 
a number of Union premises and go-downs and the Police had to 
break into these ‘forts’ so that stores of weapons and inflammatory 
posters could be seized. The dirty work had to be done by the 
Police but the Army’s presence was necessary as a visible form of 
deterrent as well as enabling them to carry out the vital task of 
cordoning the area. It was inevitible that the Communist press 
would turn its attention to ‘the mercenary Gurkhas helping the 
Reactionary British’ and some typical comments were as follows: 

‘The Wolf police and the Beast troops encircled half the area. The 
British troops aimed their guns at the inhabitants. In spite of being 
armed to the teeth, they were very much afraid of being counter- 
attacked. The Gurkhas back to back, pressed each other hard on 
one side’ or again ‘they pointed their guns at the pedestrians, the 
shops and the tenants above. The masses facing the Beast soldiers 
and Wolf policemen were without fear and withdrew safely.’ 
Splendid words, especially as in the last instance one Landrover 
only was involved with a small escort. A British officer summed, it 
up aptly when he declared: ‘If they can believe that trash, then 
the unfortunates can believe anything!’ 

Anti-riot duties continued throughout July and August with the 
Police and Army bomb disposal teams on almost permanent stand- 
by as a wave of bomb incidents threatened to disrupt the Colony 
and bring the Administration to a halt. Many of the reports were 
false or a deliberate hoax but each had to be investigated with care 
and caution. One or two were ingenious booby traps which claimed 
the lives or limbs of the brave little band of bomb disposal experts 
who carried out their thankless task without fear, often to the 
accompaniment of the jeers and taunts of irresponsible Left Wing 
trouble makers. 

The original forecast had been that the 2nd Battalion’s tour 
would last until the end of July but this was extended and extended 
until the first week of November, a long and frustrating time when 
it is remembered that all ranks had come with ‘light scales’, on the 
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assumption that their stay would be one of four weeks rather than 
the four months that resulted. Fortunately, the whole period was 
not spent in the urban areas because on 8 September, the 2nd 
Battalion took over from Ist Battalion that tinder keg, the Sha 
Tau Kok sector. Let us see how the Ist Battalion had fared during 
the early days of tension before handing over responsibility to their 
friends and comrades in their sister Battalion. 

Plans for a regulated existence during the summer were fore- 
stalled and defeated by the brandishers of the ‘Little Red Book’. 
As already described, serious trouble had broken out at the end of 
June, resulting in the loss of the two police vehicles although no 
bloodshed occurred. Now, on 8 July, the Police at Sha Tau Kok 
were mauled by rioters and lost five killed and a further six 
wounded during a day of violence. In came 1/10 GR, supported by 
a squadron of the Life Guards, to face a truly nasty situation. 
Although fired on initially, they suffered no casualties and took 
over the British half of the village. Twenty-four hours later they 
handed over all responsibilities to the 1st Battalion of the Seventh. 
The atmosphere was eerie. All the civilians had fled. The Chinese 
Army were manning gun posts on the roofs of houses in their 
sector and, to add to the discomfort and confusion, the public 
utilities such as electricity, water and sewage functioned inter- 
mittently. The Red Guards did not help matters when they tried 
to ‘shoot’ out the street lights on the British side of the border with 
airguns and catapults. 

At the time few, if any, in the Ist Battalion anticipated that they 
would be dividing their time between the border and their base at 
Queen’s Hill Camp for many days to come. Separated by only six 
miles, the split was to produce many administrative headaches in 
addition to the task of deterring Communist hotheads, drunk on 
propaganda whose aim was to provoke the ‘Imperialists’ and their 
‘Beast soldiers’, into making an ill-considered move. Stone throwing 
by youths and children in the border areas was a much used ploy 
and these activities evoked the comment by a company commander: 
‘Tf one man trips on his rifle and looses off a round accidentally, we 
could be facing a war.’ 

Many attempts were made by the hostile elements in or around 
Sha Tau Kok to incite the patient and, at times, somewhat bewil- 
dered Gurkhas into losing their calm and openly threatening their 
tormentors with some form of lethal retaliation. At the same time a 
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torrent of propaganda, more often than not relayed by loudspeakers, 
was directed at the Gurkha soldiers, reminding them that Nepal was 
a small country, a neighbour of giant China with her 700,000,000 
people all ready to obey any order given them by Chairman Mao. 
The Pakistani police were not forgotten either as can be seen from 
some of the pamphlets distributed at the time. ‘Nepali and Paki- 
stani mercenary officers and soldiers, China and Nepal and 
Pakistan are friendly countries, your spearheads should be for the 
Americans and British Imperialists, principally aimed at the 
British Imperialists that rule Hong Kong. Don’t serve the British 
Imperialists any more. Rise up in revolt; only by doing so will our 
Hong Kong and Kowloon countrymen and seven hundred million 
Chinese people welcome you. This is your only way.’ Needless to 
say, there was a lot more in this vein which was broadcast by day 
and night. The Communists believe in repetition; the bigger the lie, 
the more times it is necessary to proclaim it to the world at large. 
Messages were contained in specific broadcasts which combined 
promises with threats: ‘We are your friends. Lay down your arms. 
Come over here and we will welcome you. If you do not take this 
chance, you will be totally defeated. It is a matter of life and death.’ 
The Gurkha soldiers took no heed whatsoever for to them it was 
a lot of hot air from people they respected but did not particularly 
like—in contrast to Malaya where they were invariably on the 
friendliest of terms with the local population, including the Chinese. 
In Hong Kong there had never been any real affinity with the 
Chinese inhabitants. 

During this period the mode of operation saw two companies in 
the village (left and right forward localities), one company on 
‘stand-by’, and the other as a reserve but resting in Queen’s Hill 
Camp. The normal tour of duty at Sha Tau Kok was of six days’ 
duration and every effort was made to ensure that the reserve 
company had as much rest as possible. On the other hand, the 
‘stand-by’ company remained at immediate notice, twenty-four 
hours a day, in Queen’s Hill. Its members neither rested nor relaxed. 

As August came and went, the uneasy status quo was maintained 
at Sha Tau Kok but only by exercising great patience and restraint. 
It was a month of stifling heat and high humidity. On the Chinese 
side of the border, new positions were dug with sandbags as pro- 
tection, and this military activity encouraged those that felt like 
throwing stones or bottles at the Gurkha patrols and sentry posts. 
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The Fish Market in the village was the venue of many such 
skirmishes. One such encounter occurred in the middle of August 
when eight Chinese youths, pretending to play basket ball, edged 
their way closer and closer to two sentries from A Company. Then 
they rushed at the riflemen but were stopped in their tracks when the 
Gurkhas drew their kukris and stood firm. The Chinese cursed and 
swore but decided to withdraw to the other end of the Fish Market. 

On the British side, better and more permanent defences were 
constructed with the expert assistance of Sappers from the Gurkha 
Engineer Regiment. ‘Fall back’ positions were dug by night, in 
case a withdrawal ever became necessary, while patrols and 
permanently manned OPs helped the British to dominate their half 
of Sha Tau Kok. Precautions included riflemen having to move in 
pairs with weapons tied to the wrists, the men being subjected to an 
almost continuous propaganda campaign directed at them through 
“bull horns’. The situation continued to be tense. Early in Septem- 
ber three NCOs of A Company were wounded, with moderate 
severity, by a home-made bomb. Unfortunately, the thug escaped in 
the darkness. Numerous minor incidents occurred until the time came 
for the Ist to be relieved by the 2nd Battalion in early September. 

An amateur poet in the Ist Battalion Operations Room left these 
lines for his 2nd Battalion counterpart: 


O Second Seventh, wherefore the starry look? 
Be brave, a smile wear upon the mukh (face) 
Stay here, RSO’s line is lain, 

Don’t sugar off to S T K Main. 

Better here tread on companies toes 

Than from back see not past your nose 

But we, one seven, have failings too 

and herewith leave the job to you. 


The poet had his failings, too, but nevertheless his ending was 
full of wise advice: 


Keep calm don’t bash your head against the wall 
It hurts, besides it helps not at all. 


By the time the 2nd Battalion had taken over, the other border 
crossing places at Lo Wu, Man Kam To and Ta Ku Ling had each 
een subjected to the same pressures: mob violence saw groups of 
Chinese farmers seize land on British territory, while at Man Kam 
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To the CCA fired over 1/10 GR’s positions in a dangerous and 
provocative display of force. The Rai and Limbu riflemen of 1/10 
GR kept cool and did not retaliate but it was a nerve-racking 
business especially for the junior commanders. The safety of the 
men under their command was often threatened but any hasty 
incautious move could have set the whole bonfire of hate alight. 

In complete contrast, a few miles away the tourists of the world 
continued to come to see the wonders of Hong Kong, seeking their 
bargains in the shops and their pleasures under the glittering neon 
lights of the bars, eating places and establishments of dubious 
entertainment. Communist intimidation and the Left Wing propa- 
ganda did not stop the majority of the Hong Kong Chinese from 
continuing their perpetual and frenetic pursuit of the Hong Kong 
dollar. 

Another- world indeed. As if to emphasize this fact, the 2nd 
Battalion suffered their first casualties when a bomb was thrown 
across the Border at a B Company patrol, led by the recently joined 
Second-Lieutenant Mike Kefford. Both he and Sergeant Hastaba- 
hadur Thapa were injured although not seriously: unfortunately the 
NCO had another complaint which was aggravated by his injury 
and this led to the amputation of his right leg. It is more pleasant 
to record that the Hong Kong Chamber of Commerce gave him a 
generous donation and, of equal importance, employment was later 
found for him, as a civilian storeman, in the Brigade’s Transit 
Camp at Katmandu. 

That incident apart, the 2nd Battalion’s tour passed in peace with 
the Pipes and Drums regularly beating Retreat in full view of the 
Red Guards in the other half of the village. On these occasions at 
least their blaring propaganda microphones were silenced and the 
young became too engrossed to sling their catapults. Then came 
another spell of duty in Kowloon which interrupted the normal 
pattern of Battalion Dashera festivities. Nevertheless, parties were 
enjoyed by the companies which not only saved Battalion funds 
but meant that most of the riflemen were able to participate them- 
selves as opposed to carrying out fatigues to help organize Battalion 
functions. 

By this time the dates of the flights back to Sungei Udang had 
been confirmed and there were few who had regrets about leaving 
Kowloon in the first week of November. A short period of well 
earned leave was arranged which gave all ranks a chance to re- 
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adjust themselves to peacetime surroundings and activities once 
more, although it must not be forgotten that the Rundown rolled 
on relentlessly which meant that at regular intervals old friends 
disappeared from the Regiment for ever. 

In January, 1968 came the announcement that the Brigade was to 
continue to decrease in size to 6,000 Gurkhas by the end of 1971, 
news which was not unexpected. What worried most people, how- 
ever, was that the 1971 target might prove to be only another step- 
ping stone before a further announcement followed, heralding the 
complete disbandment of the Brigade. Faith and optimism were 
required. Fortunately the majority of the British officers in the 
Seventh retained these qualities and stayed with their Battalion 
rather than transferring to British units or deciding to retire and 
seek employment in civilian life. The Seventh owes a lot to these 
officers and at the time of writing, their faith is still being rewarded 
by service in the Regiment. 

The 2nd Battalion then entered a comparatively quiet and un- 
eventful period which was to continue until the unit’s final de- 
parture to Hong Kong from Malaysian soil during August, 1968. It 
would be wrong to dismiss this period of eight months in a cursory 
manner because it was in fact a busy time for all ranks. The ever- 
diminishing strength of the Battalion added to the problems of 
keeping the unit viable and ready for any emergency. There was 
no slackening in training and cadres were as necessary as ever 
to ensure that NCOs and riflemen could qualify for promotion: the 
normal sporting and recreational functions claimed much time and 
effort as the Battalion continued to give of its best in every field. 
Military exercises continued apace with the emphasis on Counter 
Revolutionary Warfare. Space, alas, does not permit description 
of these exercises, the biggest being Exercise ‘Lath’, in which the 
Battalion did well. The diarist recalls, ‘it was obvious that we are 
very highly thought of within 28 Commonwealth Brigade’ (which 
then consisted of 8 Royal Australian Regiment, 1 Royal New 
Zealand Regiment, 1 KSLI and the 2nd Battalion of the Seventh). 

Two items of interest will be mentioned before returning to see 
how the Ist Battalion fared in Hong Kong during this period. The 
first concerned the Regiment as a whole, being the visit paid by the 
Colonel of the Regiment, Lieutenant-General Sir Walter Walker, 
who arrived in Sungei Udang Camp during the last week of April, 
1968 before going on to Queen’s Hill Camp to visit the 1st Battalion 
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in early May. General Walker’s enthusiasm and deep personal 
interest in the affairs of both Battalions was appreciated by all 
ranks who responded by attaining high standards in the many 
events arranged during his visit. The 2nd Battalion ‘nautch’ aroused 
the following comment: ‘This last event will go down as an 
occasion which will never be forgotten by those who were there!’ 
Unfortunately no more details were recorded but perhaps the author 
of the Newsletter was one of those who found it difficult to recollect 
when writing about this party. The Colonel, in a Special Regimental 
Order, singled out the exploits of the Regiment during the Hong 
Kong riots in these words, ‘More recently, in Hong Kong, the 
deliberate provocation and confrontation of Communist China 
were defeated by your superb coolness and strength, by your reso- 
lute behaviour and high discipline, by your renowned soldierly 
qualities and by the superiority of your tactical skill. 

“You showed once again that, when it comes to doing a tough 
job with minimum force, you have no equal. 

‘No praise can be too high of the manner in which you have 
acquitted yourselves in extremely difficult circumstances. 

“You have fulfilled an arduous duty with great distinction and, 
in your long and proud service under the British Crown, you have 
once more earned the high respect from your comrades in the 
British Army and the gratitude of the British Nation.’ 

General Walker then went on to explain the reasons for the 
Rundown, ending prophetically, “Who can say what the future 
holds for us within one year from now? World wide events are 
occurring at such a frequency that even the most carefully made 
plans are liable to be overtaken by circumstances outside our 
control.’ 

Events in Hong Kong had shown that Gurkha troops were 
invaluable and, probably, indispensible. In their efforts to prevent 
bloodshed they had with calm, disciplined restraint shown the 
unruly members of the local population that crime did not pay. 
Across the ocean, many miles from Hong Kong, another trouble 
spot was beginning to erupt, close to the shores of England. 
Northern Ireland, that unhappy country with its most charming 
but most irrational people, was beginning to swallow up more and 
more British soldiers in the unenviable task of keeping peace 
between fellow Christians, Roman Catholics and Protestants. As 
the tragic events unfolded in Ireland so did the chances of the 
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Brigade’s remaining in being become stronger. The time was soon 
to come when infantry units for Northern Ireland would have to be 
obtained from the Army of the Rhine and no longer could more 
than two British infantry battalions be spared to police Hong Kong. 
There was never any question of sending Gurkha battalions to 
Northern Ireland but their presence elsewhere helped release 
British units from other less exacting but equally necessary tasks. 
General Walker’s words had the ring of prophetic truth. 

The second item worthy of recognition during the 2nd Battalion’s 
last few weeks in Malaya was a well organized drive to obtain 
money for the Gurkha Welfare Appeal. Such an Appeal had been 
the brain child of the Major-General Brigade of Gurkhas, with its 
primary purpose being to help the large numbers of ex-soldiers 
returning to Nepal with small pensions or, worse still, without any 
pensions whatever. Distinguished men in the UK organized the 
Appeal which was launched under Field-Marshal Lord Harding as 
Chairman, to assist all Ex-Servicemen, and their dependents, who 
had served the British Crown. Donations were sought from many 
parts of the world. In retrospect it can be stated that the decision 
to raise first of all as much money as possible by self help, that is, 
by the efforts of officers and men still serving with the Brigade, paid 
dividends because this gesture showed the world that ‘the Brigade 
itself was taking active steps to meet the challenge. And so, in 
Sungei Udang, on Nasiriyah Bay, 25 July, 1968, a large mela or 
funfair was held. Prior to the event, an energetic advertising 
campaign had been organized which resulted in large crowds 
arriving, ready to spend money generously at a whole host of 
sideshows designed to tempt them to enjoy themselves. It was a 
hectic but most profitable day and it resulted in a cheque for 
£1,000. The delighted Major-General insisted that the organizer, 
Major Philip Creasy, should go up to Sungei Patani and before the 
Nepal Cup final started, present the cheque to him in front of all 
the commanding officers. This was duly done and the small public 
ceremony acted as a spur to the other units of the Brigade. 

And so it was to be farewell to Malaya—for ever, perhaps? 
Most of the Main Body, together with the families, moved by sea 
to Hong Kong during August. At the same time, there was another 
farewell to be said, this time to Lieutenant-Colonel Tony Fisher. 
Although his tour in command had coincided with the Rundown, 
his personality and leadership had made it a happy time for the 
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Battalion. His relief was Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. C. Thornton 
MC, the first 2nd Battalion officer to command the Battalion since 
1948. He took over as the unit moved into Cassino Camp, Hong 
Kong, a few miles away from the Ist Battalion, still based on 
Queen’s Hill, near the village of Fanling. 

For the Ist Battalion, 1967 can be summed up by stating that 
eighty-four days were spent on the border between 9 July and 
21 October, the first spells at Sha Tau Kok have been mentioned 
already, while the latter ones were at Lo Wu and Man Kam To. 
Lo Wu and Man Kam To were taken over from 1/10 GR and 
thereafter much time was spent in digging new positions or im- 
proving those that had been hurriedly improvised in the early 
crisis period. Spells on the border took on a pattern after the first 
few months, and a regular relief programme was organized by 
HO 48 Brigade before the end of 1967. Although there were no 
major incidents, such duty engaged the whole Battalion; it was 
always nerve-racking and an air of tension served to keep all ranks 
on their toes. One noteworthy incident at the bridge of Man Kam To 
was the abduction of Inspector Frank Knight of the Hong Kong 
Police. The large Inspector Knight had been unwise enough to 
allow himself to be surrounded by local coolies and without further 
ado he was rushed across the bridge into China, just before A Com- 
pany clambered on to armoured cars in an attempt to rush the 
area and free him. They were too late. The disappearance of 
Frank Knight aroused the attention of the world press; his re- 
appearance, after escaping and swimming back to safety, aroused 
even more curiosity especially when the full facts were not disclosed 
to the eager reporters. However, orders were issued to ensure 
that others were not ‘snatched’ by unfriendly people when on duty 
near or alongside the border. 

1968 saw the border still dominating the diary of events as far 
as the Ist Battalion was concerned. In a four month period, the 
companies accumulated a total of sixty-five days on duties there, 
which caused the Adjutant, Captain George Mackenzie, to claim 
that ‘one was led to believe that the forecasters had only heard of 
1/7 GR and 1/6 GR!’ The border itself remained quiet with only 
one incident to relieve the monotony which merits mention in this 
account. On that occasion some local farmers from Chinese terri- 
tory, while tending their crops on the British side of the border, 
accused the Police of being aggressive and claimed that their crops 
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had been destroyed by gas. The truth was that the Police were 
practising with CS grenades on a range at least 1,000 yards away 
from the ‘damaged’ crops! Sheer fabrication of the truth by minds 
so distorted by propaganda enabled the farmers genuinely to 
believe that they were the innocent victims of a plot to destroy their 
crops. No matter how far-fetched their allegations were, the ensuing 
riot based on the farmers’ demands for action provided a tense 
situation which lasted for a few days. It was but another instance 
of how the most illogical flimsy excuse was used to create a small 
incident which, with manipulation, could be expanded into some- 
thing dangerous and explosive. Fortunately the Hong Kong border 
did not produce any more major incidents in 1968 and, indeed, im- 
proved relations with China have taken the heat out of most local 
disagreements. Although little more mention will be made of border 
duties carried out by both Battalions and, eventually, by the 
amalgamated Battalion, it must be remembered that today (1974), 
the Army continues to guard and watch the crossing places between 
the Colony and China. The duties continue, sometimes dull in the 
extreme, but always demanding vigilance and restraint. 

After the 2nd Battalion arrived in Hong Kong in August, 1968, 
planning for the amalgamation of the two Battalions assumed a 
much higher priority and guiding principles became the subject of 
detailed studies, so necessary when the careers of so many officers 
and men were at stake. From now on it was imperative that the 
ever-diminishing segments of the Ist and 2nd Battalions should 
be carefully scrutinized so that, after “Amalgamation Day’, one 
balanced Battalion would emerge containing the best officers and 
men available, and with the age, service and rank structure properly 
coordinated on a long term basis. These rather sweeping generalities 
conceal or, more accurately, do not reveal the many hours spent in 
conference, discussions and meetings between those directly con- 
cerned in arranging the amalgamation. Wisely, both Commandants 
had agreed that there should be an Amalgamation Officer and this 
most important of appointments was held, first by Major Mike 
Allen, and then by Major Michael Henderson until Amalgamation 
Day. A most detailed record of their activities, the instructions 
issued by them, and the many problems they had to consider and 
resolve, has been studied by the compiler of this book: his admira- 
tion for their efforts has increased twofold. Major Mike Allen had 
the breadth of vision and was the ideal choice to lay down guide 
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the experience, which added to his deep and instinctive knowledge 
of the Regiment, enabled him to guide all concerned during the last 
difficult weeks before two halves became a composite whole. While 
recording this praise for both officers, we should not forget the 
wisdom of the Commandants who realized that one co-ordinator 
alone was required and that too many hands on the helm at a 
crucial moment would have created chaos and confusion. 

A ‘White Paper’ on the amalgamation of The 7th DEO Gurkha 
Rifles was produced and signed by the two Commandants in 
October, 1968. This document laid down the principles which were 
to be followed during the remaining eighteen months. Selection for 
redundancy had to be much more closely co-ordinated between the 
two Battalions. The selection of specialist appointments, including 
clerks, for the amalgamated Regiment became a top priority for the 
Amalagmation Officer; non-specialist appointments such as com- 
pany second-in-commands, platoon commanders, and sergeants had 
to be finalized and the Amalgamation Officer was invited to produce 
actual names for the approval of the Commandants. Promotions, 
too, could not be made without very considerable thought and 
were to be effected by Regimental promotion conferences; seniority 
rolls with family quotas, selections for future vacancies and for 
employment outside the Regiment, Pipes and Drums, all these and 
other personal problems must have given the Amalgamation Officers 
nightmares on more than one occasion. There were, of course, 
other headaches such as Regimental private property, PRI stocks, 
amalgamation of Regimental and Savings Funds, but it is not 
intended to elaborate on the ever lengthening list of pre-amalgama- 
tion activities. Without doubt, a most important factor was the 
close proximity of the Battalions which enabled direct consultation 
to be made by visits or by telephone at any time. In addition, the 
happy relationship between the Battalions meant that the future 
was faced in a most amicable spirit and there was no wrangling 
whatever between anyone. In effect, the amalgamation had already 
begun in late 1968 and guided by the Amalgamation Officer, affairs 
went most efliciently until the ceremonial formalities closed this 
chapter in the Regiment’s history. 

In the midst of these pre-amalgamation activities, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Denis O’Leary had to hand over command of the Ist 
Battalion. 21 March, 1969 found most of the officers and men 
on border duty but this was an appropriate end to his seventeen 
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years with the Regiment: appropriate, because Denis O’Leary had 
earned a high reputation for his cool leadership during the many 
periods of tension along the border. 

He left with an operational OBE and with the sound of many 
genuine and warm farewells ringing in his ears. 

In his place came Lieutenant-Colonel A. M. Jenkins, MC, an 
officer who had served with the Ist Battalion during many of the 
years since he had first joined them in 1947, Alan Jenkins had many 
difficult waters to navigate. His deep understanding and background 
knowledge was to stand him, and the Regiment, in good stead. 

It is not intended to record all the steps towards amalgamation 
taken during 1969 and early 1970. The Adjutant of the 2nd 
Battalion, Major Tom Blackford, wrote as an introduction to the 
Regimental Newsletter produced in September, 1969: ‘There is a 
hymn in the hymn book which starts—“God is working His 
purpose out’’, and later on includes the words “Nearer and nearer 
draws the time, the time that shall surely be”.’ By that time 
amalgamation was truly on the horizon, so that it was appropriate 
that all officers serving with the Regiment. or in Extra Regimental 
appointments, as well as those retired, should be able to read about 
both Battalions. The news over the period was not solely confined to 
redundancy or amalgamation affairs. One happy occasion mentioned 
in the letter was the visit of Lieutenant-General Sir Peter Hunt, at 
the time Army Commander Far East Land Forces, and Colonel of 
the Queen’s Own Highlanders, the Regiment affiliated to the 
Seventh. At a small ceremony, General Hunt presented a Pipe 
Banner from the Queen’s Own Highlanders to the Regiment: small 
though the parade was, it was watched by all available men, their 
wives and children, and it was a very moving occasion. General 
Peter Hunt was an old friend of the Regiment and his visits to all 
the Messes after the parade gave pleasure to the many members 
present. 

It is very much to the credit of both Commandants, their officers 
and men that life went on, so closely akin to normal, during the 
last few months before amalgamation. The Newsletters of the 
period show that creditable performances were achieved during 
training exercises, in military competitions and at the normal 
athletics and sporting championships held in the Colony. One most 
noteworthy performance was a massive Regimental potential NCOs 
cadre that was run from February through to June, 1970, comprising 
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seven cadres, each of two weeks. Every rifleman with between four 
and seven years’ service attended. Some 240 soldiers were tested of 
whom ten gained ‘A’ gradings while just over a hundred were 
deemed to have failed completely. This series of cadres, run by 
Captain David Morgan, meant that the Amalgamation Officer 
could ‘slot’ riflemen into their future sections and platoons in the 
amalgamated Battalion, knowing who was likely to obtain promo- 
tion and when, and who were the unfortunates who would remain 
riflemen until the end of their service. 

‘1970 will be remembered by the Regiment as one of the great 
milestones in our Regimental history, marking as it did the merging 
of the Ist and 2nd Battalions into one, The “7th Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Own Gurkha Rifles”.’ In such a way was the Colonel 
of the Regiment to write about the amalgamation after it was over. 
General Walker did not forget the planning either when he added: 
‘First class planning and devotion to duty turned an otherwise sad 
event into a truly memorable and enjoyable occasion’. 

Before the events of the amalgamation ceremonies are recorded, 
note must be taken of the important announcement which was made 
just before that day came. The Regiment was selected to provide 
a battalion in the United Kingdom for a tour of eighteen months, 
due to begin in 1971. This announcement was a most welcome one 
but at the same time the responsibilities which would ensue were 
not forgotten or underestimated by anyone, from the Commandant 
down to the junior riflemen. 

For most of the details of Amalgamation 1970, I am indebted to 
Captain Nigel Dicker, who was the Coordinating Officer of Amal- 
gamation Ceremonies, a title soon abbreviated to COAC or as 
Nigel Dicker himself wrote, ‘perhaps more truthfully CHAOS!!’ 
In his account, Dicker touches but lightly on the months of detailed 
planning carried out so devotedly, but we must not forget those 
who worked so diligently and with such care for the final result, the 
new Battalion of the 7th Duke of Edinburgh’s Own Gurkha Rifles 
that marched on to the parade ground on 31 July, 1970 at ten 
minutes to eight in the morning. 

Many were the guests who had travelled from near and far to 
witness the main event, the Amalgamation Parade at Cassino Camp. ° 
The central figure, the guest of honour was, of course, the Colonel 
of the Regiment, with Lady Beryl Walker at his side, as charming 
and graceful as ever. From the UK came several serving and 
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retired British officers, their visit made possible by the organiza- 
tional ability and perseverance of a former Emergency Commis- 
sioned officer of 1946, Chris Thorne, who was himself forced to 
drop out at the very last moment. From the hills of Nepal and 
Darjeeling District came a distinguished group of retired Gurkha 
Officers, who had served in one or other Battalion since 1948. 
From India as ‘the Regiment’s most distinguished son’ came 
Honorary Captain Ganju Lama VC, MM: from Hong Kong the 
Major-General Brigade of Gurkhas, Derek Horsford, with his 
Brigade Colonel, Birdie Smith, himself an ex-Seventh. In short this 
was a family affair—a Seventh affair—with no outside guests there 
to swell the numbers and make the occasion an impersonal one. 

Nearly 600 officers and men were on parade under the experi- 
enced direction of Major Michael Henderson, who had been 
working constantly to build the reshaped Battalion after taking over 
his duties in September, 1965. When the Colonel arrived to receive 
the General Salute, the Commandants of both Battalions were 
positioned either side of the dais, each flanking General Walker. 
For Lieutenant-Colonel John Thornton it was to be his last day 
of active service with the Regiment: for Lieutenant-Colonel Alan 
Jenkins it was to be his first as Commandant of the new Battalion, 
and near him stood its first Gurkha Major, Major (QGO) Asal- 
bahadur Limbu MVO, MC to share in this historic occasion. The 
inspection of the parade began with the Pipes and Drums playing 
a selection of well-known and well-loved tunes, whilst the spec- 
tators sat in silence, reliving many moments of the past but 
conscious of history being unfolded before their eyes. 

The Colonel’s address, given in Gurkhali and English, was short 
and wholly appropriate to the occasion. He ended: ‘Today we 
Witness not the passing of two fine Battalions but the birth of a new 
Battalion, which inherits all that is fine and honourable of our 
Regimental traditions. 

‘I have today sent a message of Loyal Greetings to Her Majesty 
The Queen—that message constitutes a pledge of allegiance—I 
command you all to honour that pledge.’ 

The Colonel then presented his own Pipe Banner to the Regiment, 
attaching it to the pipes carried by Pipe Major, Hastabahadur Rai. 
A few minutes later the parade marched off, with the Pipes and 
Drums in full cry bringing up the rear. “In less than forty minutes, 
a new chapter had been impressively written into our history’, 
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Nigel Dicker wrote after the ceremony. Private and official celebra- 
tions followed including a Regimental Guest Night which saw 
sixty-five officers of the Regiment together, a Regimental Mela, 
drinks and lunch in the Queen’s Gurkha Officers Mess; a Nepal 
Cup football match against the Gurkha Engineers (which was lost 
by two goals to nil), and a Regimental Nautch which saw the 
whole Battalion in a festive and carefree mood. Parties, photo- 
graphs, reunions and farewells, all contributed to a most successful, 
enjoyable and memorable few days. The past had been fused into 
the present and tomorrow now became the all important factor. 

The future, of course, was coloured by the move to Great 
Britain, planned for September, 1971. The already overworked 
Adjutant, Major Colin Lees and his staff, burdened with the 
problems of amalgamating records and documents, now battled 
with many unforeseen headaches and irritations. To complicate 
matters, the Battalion was to move back to the United Kingdom 
with three rifle companies, leaving behind the equivalent number 
of men of the fourth to take on commitments at the Training 
Centre in Hong Kong and on the Lines of Communication in Nepal. 
It was not possible to adopt the simple solution of earmarking a 
particular rifle company to undertake these extra regimental tasks. 
To have done so would have been manifestly unfair as all ranks 
looked forward to the opportunity of serving in England and to 
receiving the higher allowances as an additional inducement. It 
would have been quite wrong to have ‘penalized’ a complete 
company. Selection therefore was made from all the companies, in 
as fair and equitable manner as possible. Nevertheless, D Com- 
pany was formally placed in suspended animation before the 
Battalion had actually left Hong Kong in 1971 and its members 
were posted to the other companies. 

Another task of some magnitude was to arrange the return of 
all the families to their homes in Nepal as the eighteen month tour 
in England was to be on an unaccompanied basis, for several 
sound reasons. Most of the accompanied members in the Battalion 
were senior ranks, Queen’s Gurkha Officers and Warrant Officers, 
with a leavening among the junior strata. To have sent all heads of 
families home at one time would have meant losing the key figures 
at a time when the Battalion was at full stretch. Plans to effect the 
return of the families were carefully prepared and scrutinized, but 
the best laid schemes were often defeated by the sickness of a 
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family member or the advanced pregnancy of one of the wives. 
The burden of these problems fell mainly on the broad shoulders 
of Lieutenant Mike Kefford, ably assisted by Corporal Rupman 
Thapa who later was to receive the British Empire Medal for his 
work. The harassed Adjutant had the immediate after-effects of the 
amalgamation, the continuation of the Rundown, and the move to 
the UK as major issues to absorb his working hours and fill his 
time with interest and tension. It was not to be the end of the 
story: 1970 was to bring other complications, which were to 
influence Brigade, and Regimental affairs. 

In the middle of 1970 two events in the United Kingdom 
occurred. Firstly, the tragic situation in Northern Ireland worsened 
so that more British troops were required in a hurry. And secondly, 
the Conservative Party emerged as surprise victors in the General 
Election. It would be unfair to put too much emphasis on the 
second factor, however, since it is more than possible that the 
situation in Northern Ireland would have influenced a Labour 
Administration into making the same sort of decision about the 
Brigade as did the new Government. This is, of course, purely 
conjecture. Be that as it may, a period of negotiation followed 
between the Major-General Brigade of Gurkhas and the Ministry 
of Defence which towards the end of the year produced a formal 
announcement about the Brigade’s future. At a specially convened 
Brigade Conference in Hong Kong, Major-General Derek Horsford 
announced that the Brigade would not run down below an overall 
strength of 6,700 Gurkha ranks; that this total would include five 
infantry battalions as well as three small but viable Gurkha corps; 
that one Gurkha Battalion would continue to serve in Brunei while, 
as previously announced, another would move to the United 
Kingdom in September, 1971 on an eighteen month unaccompanied 
tour. In addition there were many other matters of lesser import 
included in the announcement. 

The decisions were of far-reaching significance. Everyone was 
delighted that some 700 more men would continue to serve for the 
foreseeable future, but how was this to be effected? The most 
important ‘linch-pin’, on which the Rundown had been based, was 
the principle that all units would reduce at an equal rate across the 
board. After much thought a fair and just solution ws obtained by 
cancelling the projected amalgamation of the two 2 GR Battalions, 
originally planned for late 1971. Then, because the strength of 
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these two Battalions was already at a low level, reinforcements to 
build them up were to be transferred from the other three infantry 
regiments and, on a limited voluntary basis, from the three Gurkha 
corps. Such a brief statement effectively hides the amount of research 
that had to be undertaken before such transfers could be announced 
to the individuals concerned or their units. It was an obvious 
requisite that the correct age, rank and service structure had to be 
maintained within the two 2 GR Battalions before and after the 
influx of reinforcements had arrived. For the planners, there was the 
obvious temptation to build up 2 GR from volunteers, by issuing 
a clarion call and then filling the vacancies on a ‘first come first 
served basis’. Fortunately wiser councils prevailed and the selection 
was made with great care, adjutants of units and the detailed 
records of the men concerned being duly consulted. In the end, 
therefore, those selected for transfer were given little or no option 
in the matter unless they had compassionate reasons for wishing 
to be made redundant rather than transfer. It was a difficult 
business, especially as no-one was quite certain how men from the 
eastern regiments, 7 GR and 10 GR, would react to being trans- 
ferred compulsorily to the Battalions of 2 GR, made up from West 
Nepal. The Major-General and his advisers were adamant that the 
transfers would go as planned without rancour or show of deep 
regret, and in the event their optimism was justified except in the 
case of one or two individuals. 

So far as the Seventh was concerned, this procedure entailed the 
selection of over a hundred all ranks from those originally ear- 
marked to go on redundancy at some future stage of the Rundown. 
The total included two Gurkha Officers, the most senior of whom 
has appeared in our story before, Captain (QGO) Bhimraj Rai 
BEM of the 2nd Battalion. Bhimraj accepted his new assignment 
without demur and joined 1/2 GR as a Company Second-in- 
Command. He served his new Regiment with the same loyalty he 
had previously displayed with the Seventh, before finally leaving 
the Army with a full pension in 1974. The ‘transferees’ moved 
across to their new battalions during February, 1971 with the good 
wishes of their former comrades ringing in their ears. Another piece 
of Regimental history had been completed by their departure, in 
times of peace, for service with a western regiment. 

During the Battalion’s last few months in Hong Kong, the daily 
round of Hong Kong events continued as always. Standing duties 
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on the frontier, Force Guards, visits, sporting competitions, colony 
exercises, Brigade manoeuvres, Battalion deployment; the list was 
the same as ever with one or two unwelcome typhoons causing 
unplanned interruptions in the programme of events. Sympathetic 
consideration and every support possible was given to the Com- 
mandant in his task of preparing the Battalion for the United 
Kingdom, but not at the expense of curtailing Headquarters Land 
Forces or 48 Brigade’s operational exercises or competitions. 

Perhaps the best summary is the one contained in the 1972 
Regimental Journal. ‘In a year which saw the closing of the Run- 
down we bore our full share of the remaining turbulence. Before 
moving to the UK in September over 180 men were selected for 
transfer to 1/2 GR and 2/2 GR;; 180 had to be selected for the final 
redundancy terms; over 200 families had to be returned to Nepal. 
most of them accompanied by their men folk, with consequent 
shortages in the Battalion; nearly 300 men had to be recalled from 
extra regimental employment, and a further 160 selected for the 
duration of the UK tour; finally, what remained had to be re- 
organized on to the current establishment, remoulded into some 
semblance of a battalion and built up again almost from scratch. 
Despite the enormous administrative headaches that ensued, life 
went on as normal throughout.’ And so to 1971 when by June, the 
pace began to ‘hot up’. A final period of frontier duties, six weeks 
under the new scheme, was undertaken and no-one regretted saying 
goodbye to Sha Tau Kok and the other crossing places, for a two 
year ‘break’. 

On 22 June, Lieutenant-Colonel Alan Jenkins handed over 
command of the Battalion to Lieutenant-Colonel Iain Elliot, who 
had earlier completed a most exacting tour as Brigade-Major 
Brigade of Gurkhas. Alan Jenkins left with the knowledge that he 
had played a major part in the amalgamation, and in establishing 
a well organized air of efficiency in the new Battalion. He was a 
tired man at the end of it all but the Regiment owes him a lot for 
his conscientious leadership during this period. 

The last few days in Hong Kong saw the selection of advance 
parties finalized, crates and boxes packed for the first containers, 
and pressure applied to the various contract tailors so that each man 
could leave for England with a Regimental blazer and flannels, and 
a properly fitted No 2 Dress. At times the pace seemed frenzied, 
often frenetic, and now and again chaotic, but the end result was a 
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body of officers and men ready in every way for the new challenge 
that faced them in the United Kingdom. “Typhoon Rose’, one of 
the most damaging typhoons to hit the Colony since 1957, threat- 
ened to hold up the departure of the advance party but in the 
end, they left as scheduled, in August, followed by the Main Body 
at the end of September. ‘All ranks were exhausted after a con- 
tinuous round of drill, packing, drill, exercise, drill, visits and more 
drill—the key word was fast becoming Public Duties.’ So wrote the 
Adjutant. 

And so to the last part of this story, the Regiment’s tour in the 
United Kingdom. 


CHAPTER 9 


The Regiment in the United 
Kingdom 


1971-1973 


By 1 October, 1971, the Seventh was complete in its new home, 
Queen Elizabeth Barracks, Church Crookham, in Hampshire. The 
camp had been derelict for some years but soon became a hive of 
activity and a source of unaccustomed curiosity and attraction. In 
many ways the camp was an ideal one for a Gurkha Battalion: 
near but not too near Aldershot, in a semi-rural setting, but con- 
viently placed for two spells of Public Duties in London. 

On Christmas Eve, 1971, B Company under ‘Major Forbes 
marched into the Forecourt of Buckingham Palace to mount the 
first guard from the Brigade of Gurkhas, For the first time in 156 
years’ service under the British Crown, Gurkha soldiers mounted 
guard on the home of the much loved Maharani, Queen of the 
country which they were serving with such devotion and loyalty. 
Television, national newspapers and radio all gave prominent 
coverage to the event and the number of spectators who turned out 
to watch the ‘Changing of the Guard’ even on the most miserable 
of days was astonishingly large. On 3 February, 1972, Her Majesty 
the Queen and HRH Prince Philip visited the Seventh at St James’ 
to attend an informal cocktail party. This was undoubtedly the 
highlight of the Battalion’s first tour of Public Duties. Official 
recognition came from the GOC Household Division when he wrote: 
‘T have received widespread praise and compliments on the manner 
in which the duties were performed by your Regiment.’ 

After the Public Duties were over the Regiment’s programme was 
varied and the pace never slackened. Overall responsibility for the 
administration of Bisley was given to Major Paul Wilcocks whose 
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singlemindedness and hard work led to the event being described 
as ‘the best for twenty years’. To achieve this the Battalion 
provided an overall working party of some 450 all ranks. Apart 
from musketry, the Battalion made fullest use of the facilities avail- 
able for training in the UK as well as carrying out an exercise in 
Cyprus, then at peace. In Wales, too, the Seventh entered for and 
won the Cambrian March and the Welsh 3000’s—an impressive 
double by Gurkhas who broke records in both events. 

Winning or losing, the men of the Regiment made a big impres- 
sion on the people of Church Crookham and Fleet. The smartness 
of the Gurkhas, on and off parade, and their natural good manners 
soon earned them the respect of the local community. The cul- 
mination of this friendship came on 24 February, 1973 just before 
the Regiment left for Hong Kong. At the invitation of the people 
of Fleet, 300 men marched up the main street. In the evening a 
selected cross section of the Regiment was entertained at a Civic 
Reception at which a ceremonial kukri was presented to the citizens 
of Fleet. Later, the Colonel of the Regiment was to write: “Perhaps 
even more significant of the affection engendered for Gurkhas in 
Fleet was the announcement shortly after the Regiment’s return to 
Hong Kong, that Fleet had presented a scholarship to the Brigade 
of Gurkhas. The generosity of this gesture surely speaks volumes 
for the impression made by our Regiment during their stay in the 
UK 

The hectic and always interesting eighteen months of the UK 
tour came to an end. As they were returning to the restrictions 
of life in Hong Kong, the men of the Regiment were to receive 
the following tribute in a farewell letter from a new friend: 


“Gentle 
Unassuming 
Reliable 
Kind 
Honourable 
Admirable 
Soldiers, 
Whenever I see a Gurkha 
I think of the quotation 
“Beware the fury of a patient man” 
Bon voyage’ 
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And so it was back to Hong Kong once more, into the familiar 
surroundings of Queen’s Hill Camp. The return to the military 
routine of life in the Colony brought several headaches and for 
many of the soldiers the period of readjustment was not as easy as 
had been anticipated by their officers, Patient but firm leadership 
soon prevailed and the UK tour was relegated to the background 
as something to remember and chat about when relaxing with 
friends in the canteen, after the day’s work was over. 

After April, 1973, the story of the Seventh continued and con- 
tinues to this day. What the next few years will bring is impossible 
to foretell: what is certain is that the Seventh will continue to serve 
the British Crown with loyalty and wholehearted endeavour, until 
future events decree that the soldiers must return to their homes in 
Nepal. 

Let us hope that this will not happen for many years to come. 
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APPENDIX I 


Honorary Colonels of the Regiment, 
Colonels of the Regiment, 
Commandants and Gurkha Majors 


HONORARY COLONELS OF THE REGIMENT 


Honorary Lieutenant-General His Highness 1934 to 1945 
Sri Sri Sti Maharaja Sir Joodha Shumshere 

Jung Bahadur Rana, GCSI, GCIE, Prime 

Minister and Supreme Commander-in-Chief 

of Nepal 

Honorary Lieutenant-General His Highness 1945 to 1948 
Sri Sri Sri Maharaja Sir Padma Shumshere 

Jung Bahadur Rana, GCSI, GBE, KCIE 

Prime Minister and Supreme Commander- 

in-Chief of Nepal 


After 1948 the appointment of Honorary Colonel of the Regiment ceased and 
COLONELS IN CHIEF OF THE BRIGADE OF GURKHAS 
were appointed 


Honorary Lieutenant-General His Highness 1948 to 1951 
Sri Sri Sri Maharaja Sir Mohan Shumshere 

Jung Bahadur Rana, GCB, GCIE, GBE 

Prime Minister and Supreme Commander-in- 

Chief of Nepal 

No appointment 1952 to 1970 
Field-Marshal His Majesty Mahendra Bir 1971 to 1972 
Bikram Shah Deva 

MAHARAJADHIRAJA OF NEPAL 


COLONELS OF THE REGIMENT 


Field-Marshal The Earl Kitchener of 26 May, 1908 to 5 Jun, 1916 
Khartoum, KG, KP, GCB, OM, GCSI, 

GCMG, GCIE, PC 

Major-General N. G. Woodyatt, CB, CIE 23 Jul, 1918 to 17 Dec, 1936 
Major-General J. H. F. Lakin, CB, CSI 18 Jun, 1937 to 3 Feb, 1943 
Field-Marshal The Viscount Slim of 31 Mar, 1944 to 24 May, 1956 
Burma, KG, GCB, GCMG, GCVO, GBE, 

DSO, MC 
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Field-Marshal Sir Gerald Templer, GCB, 
GCMG, KBE, DSO 

General Sir Walter Walker, KCB, CBE, 
DSO 


COMMANDANTS 
1948-1973 


ist BATTALION 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. D. F. Curling 
(officiating) 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. Hepper, DSO, 
OBE, RA 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. D. F. Curling, OBE 
Major E. R. Hill (officiating) 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. I. Forestier-Walker, 
MBE 

Major E. R. Hill (officiating) 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. C. Pulley, OBE, MC 
Lieutenant-Colonel M. H. F. Magoris, MBE 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. B. Kenny, OBE 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. E. Heelis, OBE 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. S. F. Carroll, OBE, 
MC 

Lieutenant-Colonel D. O. O’Leary, OBE, 
MC 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. M. Jenkins, MC 


2ND BATTALION 


Lieutenant-Colonel G. P. Cunningham, RA 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. D. Murray, DSO, 
OBE 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Allford, DSO 
Lieutenant-Colonel M. H. Pockson, DSO, 
OBE 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. R. Hill, OBE 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. N. Seagrim, MBE 
Lieutenant-Colonel B. F. L. Rooney, OBE 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. Fisher 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. C. Thornton, 
OBE, MC 


THE REGIMENT 
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25 May, 1956 to 10 Sep, 1964 


11 Sep, 1964 to 


23 Mar, 1948 to 23 Jun, 1948 
24 Jun, 1948 to 27 May, 1951 


28 May, 1951 to 30 Jun, 1953 
1 Jul, 1953 to 1 Oct, 1953 
2 Oct, 1953 to 2 Feb, 1954 


3 Feb, 1954 to 11 Apr, 1954 
12 Apr, 1954 to 10 Apr, 1957 
11 Apr, 1957 to 11 Oct, 1959 
12 Oct, 1959 to 10 Apr, 1962 
11 Apr, 1962 to 7 Oct, 1964 
8 Oct, 1964 to 5 Oct, 1966 


6 Oct, 1966 to 20 Mar, 1969 


21 Mar, 1969 to 31 Jul, 1970 


1 Jun, 1948 to 31 Dec, 1949 
1 Jan, 1950 to 31 Dec, 1952 


1 Jan, 1953 to 31 Dec, 1955 
1 Jan, 1956 to 31 Dec, 1958 


1 Jan, 1959 to 29 Jun, 1961 

30 Jun, 1961 to 13 Jan, 1964 
14 Jan, 1964 to 24 Jul, 1966 
25 Jul, 1966 to 21 Aug, 1968 
22 Aug, 1968 to 31 Jul, 1970 


(AFTER AMALGAMATION OF THE Two BATTALIONS) 


Lieutenant-Colonel A. M. Jenkins, MC 
Lieutenant-Colonel I. M. Elliot 


1 Aug, 1970 to 21 Jun, 1971 
22 Jun, 1971 to 
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GURKHA MAJORS 
1948-1973 


lst BATTALION 


Subedar Major later Major (KGO) 
Dilbahadur Limbu, MBE 

Major (KGO) later Major (QGO) Rukman 
Limbu, MBE (Subsequently Honorary 
Captain) 

Major (QGO) Jaibahadur Limbu, MBE 
Major (QGO) Bagbir Limbu, MVO, MBE, 
MC (Subsequently Honorary Lieutenant) 
Major (QGO) Dalbahadur Rai, MBE, MC 
(Subsequently Honorary Lieutenant) 
Major (QGO) Khyalman Rai, MC 
(Subsequently Honorary Lieutenant) 
Major (QGO) Tulbahadur Rai, MVO, DCM 
Major (QGO) Bharat Rai, MC 


2ND BATTALION 


Major (KGO) Bahadur Limbu, Sardar 
Bahadur, OBI 

Major (KGO) Thambir Rai, MBE 
Captain (KGO) later Major (QGO) 
Chhatraman Rai, MBE (Subsequently 
Honorary Lieutenant) 

Major (QGO) Dhanbahadur Limbu, MBE 
Major (QGO) Kharkabahadur Limbu 
Major (QGO) Dhanbahadur Limbu 
Major (QGO) Bahadur Rai, MVO 
(Subsequently Honorary Lieutenant) 
Major (QGO) Asalbahadur Limbu, MVO, 
MBE, MC 
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28 Apr, 1944 to 31 Oct, 1948 
1 Nov, 1948 to 14 Mar, 1954 
15 Mar, 1954 to 22 Mar, 1957 
23 Mar, 1957 to 20 Jan, 1962 
21 Jan, 1962 to 25 Apr, 1965 
26 Apr, 1965 to 8 Sep, 1968 


9 Sep, 1968 to 16 Dec, 1968 
17 Dec, 1968 to 20 Jul, 1970 


1 Jun, 1948 to 27 Jan, 1949 


28 Jan, 1949 to 24 May, 1950 
25 May, 1950 to 1 May, 1956 


2 May, 1956 to 23 May, 1961 
24 May, 1961 to 2 Dec, 1964 
3 Dec, 1964 to 12 Sep, 1967 
13 Sep, 1967 to 3 Nov, 1969 


4 Nov, 1969 to 31 Jul, 1970 


(AFTER AMALGAMATION OF THE Two BATTALIONS) 


Major (QGO) Asalbahadur Limbu, MVO, 
MBE, MC (Subsequently Honorary 
Lieutenant) 


1 Aug, 1970 to 30 Apr, 1973 


Officers and Attached Officers who 
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Served at Sometime in the Regiment 
between June, 1948 and April, 1973 


Addison, J. N., MBE, RA 
Agar, D.J.R. 
Alexander, H. R. G., RA 
Allen, M. G. 

Allford, J. H., pSo 
Amos, F., MBE 
Archibald, R. P., RAPC 
Ashman, R. C., MBE 
Ashworth, J., RAMC 
Baggaley, C. R. H. 
Bailey, K. T., RAMC 
Barfield, P. F. 

Basil, A. V., RAMC 
Batchelor, C. J. 
Benthall, M. V. 

Birt, J. G. 

Blackford, T. G. 
Blascheck, C. U., Mc 
Blaxill, J. W., RAMC 
Bollen, T. H., RAEC 
Bolt, A. L., MBE, RA 
Bond, H. R., MBE, RA 
Brooks, M. R. 
Broom, C. J. M., RAEC 
Brown, I. A. R., RAMC 
Bullough, S. H., RAPC 
Caine, J. 

Callaghan, R. M. 
Camp, C. S. 

Carr, R. S. R., MC 
Carroll, C. S. F., OBE, MC 
Carson, R. J., MBE 


Year of 
joining 
1948 
1963 
1949 
1958 
1951 
1952 
1961 
1957 
1953 
1964 
1962 
1966 
1963 
1955 
1952 
1966 
1958 
1948 
1957 
1962 
1948 
1949 
1972 
1968 
1959 
1965 
1944 
1960 
1969 
1948 
1964 
1950 


Carter, W. N. F. 
Chapman, P. J., RAMC 
Chazan, A. A., RAMC 
Chettle, A. G. 
Clark, A. J., RAEC 

NOW RAPC 
Clements, J. B., OBE, MC 
Coghill, T. A., Staffords 
Colgate, T. K., RAEC 
Cook, A. J., RA 
Coombs, R. B. 
Cope, P. R. S., MBE 
Couldrey, R. C. 
Crabtree, C. S.'S: 


Year of 
joining 
1949 
1952 
1948 
1964 


1962 
1949 
1968 
1966 
1948 
1952 
1950 
1966 
1965 


Crawford, I. P., GM, RAMC 1963 


Creasy, P. C. E. 
Cross, J. P., MBE 
Cunningham, G. P., RA 
Cutfield, D. J., mc 
Curling, J. D. F., oBE 
Dale, J. S. H., RA 
Davies, E. H. C., RA 
Davis, J. C. . 
Davis, P. L., MC 
Davis, W. P. 

Daw, T. E. W. 


Deobahadur Limbu, MBE 


Dewing, M. P. 

Dick, J. F., RAMC 
Dicker, A. N. 
Dilbahadur Limbu, MBE 
Dunstone, G. H., RAMC 


1955 
1947 
1948 
1948 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1948 
1948 
1965 
1948 
1925 
1948 
1951 
1961 
1920 
1950 
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Dykes, J. B. 
Eban, R. E., RAMC 
Eden, R. A., DSO, RA 


Edmonds, R. W., RAMC 


Elliot, I. M. 
Byres, R. C. 
Faulkner, C. G., RAMC 
Fife, M. G. 


Fillingham, J. A. I., OBE 


Fisher, A. J. 
Flawith, I. B., pir 


Fletcher, P. G. C., RAEC 


Forbes, J. A. C. 


Forestier-Walker, A. D. 
Forestier-Walker, A. I., 


MBE 
Fulling, J. J. E., RA 
Furney, M. C. 
Garran, R. R. 
Gay, P. H. 
Gilkes, J. J., RAMC 
Glanville, I. H., Pir 
Glendinning, G. P. 
Goose, J. R. J., RAEC 


Gopsill, E., DSO, OBE, MC 


Gordon, A.C. S. 

Gordon, I. D. 

Gordon-Duff, R.. 
Q.0.Hidrs 

Gould, A. C. 

Grove, D. W., DSO 

Guy, J. D., PIR 

Hackforth, J. E. 

Hardy, B. A. B., RNZIR 


Harkabahadur Dewan, 


MBE 
Hayes, D. G. 
Hedges, W. J. 
Heelis, J. E., OBE 
Henderson, M. G. D. 
Henley, D. F., RAMC 
Hepper, J. M., 

DSO, OBE, RA 
Hicks, E.R. R. 
Hill, E. R. 
Hocken, A. G., RAMC 


Year of 
joining 
1956 
1952 
1948 
1957 
1951 
1959 
1960 
1955 
1949 
1966 
1973 
1964 
1968 
1966 


1949 
1949 
1952 
1958 
1966 
1967 
1964 
1956 
1971 
1947 
1967 
1969 


1969 
1957 
1948 
1971 
1957 
1966 


1923 
1973 
1956 
1947 
1948 
1958 


1948 
1947 
1938 
1958 
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Year of 
joining 
Holmes, F. F., MBE 1947 
Holworthy, R., KSLI 1962 
Hoskin, R. J. K. 1964 
Howie, P. G., RAMC 1965 
Hoyal, F. M. D., RAMC 1967 
Hughes, R. C. T., RUR 1966 
Huins, J. M. M. 1960 
Hulme, J. P. 1942 
Hunter-Choat, A., 

Medaille Militaire (Fr), 

Croix de Valeur 

Militaire (Fr) 1962 
Ingle, M. P. 1954 
Janes, W. E. 1958 
Jenkins, A. M., Mc 1947 
Jenkins, D. G., RAPC 1961 
Jones, J. B., RAMC 1955 
Joyce, F. V. 1946 
Kefford, M. H. 1967 
Kelly, J. N., Mc 1955 
Kenney, R. B., OBE 1948 
King, D. B. 1942 
Krishnabahadur Rai, 

MVO 1955 
Lalbir Limbu 1961 
Latimer, F. L. 1949 
Lerner, M. A., RAMC 1952 
Lees, C. A. 1968 
Lewis, T. A. J. 1968 
Light, M. K. L. 1965 
Littlepage, B. N. C., RAMC 1960 
Lloyd, G. R. 1958 
Lodge, T. P., RAPC 1958 
Lutter, P. F., RAMC 1968 
McAuley, P. J., PIR 1968 
McCausland, C. M. 1957 
MacDonald, C. P. 1955 
McGill-Smith, J., RAPC 1958 
McGregor-Cheers, J. 1950 
Mackenzie, G. S. 1962 
MacLeod, E. D. 1956 
Magoris,M.H.F.,MBE 1936 
Mallal Gurung 1964 
Manger, A. D., Pwo 1966 
Maniprasad Rai 1961 
Marshall, A. M. 1950 
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Year of Year of 
joining joining 

Mekbahadur Gurung, Robb, M. G. T. 1966 

MBE 1927 Robinson, K. G. 1956 
Middleton, R. A.,RAMC 1954 Rooney, B. F. L., OBE 1947 
Meller, E. D. 1958 Rose, A. C. 1948 
Morgan, D. P. de C. 1960 Rose, H. 1955 
Montagu, J. H., CBE 1950 Ross, K. M. M., MBE 1948 
Moorat, F. J. G. 1948 Sanderson, N. W. 1948 
Moore, D. 1948 Sarony, N. L. 1959 
Morisse, J. B. 1937 Schylder, K. R., PIR 1962 
Mortimer, R. N. 1966 Scotter, N. G., RA 1948 
Morton, L. F. 1967 Seagrim, A. N., MBE 1961 
Mossop, R. N. C. 1967 Simpson, P. B., RAMC 1956 
Murray, E.D.,Dso,OBE 1947 Slim, The Viscount, kG, 
Nandaman Rai 1951 GCB, GCMG, GCVO, GBE, DSO, 
Nelson, I. F., RAEC 1964 MC 1938 
Nelson, M. G., PIR 1966 Smith, E. D., cBE, DSO 1942 
Nicholl, W., RAEC 1968 Smith, M. J. 1957 
Nisbet, D. W., RAMC 1964 Smith, S. E. W., RAMC 1955 
Oakden, H.N. 1955 
O’Donnell, J. 1941 Spurgeon, N., RA 1948 
O’Leary, D.O.,0BE,mMc 1949 Standbridge, W. B.,oBE 1939 
Oliphant, J. B. 1951 Stewart, A. R.C., King’s 1968 
Padamjang Rai, BEM 1949 Stewart, J. T., Mc 1950 
Pain, A. 1957 Sutton, K. W. B. 1951 
Paterson, D., RA 1948 Tedford, J. G. 1954 
Pearson, G. C.J. L. 1972 Templer, Sir Gerald W. R., 
Perry, A. J. 1961 GCB, GCMG, KBE, DSO 1956 
Phillips, T. J. 1948 Thomas, B. M., RAMC 1959 
Picard, [. G. 1955 Thornton, J. M. C., OBE, 
Pickin, A. R. 1948 MC 1949 
Pockson, M. H.,pso, oBE 1955 Thornton, S. G., PIR 1970 
Pollington, A. H. 1958 Tregenza, D. J. 1948 
Prentice, J. R. 1952 Trott, P. A., RAMC 1961 
Prentice, P. T., MBE 1948 Tyres, R. F. 1952 
Pritchard, A. D. 1951 Vaigncourt-Strallen, 
Pulley, H. C., CBE, MC 1949 P.M.C. 1970 
Puttick, L. C. 1950 Vine, R. C., KOSB 1968 
Quantrill, P. R. 1954 Waddell, W. B., RAMC 1948 
Ratcliffe, G. E., RAMC 1968 Walker, G., PIR 1965 
Rattray, P. E. C. 1948 Walker, R. M. G. 1955 
Rea, A. J. A., RUR Walker, Sir Walter C., 

now RAPC 1966 KCB, CBE, DSO 1964 
Renwick, G. J., RAMC 1953 Wardlaw, J. R.C.L. 1952 
Rhodes, T. P., MBE 1946 Warren, N. R. St. J. 1965 
Richards, P.R., MBE,MC 1941 Wasilewski, M. Z. 1955 


Ripley, R. A. 1956 Watkins, B. E. 1954 
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Watkinson, B. 

Watson, G. 

Watson, M. J. A., RAMC 
Watts, T. 

Webb, B.A. A. 
Webber, R. J., RA 
Whitehead, J., MBE 
Whitehead, R. B. 
Whittaker, J. I., RAPC 
Wieler, A. E. 


Year of 
joining 
1955 
1952 
1951 
1947 
1943 
1949 
1947 
1968 
1967 
1959 


Wilcocks, P. H. J., i 
Willis, A. W. 

Willis, M. T., MBE 
Willis, P. E., Mc 
Willis, R. L. 
Winfield, E. J. 
Yates, A. H. 
Young, J. G., RA 
Young, M.A., 


RAMC 
Zerney, T. M. D. 
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Year of 
joining 
1971 
1950 
1948 
1949 
1959 
1955 
1954 
1948 
1950 
1959 


APPENDIX III 





Honours and Awards 





This Appendix records the Honours and Awards received by Officers and 
Men of the Regiment, wherever serving, between June, 1948 and April, 1973 
and by those of other Regiments and Corps whilst serving with the 
Seventh between those dates. 


KniGHT COMPANION OF THE Most NOBLE ORDER OF 
THE GARTER 


Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, GCB, GCMG, GCVO, GBE, DSO, MC 
Field-Marshal Sir Gerald Templer, GcB, GCMG, KBE, DSO 


THE Most HONOURABLE ORDER OF THE BATH 
KNIGHT GRAND CROSS 


Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, GBE, KCB, DSO, MC 


KNIGHT COMMANDER 
Lieutenant-General W. C. Walker, CB, CBE, DSO 


COMMANDER 
Major-General W. C. Walker, CBE, DSO 


THE Most DISTINGUISHED ORDER OF 
St MICHAEL AND ST GEORGE 
KNIGHT GRAND CROSS 


Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, GcB, GBE, DSO, MC 


THE ROYAL VICTORIAN ORDER 
KNIGHT GRAND Cross 


Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, GcB, GCMG, GBE, DSO, MC 


THE Most EXCELLENT ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
COMMANDER 


Brigadier H. C. Pulley, oBE, MC 
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COMPANION OF THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ORDER 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Allford 

Major E. Gopsill, Mc 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. Hepper, OBE, RA 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. D. Murray, OBE 


SECOND BAR TO THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ORDER 
Major-General W. C. Walker, CB, CBE, DSO 


THe Most ExceLLeNnt ORDER OF THE BriTISH EMPIRE 
OFFICER 


Lieutenant-Colonel C. S. F. Carroll, Mc 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. D. F. Curling 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. Gopsill, bso, Mc 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. E. Heelis, MBE 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. Hepper, DSo, RA 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. R. Hill 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. B. Kenny 
Lieutenant-Colonel D. O. O’Leary, MBE, MC 
Lieutenant-Colonel M. H. Pockson, pso 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. C. Pulley, mc 
Lieutenant-Colonel B. F. L. Rooney, MBE 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. C. Thornton, Mc 


THE ROYAL VICTORIAN ORDER 
MEMBER, 5TH CLASS 


Captain (QGO) Bagbir Limbu, Mc, Queen’s Gurkha Orderly Officer 1955 
Captain (QGO) Harkasher Rai, Queen’s Gurkha Orderly Officer 1959 

Captain (QGO) Amarbahadur Limbu, Queen’s Gurkha Orderly Officer 1960 
Captain (QGO) Bahadur Rai, Queen’s Gurkha Orderly Officer 1963 

Captain (QGO) Tulbahadur Rai, DcM, Queen’s Gurkha Orderly Officer 1967 
Captain (QGO) Asalbahadur Limbu, Mc, Queen’s Gurkha Orderly Officer 1968 
Captain (QGO) Kesarsing Limbu, Queen’s Gurkha Orderly Officer 1970 


THE Most EXCELLENT ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
MEMBER 


Major G. M. Addison, RA 

Major (QM) F. Amos 

Major (QGO) Asalbahadur Limbu, Mvo, Mc 
Major R. C. Ashman 

Major (QGO) Bagbir Limbu, Mvo, MC 
Major (Retd) H. R. Bond, RA 

Major (QM) R. J. Carson 

Major (QGO) Chhatraman Rai 

Major J. B. Clements, mc 

Major P. R. S. Cope 
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Major J. P. Cross 

Major (QGO) Dalbahadur Rai, Mc 
Lieutenant (GGO) Deobahadur Limbu 
Major (QGO) Dhanbahadur Limbu 
Major A. I. Forestier-Walker 

Captain (GGO) Harkabahadur Dewan 
Major J. E. Heelis 

Major (QM) F. F. Holmes 

Major (QGO) Jaibahadur Limbu 
Captain (QGO) Jaibahadur Limbu, Mc 
Major M. H. F. Magoris 

Captain (GGO) Mekbahadur Gurung 
Major P. T. Prentice 

Major T. P. Rhodes 

Major P. R. Richards, MC 

Major B. F. L. Rooney 

Major K. M. M. Ross 

Major (QGO) Rukman Limbu 
Captain (QGO) Singman Lama 

Major E. D. Smith, pso 

Major (KGO) Thambir Rai 

Major J. Whitehead 

Major M. T. Willis 


MILITARY CROSS 


Lieutenant (QGO) Asalbahadur Limbu 
Captain (KGO) Bhaktabahadur Rai 
Captain (QGO) Bharat Rai 

Major R. S. R. Carr 

Major D. J. Cutfield 

Captain (KGO) Dalbahadur Rai 
Lieutenant (KGO) Dhanbahadur Gurung, IDSM 
Lieutenant (QGO) Jaharman Sunwar 
Captain (KGO) Jaibahadur Limbu, MBE 
Major A. M. Jenkins 

Lieutenant (KGO) Khyalman Rai 
Captain (KGO) Lalitbahadur Rai 
Captain (QGO) Narbahadur Rai 
Lieutenant (QGO) Ratnabahadur Limbu 
Major P. R. Richards 

Major J. T. Stewart 

Lieutenant (QGO) Sudhaman Rai 
Captain J. M. C. Thornton 


BaR TO MILITARY CROSS 


Captain (QGO) Bhaktabahadur Rai, Mc 
Major R. S. R. Carr, Mc 
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Captain (QGO) Dhanbahadur Gurung, Mc, IDSM 
Major D. O. O’Leary, MBE, MC 
Lieutenant (QGO) Sudhaman Rai, Mc 


THE MOST VENERABLE ORDER OF THE HOSPITAL OF 
St JOHN OF JERUSALEM 
KNIGHT 


Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, GcB, GCMG, GBE, DSO, MC 


DISTINGUISHED CoNDUCT MEDAL 


Sergeant Bhaktabahadur Pradhan 
Corporal Jasbahadur Rai 

Sergeant Lalbahadur Limbu, MM 
Corporal Pancharaj Rai 

Sergeant Purnabahadur Rai 
Lance-Corporal Rabilal Rai 

Warrant Officer Class II Tulbahadur Rai 


GEORGE MEDAL 
Captain I. P. Crawford, RAMC 


MILITARY MEDAL 


Sergeant Bahadur Rai 
Lance-Corporal Balbahadur Rai 
Sergeant Barnabahadur Rai 
Lance-Corporal Bhaktabahadur Rai 
Lance-Corporal Birbahadur Tamang 
Rifleman Bombahadur Limbu 
Rifleman Bombahadur Rai 
Rifleman Budhiman Tamang 
Rifleman Chandre Limbu 

Rifleman Chhabilal Sunwar 
Sergeant Dammarbahadur Rai 
Lance-Corporal Dhanbahadur Limbu 
Corporal Dhanbahadur Rai 
Lance-Corporal Dilman Rai 
Corporal Dipbahadur Rai 

Rifleman Ganeshbahadur Sunwar 
Corporal Harkakumar Rai 
Rifleman Hastabahadur Rai 
Sergeant Isware Limbu 
Lance-Corporal Khambasing Rai 
Sergeant Krishnabahadur Rai 
Lance-Corporal Kubirdhoj Limbu 
Colour Sergeant Lalbahadur Rana 
Corporal Laljit Rai 
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Lance-Corporal Manbahadur Tamang 
Sergeant Manbahadur Thapa 
Rifleman Nainabahadur Rai 
Rifleman Parsuram Rai 
Sergeant Partapsing Rai 
Rifleman Pasang Tamang 
Corporal Pirthibahadur Limbu 
Sergeant Purnabahadur Gurung 
Corporal Purnabahadur Sunwar 
Corporal Ratanlal Rai 
Rifleman Sherbahadur Limbu 
Rifleman Thakbahadur Limbu 


BAR TO MILITARY MEDAL 
Lance-Corporal Nainabahadur Rai, MM 


BRITISH EMPIRE MEDAL 


Sergeant Bhimraj Rai 

Sergeant Deoman Limbu 

Corporal Gyanbahadur Limbu 

Colour Sergeant (Pipe Major) Hastabahadur Rai 
Staff Sergeant C. F. S. Hiscox, REME 
Sergeant Jasbahadur Newar 

Warrant Officer Class II Kharkadhoj Limbu 
Warrant Officer Class I Manbahadur Sunwar 
Corporal Manus Tamang 

Colour Sergeant Megbahadur Chettri 
Corporal Mitilal Rai 

Colour Sergeant Padambahadur Rai 
Corporal Purnasing Gurung 

Sergeant (Clerk) Rambahadur Gurung 
Corporal Rambahadur Rai, MM 

Sergeant (Clerk) Rupman Thapa 

Sergeant (Clerk) Saharsing Limbu 


QUEEN’S COMMENDATION FOR BRAVE CONDUCT 
Captain F. M. D. Hoyle, RAMC 


MENTIONED IN DESPATCHES 


Corporal Amarbahadur Gurung 
Rifleman Arimansing Rai 

Rifleman Amritbahadur Limbu 
Sergeant Arjunkumar Dewan 

Captain (QGO) Asalbahadur Limbu, mc 
Lance-Corporal Asbahadur Limbu 
Sergeant Asbahadur Rai 
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Major R. C. Ashman 

Lance-Corporal Asrath Limbu 

Captain (QGO) Bagbir Limbu, mc 
Warrant Officer Class I Bahadur Rai, MM 
Sergeant Balbahadur Rai 
Lance-Corporal Balbahadur Rai, MM 
Lieutenant (QGO) Barnabahadur Rai, MM 
Rifleman Bhagiman Limbu 

Captain (QGO) Bhaibahadur Rai 
Lieutenant (QGO) Bhaktabahadur Rai (twice) 
Rifleman Bhaktabahadur Rai 

Sergeant Bhartasing Limbu 

Sergeant Bhimalsing Rai 

Captain (QGO) Bhimbahadur Rai 
Sergeant Bholakaji Gurung 

Rifleman Birbahadur Limbu 

Corporal Birbahadur Rai 

Captain (QGO) Birbahadur Tamang 
Sergeant Birkhabadur Limbu 

Major (QM) A. L. Bolt, MBE, RA 

Major R.S. R. Carr, Mc 

Rifleman Chakrabahadur Limbu 
Rifleman Chakrabahadur Rai 

Sergeant Chatursing Limbu 

Rifleman Chetsing Gurung 

Major (QGO) Chhatraman Rai, MBE 
Rifleman Chhatraman Rai 

Sergeant D. Conlon, REME 

Captain J. P. Cross (twice) 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. P. Cunningham, RA 
Major J. D. F. Curling 

Lance-Corporal Dalbahadur Limbu 
Captain (K GO) Dalbahadur Rai 
Rifleman Daljitbahadur Limbu 

Warrant Officer Class II Dalprasad Rai 
Lance-Corporal Dalsing Sunwar 
Lieutenant T. E. Daw 

Rifleman Dewansing Rai 

Sergeant Dewahang Limbu 

Major M. P. Dewing 

Major (QGO) Dhanbahadur Limbu, MBE 
Lieutenant (KGO) Dhanbahadur Limbu 
Sergeant Dhanbahadur Limbu (21138040) 
Sergeant Dhanbahadur Limbu (21145449) 
Rifleman Dhanbahadur Rai 

Sergeant Dhansing Limbu 

Lieutenant (QGO) Dhansing Gurung 
Rifleman Dharmajit Rai 
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Major J. A. I. Fillingham 

Major A. I. Forestier-Walker 

Corporal Gajbahadur Limbu 

Lance-Corporal Gajbahadur Limbu 

Sergeant Gajindrabahadur Rai 

Rifleman Gajurman Tamang 

Corporal Ganeshbahadur Rai 

Lance-Corporal Ganeshbahadur Rai 

Captain (QGO) Ganeshbahadur Subba 

Rifleman Gangabahadur Limbu 

Lieutenant (KGO) Gangaram Rai 

Major D. W. Grove, DSO 

Rifleman Gubahang Limbu 

Corporal Gyalje Sherpa 

Captain (QGO) Gyanbahadur Limbu 

Lance-Corporal Haikamsing Tamang 

Captain (QGO) Hariparsad Dewan 

Lance-Corporal Harkabahadur Rai 

Corporal Harkadhoj Rai 

Captain (QGO) Harkasher Rai 

Corporal Hastabahadur Rai 

Rifleman Hastaman Thapa 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. E. Heelis, MBE 
(twice, once as Major) 

Major M. G. D. Henderson 

Major E. R. Hill (twice) 

Captain J. P. Hulme 

Sergeant Indrabahadur Limbu 

Corporal Indrabahadur Rai 

Lieutenant (QGO) Ishwarman Rai 

Lance-Corporal Jagatbahadur Rai 

Lieutenant (KGO) Jaharman Sunwar 

Rifleman Jangay Rai 

Captain (QGO) Jangilal Limbu 

Lieutenant (QGO) Jasbahadur Limbu 

Corporal Jasbahadur Limbu 

Lieutenant (QGO) Jasbahadur Newar, BEM 

Rifleman Jasbahadur Rai (twice) 

Rifleman Jitbahadur Rai 

Colour Sergeant Jitbale Limbu 

Corporal Jitman Newar 

Lieutenant F. V. Joyce 

Rifleman Kajiman Tamang 

Corporal Kaljite Rai 

Sergeant Kaluman Rai 

Rifleman Karnabahadur Rai 

Rifleman Karnaparsad Rai 

Major R. B. Kenney 
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Lieutenant (QGO) Khargendrasing Limbu 
Captain (QGO) Kharkabahadur Limbu 
Rifleman Kharkabahadur Limbu 
Sergeant Kharkabahadur Rai 

Captain (QGO) Khyalman Rai, Mc 
Rifleman Koba Limbu 

Rifleman Lakhman Limbu 

Rifleman Lalbahadur Chettri 

Captain (QGO) Lalbahadur Limbu (twice) 
Rifleman Lalbahadur Sarki 

Captain (QGO) Lalitbahadur Rai, Mc 
Captain M. A. Lerner, RAMC 

Major J. McGregor-Cheers (twice) 
Major M. H. F. Magoris 

Corporal Makerbahadur Tamang 
Corporal Manbahadur Limbu 
Corporal Manbahadur Limbu 
Lance-Corporal Manbahadur Limbu 
Rifleman Manbahadur Limbu 

Sergeant Manbahadur Rai 

Corporal Manbahadur Rai 

Captain (KGO) Manbahadur Thapa 
Lance-Corporal Manbahadur Thapa 
Corporal Mandhoj Sunwar 

Captain Maniprasad Rai 
Lance-Corporal Manus Tamang 
Rifleman Meharman Tamang 
Lance-Corporal Mekbahadur Rai 
Sergeant Mohanbahadur Sunwar 
Captain (QGO) Nandaman Rai (twice) 
Sergeant Narbahadur Limbu 

Rifleman Narbahadur Limbu 

Captain (QGO) Narbahadur Rai 
Sergeant Narbahadur Thapa 

Captain (QGO) Narbir Limbu 
Lance-Corporal Narbir Rai 

Rifleman Naulabahadur Gurung 
Captain J. O’Donnell 

Lance-Corporal Ollow Bhutia 
Lieutenant (QGO) Padambahadur Rai 
Corporal Padambahadur Sunwar 
Sergeant Parsuram Rai 

Sergeant Pemba Tamang 

Colour Sergeant Phattabahadur Sunwar 
Rifleman Pirthibahadur Limbu 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. C. Pulley, mc 
Sergeant Purnabir Rai 

Rifleman Pustabahadur Rai 
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Lieutenant (QGO) Ratanbahadur Limbu 

Captain (QGO) Ratnabahadur Limbu 

Captain (QGO) Ratnabahadur Limbu 
(twice, once as Sergeant) 

Captain P. E. C. Rattray 

Captain G. J. Renwick, RAMC 

Major T. P. Rhodes (twice) 

Major P. R. Richards 

Major K. M. M. Ross 

Major (QGO) Rukman Limbu 

Rifleman Saharman Limbu 

Rifleman Sarkidhan Rai 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. N. Seagrim, MBE 

Lance-Corporal Sidhiman Gurung 

Captain (QGO) Singman Lama 

Lance-Corporal Siriman Rai 

Major M. J. Smith 

Lieutenant N. Spurgeon, RA 

Major W. B. Standbridge 

Lieutenant (QGO) Sudhaman Rai 

Rifleman Sukman Rai 

Lieutenant (QGO) Surate Limbu 

Corporal J. T. Talyor, REME 

Captain J. M. C. Thornton 

Sergeant Tilahang Limbu 

Lieutenant (KGO) Tulbahadur Gurung 

Sergeant Tulbahadur Rai 

Major B. E. Watkinson 

Captain (QM) G. Watson 

Captain B. A. A. Webb (twice) 

Major P. E. Willis, Mc 


COMMANDER BRITISH FORCES HONG KONG COMMENDATION 


FOR BRAVE CONDUCT 
Lance-Corporal Dilbahadur Gurung 


FOREIGN ORDERS AND DECORATIONS 


THE Most REFULGENT ORDER OF THE STAR OF NEPAL 


3RD CLASS 
WITH THE TITLE OF MANNYABARA 


Lieutenant-Colonel E. D. Murray, Dso, OBE 


Major P. R. Richards, Mc 


PRASHIDA GURKHA DAKSHINA BAHU 
3RD CLASS 


Lieutenant-Colonel M. H. F. Magoris, MBE 
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4TH CLASS 
Lieutenant (QGO) Asalbahadur Limbu, Mc 


Tri SHAKTI PATTA 


4TH CLASS 
Lieutenant (QGO) Khargendrasing Limbu 


PANGLIMA MANGKU NAGARA MALAYSIA 
(HONORARY) 


Major-General W. C. Walker, CB, CBE, DSO 


THe Most ILLUSTRIOUS ORDER OF LAILA JASA KEBERANIAN GEMILANG 
(BRUNEI) 


3RD CLASS 
Colonel B. F. L. Rooney, OBE 


THE Most BLESSED ORDER OF STIA NEGARA BRUNEI 


lst CLass 
Major-General W. C. Walker, cB, CBE, DSO 
3RD CLASS 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. N. Seagrim, MBE 


THE Most DISTINGUISHED ORDER OF PADUKA SERI LAILA JASA (BRUNEI) 


2ND CLASS 
Major D. J. Cutfield, Mc 
3RD CLASS 
Colonel B. F. L. Rooney, OBE 


THE Most HONOURABLE ORDER OF THE CROWN OF BRUNEI 


2ND CLASS 
Lieutenant-Colonel B. F. L. Rooney, MBE 
3RD CLASS 
Lieutenant (QGO) Megbahadur Chhetri, BEM 


War MEDAL, BRUNEI 


Rifleman Bhalaman Rai 
Rifleman Indrajit Rai 


THE LEGION OF Merit, USA 
COMMANDER 


General Sir William Slim, GBE, KGB, DSO, MC 


CHIEF COMMANDER 
Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, GcB, GBE, DSO, MC 
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Roll of Honour 


Officers and Men of the Regiment 
who lost their lives on operations between 
1948 and 1973 


Captain (KGO) Birtiman Rai 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. I. Forestier-Walker, MBE 
Lieutenant J. Garrould 

Captain A. R. Pickin 


21150893 Rifleman Amarbahadur Limbu 
21137115 Rifleman Amarbahadur Sunwar 
21138653 Rifleman Bakhiljar Rai 
21138239 Rifleman Balbahadur Rai 
21150782 Rifleman Bhaktabahadur Rai 
21148601 Rifleman Bhukdal Rai 
21137155 Rifleman Bhuwanbahadur Limbu 
21146573 Rifleman Birbahadur Limbu 
21137053 Rifleman Birbahadur Rai 
21128038 WO2 Birbahadur Rai 

21139006 Lance-Corporal Birdal Rai 
21144880 Rifleman Budhiman Tamang 
21136522 Rifleman Champasing Rai 
21146031 Rifleman Chandraman Limbu 
21153754 Rifleman Dhanbahadur Gurung 
21137648 Rifleman Dhanbahadur Limbu 
21137206 Rifleman Dhojbir Limbu 
21137068 Rifleman Gorebahadur Limbu 
21146763 Rifleman Harkabahadur Rai 
21135426 Rifleman Harkaman Limbu 
21133940 Rifleman Indrabahadur Rai 
21137625 Rifleman Jandabahadur Rai 
21146615 Rifleman Jandabahadur Rai 
21146707 Rifleman Jitbahadur Rai 
21137048 Rifleman Kalibahadur Tamang 
21138190 Rifleman Kaluman Tamang 
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21146034 Corporal Kalusing Lepcha 
21146346 Lance-Corporal Kewalparsad 
21138323 Rifleman Kirtidhoj Rai 
21133883 Rifleman Kirtinarayan Rai 
21150844 Rifleman Krishnabahadur Rai 
21155698 Rifleman Kulbahadur Limbu 
21138082 Lance-Corporal Lalbahadur Sunwar 
21136525 Rifleman Manbahadur Rai 
21148633 Rifleman Netrabahadur Rai 
21133963 Rifleman Padambahadur Thapa 
21135637 Rifleman Prembahadur Limbu 
21134661 Corporal Ramparsad Rai 
21138253 Rifleman Ranbahadur Rai 
21138185 Rifleman Ratnabahadur Rai 
21136516 Rifleman Rikbahadur Rai 
21139051 Lance-Corporal Siriman Limbu 


A further twelve British and Gurkha officers and ninety-four Gurkha 
Other Ranks of the Regiment died from various other causes during the 
same period. 
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Miscellany 


Some items of interest concerning the Regiment 





AFFILIATIONS AND ALLIANCES 


The Cameronians (Scottish Rifles) 

The affiliation of the Regiment to the Cameronians (Scottish Rifles) 
was officially inaugurated in 1951. It was, however, born of long and close 
association, first in Quetta in the 1920s and later in 1942, when the Ist and 
3rd Battalions reformed behind the 1st Cameronians in 7th Armoured 
Brigade after the withdrawal across the Sittang in Burma. Despite the 
disbandment of the regular element of the Cameronians in 1968 their name 
and traditions have been perpetuated by two TAVR Companies and the 
affiliation today, but perforce, at a reduced scale. 


The Queens Own Highlanders (Seaforth and Camerons) 

On 28 April, 1968 the affiliation to the Queens Own Highlanders (Seaforth 
and Camerons) was announced. Regimental connections with the Seaforth 
Highlanders date back to 1917 in Mesopotamia when the reformed 2nd 
Battalion together with Ist Seaforth and 92nd Punjabis took part in the 
recapture of Kut. The Ist Battalion and 1st Seaforth met later in Malaya 
operating together in Negri Sembilan in 1948 and more intimately when 
both supplied small detachments to the same Ferret Force Group. The 
2nd Battalion served alongside the 2nd Camerons in 11 Indian Infantry 
Brigade, commanded by Brigadier Anderson, a Cameron, at Tobruk and 
later at Cassino and Tavoleto. 

On 6 May, 1969, to mark the affiliation, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Peter Hunt, KCB, DSO, OBE, Colonel The Queens Own Highlanders and, 
at that time, Army Commander Far East Land Forces presented to the 
Regiment a Queens Own Highlanders pipe banner on a parade in which 
both Battalions were represented. 

The Pipes and Drums continue to wear the Douglas tartan of the 
Cameronians, but in order to mark the new affiliation the Regiment now 
wears in place of the former green patch the Cameron of Eracht tartan as the 
backing to the Regimental Badge on the Gurkha hat. 
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Pacific Islands Regiment 

The alliance with the Pacific Islands Regiment in 1955, so happily insti- 
gated by Field-Marshal Sir William Slim when Govenor General of 
Australia and Colonel of both Regiments, still flourishes and the exchange 
of officers continues. Already eight officers of the Regiment have spent a 
year in Papua New Guinea and an equal number of Australian officers have 
spent a year with the Regiment. 


THE PIPES AND DRUMS 
Approval has been given to the Pipes and Drums to wear trews of 
Douglas Tartan. The No 1 Dress green jacket will be worn in the winter 
and in the summer a white cutaway jacket. 


REGIMENTAL Days 
Since the amalgamation of the two Battalions Nasiriyeh Day on 25 July, 
commemorating the 2nd Battalion’s action there during the Mesopotamia 
campaign in 1915 and Meiktila Day on 1 March, commemorating the 
1st Battalion’s Second World War battle in Burma are celebrated as 
Regimental days. In addition the Regimental Birthday is observed on 
16 May. 


THE REGIMENTAL SILVER AND TROPHIES 

There have been a number of additions to our silver and trophies since 
those acquired up to 1959 and described in the first volume of our history. 
As before it is not intended to mention every single item. Only those which 
commemorate some significant anniversary or event are included. 

One presentation which escaped mention in the earlier volume marked 
the 50th anniversary of the Regiment as the 7th Gurkha Rifles. It is a 
handsome silver salver presented by the then Lieutenant-Colonel Maynard 
Pockson during his tour in command of the 2nd Battalion. Another signifi- 
cant date in the Regiment’s life, the day on which our present Royal title 
was bestowed, was commemorated by the presentation of a silver rose bowl 
by the then Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Hill on 1 January, 1959. Hill 
started his tour in command of the 2nd Battalion on this day. 

Before the 1st Battalion left Malaya for Hong Kong in 1959 it received a 
welcome tribute for all the years its officers and men had devoted to 
defeating the Communist menace. In the form of a silver mounted kris it 
bears the engraving ‘Presented to the 1st Battalion 7th Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Own Gurkha Rifles by the Prime Minister and Government of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya on completion of the Battalion’s tour of duty in Malaya, 
March 1959’, 

Among a number of recent presentations marking our affiliations mention 
should be made of the silver statuette of a private soldier of the Pacific 
Islands Regiment. The plaque on the plinth is engraved ‘Presented to 7th 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Own Gurkha Rifles by the Pacific Islands Regiment, 
January 1961’. This was followed in 1972 by the presentation of a Regi- 
mental Pipe Banner which was accepted on behalf of the Regiment by 
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General Sir Walter Walker, Colonel of the Regiment, at a parade in 
Church Crookham. 

To mark the prominent part played by the 2nd Battalion in quelling the 
Brunei revolt H H The Sultan of Brunei presented the Regiment in 1963 
with a silver cigarette box. 

Our affiliation to the Queens Own Highlanders (Seaforth and Camerons) 
is well marked. In addition to the Pipe Banner already mentioned they also 
presented a miniature set of their drums to mark the amalgamation of our two 
Battalions on 31 July, 1970. The presentation was made during a Regimental 
Guest Night by Captain R. Gordon-Duff of the Queens Own Highlanders 
who was seconded to the Regiment at the time. 

A silver trophy of unusual design incorporating a kukri and eagle was 
presented by Major Mike Benthall in 1971 to mark the disbandment of the 
7 GR Air Platoon which he had commanded and whose helicopters had 
been maintained by men of the Regiment. 

The Regiment’s success in the ‘Welsh 3000s’ described in Chapter 9, led 
to the institution of a Regimental annual Inter Section Competition run 
on similar lines. A trophy for this event consisting of a silver bowl was 
presented by the officers of the Regiment in 1972 during training in Cyprus 
and named “The Cyprus Bowl’. 

Two further and much admired mementos of the Regiment’s time in the 
United Kingdom are the Cuneo paintings. The first, depicts the mounting by 
the Regiment of the Guard at Buckingham Palace, and the second a Guard 
of the Regiment carrying out the Ceremony of the Keys at the Tower of 
London. 


THE WOMEN’S ROYAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE 

No story about the life of a Gurkha Regiment would be complete 
without a reference, in admiration and gratitude, to those dedicated ladies 
of the Women’s Royal Voluntary Service who started helping to look after 
the Gurkha families of units of the Brigade in 1948 and still do so. There 
was much uncertainty in the early years as to whether they were to become 
a permanent part of the scene. That the Brigade wished them to do so was 
never in doubt as the following extract from a letter written to the Dowager 
Marchioness of Reading, Chairman of the then WVS by the first Major- 
General Brigade of Gurkhas, Major-General Charles Boucher, makes 
clear. 


‘I have no doubt whatever that under present conditions, the Gurkha 
families will still need the WVS for many years to come, and I think it 
will be quite deplorable if these girls, who are doing such wonderful 
work, have to be withdrawn. It is true that before the war when Gurkha 
Regiments each had their permanent static station officers’ wives could do 
something to help, but even then we found that they came and went too 
often to be of any real service, and as you can imagine conditions 
now are far more changeable than they were then. If you can do any- 
thing to convince the War Office of the necessity of retaining our Gurkha 
WVS forever you will have the gratitude of the whole of the Brigade 
of Gurkhas,’ 
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It was basically, of course, even in those far off days, a question of 
money. This is not to say that the ladies were paid large salaries or for 
that matter any salaries at all. They truly gave voluntary service but 
money had to be found for their fares to and from the Far East and other 
similar expenses. Each Regiment had to help by finding an annual sum 
which was paid into a central Brigade fund. Some made grants from their 
Regimental funds—others raised money in a variety of ways. On the 
assumption that people will usually spend generously in a good cause, 
and especially if the occasion is well organized, the Seventh to this end 
held a series of Welfare Balls in the 1950s with most successful results. 
Happily at that time the Dowager Marchioness of Reading obviously had 
considerable influence at the War Office and towards the end of the ’50s 
official funds were made available for this service. 

In the early days the ladies worked in the most rudimentary conditions, 
made no easier by the intense heat and humidity of Malaya and Singapore. 
Families were in tents as were the welfare centre and sometimes even the 
small maternity hospital in each unit. Their main concern was the health of 
the women and children, closely guided by the Regimental Medical Officer. 
They also looked after such things as the issue of additional milk and 
vitamin foods, supervised the weekly weighing of the babies, took expectant 
mothers to antenatal clinic and accompanied to the local military hospital 
(which might have been fifty miles away) all who needed treatment. 
Perhaps their greatest contribution was the reassurance they imparted to 
the Gurkha wives in the entirely new and strange environment in which the 
latter found themselves. There was another side to their work, that which 
went on in the Welfare centre. Here infant classes were organized and also 
the teaching of a number of womanly skills such as the use of the sewing 
machine and handicrafts of many kinds. Outdoor pursuits also encouraged 
such as the cultivation of gardens, games such as badminton and even 
swimming for the more adventurous souls! 

Gurkha families have come a long way in the last twenty-five years. 
Conditions in the Family Lines of course have greatly improved. Accom- 
modation facilities and services are, in general, now of a very high standard 
and the WRVS ladies have been largely instrumental in teaching the 
families to make the best of them. 

The following report written in 1949 still holds true: 


‘There is no shadow of doubt that the WVS members working with 
Gurkhas have done a really first class job of welfare in the fullest and 
best sense of the word. The (Gurkha) women and children are extremely 
receptive and teaching them hygiene and seeing that they are occupied, 
happy and learning to stand on their own feet is improving the morale of 
their husbands and going a long way to ensuring the continued success 
of the scheme. The work is exacting and strenuous but I am sure that 
everyone who has worked with Gurkhas is very glad to have had the 
experience.’ 


A list of Members of the Women’s Royal Voluntary Service who served 
with the Regiment is appended. 
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lst BATTALION 


Miss Beryl Sanders 1950 to 1952 
Mrs Isabelle (Tommie) Thom, MBE 1952 to 1957 
Miss Margaret Tovee 1958 to 1960 
Miss Margaret Sharp 1960 to 1962 
Miss Mair Farmer 1962 to 1966 
Mrs Jane Howell 1966 to 1968 
Miss Beryl Rigby (now Mrs Coombes) 1968 to 1970 


2ND BATTALION 


Mrs H. Sherriff 1948 to 1949 
Miss Hilda (Dil) Price 1950 to 1951 
Miss Potton LOSI tORLO5Z 
Mrs Frances Lear 1952 to 1954 
Mts H. Sherriff 1954 to 1955 
Mrs Olive Gilbert 1955 to 1956 
Miss Joyce Cariss, MBE 1956 to 1960 
Mrs Hannah Cocksedge 1960 to 1962 
Miss Jennie Clark (now Mrs McCausland) February to December 1962 
Miss Lilian (Dusty) Haig 1962 to 1964 
Miss Margaret Hewison 1964 to 1965 
(now Mrs Matherne) 
Miss Mary Molison 1965 to 1970 (Amaigamation) 


THE REGIMENT 
Miss Mary Molison 1970 to 


The Officers pictured in Illustration 14 are (left to right): Hon Lieutenant 
Birbahadur Tamang; Major Ganju Lama, VC, MM, Pema Dorji (Indian 
Army); Hon Lieutenant Bagir Limbu, MVO, MBE, MC; Hon Captain 
Singman Lama, MBE; Major (GCO) Deobahadur Limbu, MBE; General Sir 
Walter Walker, KCB, CBE, DSO; Major (GCO) Padamjang Rai, BEM; Hon 
Captain Rukman Limbu, MBE; Hon Lieutenant Dalbahadur Rai, MBE, MC; 
Hon Lieutenant Khyalman Rai, MC; Hon Lieutenant Bahadur Rai, MVO. 
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E.D. Smith joined the Indian Army as 
an officer in the Brigade of Gurkhas in 
1942 and saw active service in Italy and 
Greece before the war ended in 1945. 
Subsequently he held various 
appointments in The Seventh Gurkha 
Rifles during the Malayan Emergency 
and the confrontation in Borneo. A 
helicopter crash during the campaign in 
Sarawak threatened to end his life and h 
career as a Soldier, but although he lost 
his right arm, he survived to command 
the 1/2nd King Edward VII’s Own 
Goorkha Rifles in Borneo, Brunei and 
Hong Kong, and is now Colonel of the 
Seventh. Birdie Smith has always enjoye 
writing and in retirement hopes to 
continue doing so as a second career. 
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